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An Examination of the Lachelier Expansion 

By 

P. S. Naidu, 

(Annainalai University ) . 

I 

The Lachelier expansion consists in developing subalternation, con- 
traposition and conversion into arguments in the first, second and third 
figures of the Aristotelian syllogism. 

Let us consider subalternation first. 

From S a P it is required to deduce S i P. 

Consider the case where S a P is taken predicatively, and S dis- 
tributively. In other words S a P is a law. 

S a P is now applied to a specific case Si and it is found that Si 
has P. 

Hence we infer S i S. 

This is not tautological, since S i S is to be interpreted predicatively. 

But P has the relation of inherence to S. 

.-. S i P 

Summing up we get, 

S a P Fig. I Darii. 

S i S 


S i P 
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Subalternation of the A proposition has thus been expanded into an 
argument in DariL 

Similarly we get Ferio for E. , 

S e P Fig. I Ferio. 

S i S 

S o P 

Let us now take up contraposition. 

Let us consider S a P again. 

The problem now is to deduce P e S from S a P. 

S a P is again to be viewed predicatively, and S distributively. 

An English exponent of Lachelier’s views describes the process in 
the following manner : 

“ If we consider S a P as the expression of a law, we may well 
assert that this law involves its reciprocal. If P is a necessary conse- 
quence or quality of S, then by removing P we also eliminate S. But 
then we may apply this inverse law to all the subjects which are not-P 
and assert that because No not-P is P, therefore no not-P is S.^ 

S a P Fig. II Camestres 

P e P 

.*. PeS 


Contraposition of A is thus expanded into an argument in 
Camestres. E cannot be handled in the same way, because it would 
land us in the fallacy of double negative premises. 

(In this connection Lachelier introduces the Conversion of E.) 

S e P 

P a P Fig. II Camestres. 

PeS 


1. Greenwood, in the Proceedings of Aristotelian Society for 1934-35. 
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Conversion of A and I may be expanded thus : 

A 

S a S , Fig. Ill Darii 

S a P 

P i S 


S a S Fig. Ill Datisi. 

S i P 

vS i P 

Obversion and Inversion cannot be dealt with in this manner. 
They are, in Lachelier’s opinion, ^ meaningless word games adding noth- 
ing to the interpretation of judgments.’ 

II 

Lv"‘t us glance at the theoretical foundations for the Lachelier ex- 
pansion. The dictnm de omni et mdlo is at the basis of the first figure 
and snhalternation, the dictnm de diifcrso of the second figure and con- 
traposition, and the dictnm de exemplo of the third figure and conver- 
sion. Hence it is natural to develop the latter into the former in each 
case. There is, of course, a difference between the structure of the ori- 
ginal syllogistic figures and that developed from immediate inference. 
For example, in the first figure, the minor and middle terms are sym- 
bolised differently as S and M, while in the developed snbalter nation 
they are both S. Similarly in Cojiversion the major and middle terms are 
S. Apart from this there is no difference in principle. This is how 
Lachelier argues. 

But the real justification for this extraordinary logical process is 
psychological. Lachelier is keen on preserving the structural and 
functional individuality of the several figures and moods of the syllogism. 
But the very constitution of the moods, and even their very names 
point unmistakably to the first figure as their natural fulfilment.- The 
process of reduction w^as employed by the Aristotelians to prove this ; 
and as reduction depends on eduction, the most convenient way of 


2. It is possible to reduce both Darii and Ferio to Celarent by the indirect 
method, and Celarent itself may be reduced to Barbara by obverting the major. 
All moods, therefore, may be reduced to Barbara, which is the example par excel- 
lence of the dictum de omni et nullo. 
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preserving the individuality of the figures is to deny the validity of edu- 
cation by proving that it is only a kind of deduction. 

But, even so, does Lachelier succeed ? The futility of the attempt 
is shown up by the fact that obversion and conversion cannot be expand- 
ed. Whatever we might say of Inversion^, we must admit that obver- 
sion is an important type of inference. Moreover the expansion of the 
converse of E into a conclusion in Camestres is inconsistent with the 
general method of procedure which develops A and I into Darapti and 
Datisi, 

There is another vein of inconsistency in the Lachelier expansion. 
Opposition and eduction are grouped together and treated as though 
they were identical. In structure as well as in function, they are differ- 
ent, each ranking independently of the other in a logical scheme of 
inference. They represent two different types of immediate inference. 

No attention is devoted to contraposition and contrareity. 

Tlie entire demonstration proceeds on a wrong assumption. In 
stating the problem, Lachelier uses the expression, ‘ it is required to 
deduce.^ This is obviously a case of petito principi. In opposition and 
eduction we apprehend the relationship between the premise and the 
conclusion immediately, without any mediating proposition. 

The premise S a P, both in sublaternation and contraposition, is 
taken as the case of a law, which means that the other cases, where the 
proposition is interpreted according to the class view and the attribu- 
tive view, are neglected. As these are important interpretations made 
use of by the natural and physical sciences, their neglect is regrettable. 

If S a P be an instance of a law, it is clearly an inductive generalisa- 
tion. That it is not meant to be an a priori principle is 
made clear by the fact that Lachelier speaks of applying it 
to a special case Si. The proof for the general law from induction is to 
be sought outside deduction. But Lachelier holds that syllogistic infer- 
ence is the origin of all types of inference, inductive inference not ex- 
cluded. So there is no means of establishing a law in the Lachelier 
scheme. 

In subaltemation we are shown that 

S i S 
Si has P 


3. In this connection we might remind ourselves of the classic example of the 
puzzle of inversion, viz,. Some non-women were hanged for theft last year. 
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This is a proposition of ‘ inherence But it is not at all clear how, 
on his own basis, Lachelier could distinguish between inherence and re- 
lation in the case of the above proposition. These are intermingled. 
We need not be surprised at this, since we are familiar with the super- 
position of the class view over the predicative view in the Aristotelian 
syllogism. 

A more serious defect is this ; in S a P, S is viewed distributively. 
Then it is applied to a specific case S]. This Si is either a part of the 
denotation of S already examined before arriving at the law, in which 
case the whole process is meaningless, or it is a new instance, in which 
case we have a full blown syllogistic argument which occupies the 
second stage of the complete inductive method. The whole process 
ceases to be a manipulation of propositions expressing inherence, and 
that hits Lachelier hard. 

In the expansions of subalternation and contraposition the minor 
and middle terms are the same ; in conversion the major and 
middle terms are the same. Lachelier himself stresses this similarity. 
For the syllogism to be syllogistic, the major must be predicated of the 
minor by means of the middle, otherwise there is no mediation, and there 
will certainly be no deduction. Besides, consider, for example, the ex- 
pansion of subtalternation of A. 

S a P 
S i S 
S i P 


Here if the premises are to be treated as propositions of inherence, 
then the predicate of the minor has the relation of inherence to S. If so 
it cannot be the same as the subject of the major. Hence the fallacy of 
four terms is committed. The same objection may be urged against the 
other expansions. 


Ill 

Lachelier was not a formalist in logic, for he says that ' in spite of the 
formal character of logic, its meanings must be conditioned by the type 
of truth it seeks to discover.’ If one is to be consistent with this posi- 
tion, one must admit that immediate inference and mediate inference are 
different from each other, and that to reduce the one to the other is not 
logical. 



The Miquel-Clifford Configuration in the Geometries 
of Mobius and Laguerre 

By 

A. Narasinga Rao, 

{Annamalai University ) . 

§1 INTRODUCTION 

By the term “ Mobius Geometry ” or “ Inversive Geometry ’’ we 
mean the Geometry associated (in the sense of Klein’s Erlanger Pro- 
gramme) with the Mobius Group (or inversion Group of the plane) — 
the group of continuous one — one transformations between two mani- 
folds of circles in the Euclidean plane which carry each point-circle into 
another point-circle ( 1 p.35) f Belonging to this geometry is the configu- 
ration associated with the names of Miquel and Clifford, consisting of 
2 n-i circles and points of which n circles pass through each of 

the points and n of the points lie on each circle (3 § 31). Tlie configu- 
ration may be generated from the set of circles concurrent at any of the 
points of multiple incidence in the configuration. 

The Laguerre Group is the group of continuous one-one transfor- 
mations of oriented circles which carries every oriented lirie into an 
oriented line ; and the invariant theory of this group is “ Laguerre Geo- 
metry ”. We have here an analogous Miquel-Clifford configuration con- 
sisting of oriented circles and 2^^~^ oriented lines of which n 

circles are properly tangent to each of the oriented lines, and n of the 
oriented lines have proper contact with each oriented circle. (2 p. 365) 
The whole configuration may be generated from the set of n circles 
which touch any one of the oriented lines. 

Both the Mobius and Laguerre groups are sub-groups of the Lie 
group of circle transformations which carry oriented circles into orient- 
ed circles and conserve proper contact. The angle at which two circles 
cut (mod. jt) is a Mobius-invariant, while the length of the proper tan- 
gential segment between two oriented circles is a Laguerre-invariant. 
(1 Chapters, 2, 4). 


t The thick figures relate to the references at the end of the paper and the 
figures that follow to the pages or paragraphs. 
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The main object of this paper is to prove that 

(i) In the Miquel-Clijjord configuration of Mobius Geometry, the 

angles of which the n circles cut at any of the points of 
• • 

the configuration is the same as at any other of the points ; 

.. (M) 

(ii) In the Miquel-Clifford configuration of Laguerre Geometry, 
the tangential segments marked out on any of the orient- 
ed lines of the configuration by the n oriented circles which 
touch it, are the same as on any other of the oriented lines. 

These results are believed to be new. . . ( 1 * 2 ) 

§ 2 . A LEMMA IN MOBIUS GEOMETRY 

In elementary geometry we have the theorem that the angle in a 
segment of a circle is constant and is equal to the angle between the tan- 
gent and the chord. 

When two straight lines meet, they form four angles which are 
equal in pairs and the measure of the angle may be taken indifferently 
as ±i 0, ±: (a: — 0) mod. 2 a. This double ambiguity may be removed by 
two kinds of orientation. By treating the two lines as an ordered pair 
we remove the ambiguity of sign, while by orienting each line, we may 
choose between an angle 0 and 7i-\- 6. The latter of those devices is 
available in Laguerre but not in Mobius geometry, so that here the angle 
between an ordered pair of lines is known only modulo a. We may hence 
give the result mentioned in the previous para in more precise terms as 
follows : If A, B, D are three points on a circle, the angle (mod. a) be- 
tween the ordered line pair AD, BD is equal to the angle between the 
tangent to the circle at A and the line BA. It does not matter where 
D lies on the circle. 

By circular inversion, or by interpreting straight lines as circles 
through an ideal “ point at infinity ” we may restate the above result as 
a Lemma in Mobius geometry thus : — 

Lemma. — Given three circles Ct C3 through a point C, we have 
three intersections, C12 and C31 other than C and a circle 
C123 through them. The angle at C between the circles Ca and Ci 
(in the order mentioned) is the angle between C2 and C123 at the 
point Ci>3 both angles being taken mod. jt. . . (2 )* 

* Throughout this paper the order of the suffixes, or of figures in a bracket 
is a matter of indifference. 
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The notation has been changed, the points A B D and the “ point at 
infinity ” being rechristened C, C 13 , and Cio. Now the angle be- 
tween the circles Ci», C 123 taken in that order at C 23 is the negative of the 
angle between them at their other intersection C 12 i.e., it is the angle 
Ci 23 , Co at C 12 . Hence, if we make the convention that any suffix re- 
peated twice may he omitted altogether, (4 § 1) we get that 

the angle between the tangents to the circles C 3 , Ci at C is equal 

to the angle between the tangents to the circles C 123 , C 121 = Co at 

Ct2. . . (2 2 ) 

We shall hereafter omit the letter C and write down only the suf- 
fixes within brackets. C itself will be denoted by the symbol ( ) . 

§3. THE MIQUEL CLIFFORD CONFIGURATION IN MOBIUS 

GEOMETRY 

Given two circles (1) and (2) through ( ), their Miquel point is 

(12). With a third circle (x) through ( ), we have a Clifford circle 
(12x) through the point (12). If we identify (121) with (2) and (122) 
with (1) according to our convention, we have a one-one correspond- 
ence between the n circles (1) (2) ... (n) through ( ) and the n 

circles (121) (122) . . . (12n) through (12), and (2*2) shows that the 
angle between (r) and (s) at ( ) is equal to the corresponding angle 

between (12r) and (12s) at (12). Hence, 

If a correspondence is established between the n circles through 
( ) and the n circles through (12) in which (r) corresponds to 

(12r), rrt 1, 2 . . . n the angle between any two circles (r) (s) 
at ( ) taken in the order mentioned, is equal mod n, to the angle 

between (12r) and (12s) taken in that order .. (3-1) 

Now we may treat the n circles (12r) through (12) as the circles 
generating the configuration, so that (12) has now the same status as 
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( ). A repetition of the previous argument shows that if we take the 

intersection of two of the circles through (12) say the point (1234), we 
may establish a correspondence between ( 12 r) through ( 12 ) and 
fl234r) through (1234) so that the dngle between (12r) and (12s) at 
(12) is equal, mod. tt, to the angle between (1234r) and (1234s) at 
(1234). Hence the n circles at (1234) cut at the same angles as at 
( ) and ( 12 ). 

We now treat the ii circles through (1234) as generating the con- 
figuration and show that the angles at which the circles cut at (say) 
(123456) is the same as at (1234), the circle (1234r) corresponding to 
(123456r). In this manner we reach all the points of multiple inci- 
dence in the configuration and hence ( 1 - 1 ) is seen to be true. 

For a more detailed study of this correspondence reference may be 
made to paper 5. 

§4. AN ANALOGOUS LEMMA IN LAGUERRE GEOMETRY. 

There is a close analogy between the Mobius and Laguerre 
geometries in which the point of intersection and the angle between two 
circles in the former correspond to the common oriented tangent and the 
tangential segment of two oriented circles in the latter. (3 Chap. X 
and 1 § 48) . Thus two oriented circles have only two common oriented 
tangents and the two tangential segments are equal. Given three orient- 
ed lines, there is only one oriented circle properly tangent to all of them. 
We may, therefore expect that analagous to (2 1) we should have a 
lemma which should run as follows : 

Lemma . — Given three oriented circles CiC^Ca properly tangent to 
an oriented line C, we have three common oriented tangents 
other than C, namely, Ci-, Cm and these three have proper 
contact with a unique circle C 1 - 3 . The tangential segment on C 
marked out by the circles C 3 and Ci is equal to that marked out 
on Cua by the circles and Cj-i . . (4*1) 

The lemma is seen to be true, for we may by a transformation of the 
Laguerre group (which conserves the lengths of tangential segments) 
transform Ci and Cm into point circles on the line C. C^ is an oriented 
circle having proper contact with C and C^a C-.i are properly tangent 
to C-j. By passing to the limit when Ci and Cm tend to become point 
circles, we see that C 12 is the same line as C but with its orientation 
reversed. The circles C 128 and Ca both touch the sides of the triangle 
formed by the non-oriented lines C C^.^ C 31 , but as one of them touches 
C and the other C 12 , one must be the incircle and the other an excircle. 

2 
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The points of contact are, therefore, equidistant from the extremeties 
Cj C2 of the side. Hence the tangential segment of the circles Ci and 
C3 is equal to that of C2 and C123. The former may be considered to be 
on C or Cl 3 and the latter on C23' or Cyj these being the common tang- 
gents. This proves both the lemma and the analogue of ( 2 * 2 ), which 
may be stated thus : 

The common tangential segment on C of the circles C3, Ci is equal 
to the common tangential segment on C12 of C123 and Cim ::::::: C2 

.. ( 4 - 2 ) 

As tangential segments are invariant for the laguerre group, the 
resuts holds even when Ci Co are proper and not point-circles. 

§ 5 . This result ( 4 * 2 ) is our basic result which leads directly 
to a proof (1*2) and hence we give also a direct proof. 

Let us denote the lines C, Cm, Cm, C23 by the letters L, M, N, P and 
indicate their points of contact with a circle by attaching the symbol of 
the circle as a suffix. Thus L3 is the point of contact of L with C3 and 
Ni 23 of N with C123. We shall also, for convenience, name all tangential 
segments in the direction of orientation, though this is in no way essen- 
tial to the proof. We have then from the accompanying figure. 

P 32 aP 3 = P123P2 -f P2P3 N 2 Nm 3 + L3L2 



Fig. 2 . 


Similarly, 

MsMma = M3M1 + MiMj 23 = LiLa -f- N123N1 
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But P 123 P 8 = M 3 M 103 being tangential segments of the circles C 123 
and Cji. Hence, 

N2N123 4 " ^ 31^2 — L1L3 “h 
L1L3 - LaLo N2N123 - Njo^Ni 
Also L 1 L 3 “j~ L 3 L 2 ™ N^L'hTiaa 4” 1^1 23^1 1 

uu NoNk- and LaL. ^ . . (5-1) 

that is, the tangential segment ‘of Ci and C 3 is the same as that of 
Co and C] 23 . Similarly the tangential segment of C 3 and Co is equal to 
that of Cl 28 and Cj. 


§6. THE MIQUEL-CLIFFORD CONFIGURATION IN LAGUERRE 

GEOMETRY. 

We are now in a position to prove (1-2). As before we omit the 
letter C and write down only the suffixes as bracket symbols, C itself be- 
ing denoted by ( ). An odd number of digits in a bracket corres- 

ponds to a circle and an even number (including zero) to a line. We 
use the words line, circle, contact in the sense of oriented line, oriented 
circle and proper contact. 

Take two circles (1) (2) touching a line ( ). They have one 

other common tangent which we denote by (12) ; call it their Miquel 
line. A third circle (3) touching ( ) gives rise to two more common 

tangents other than ( ) and these three touch the Clifford circle (123). 

With four circles (1) (2) (3) (4) touching ( ), we have four circles 

(123), (234), (341), (412) and it is known that they touch a line (1234) 
— the Miquel line of the four circles. With five lines we have five such 
Miquel lines (1234) etc. and these touch a circle (12345) , the alterna- 
tion of circles tangential to the same line and of concyclic tangents per- 
sisting indefinitely. With n circles touching ( ) , we have a configu- 
ration of 2^-1 circles (r), (rst) etc., and 2^“^ lines ( ), (rs), 

{rstu) etc. of which n lines touch a circle and n circles tocuh a line. All 
the circles (or lines) touching a line (or a circle) may be obtained by 
adding to its symbol the letters 1, 2 . . , ?i in succession with the con- 
vention that a figure repeated twice may be omitted altogether, the nota- 
tion and arguments being the same as for the configuration in Mobius 
Geometry (vide. 4 ) . 

To prove (1*2), we notice that by lemma (4 *2), the tangential seg- 
ment CiCr on ( ) is equal to the tangential segment C 121 on (12). 

It follows that if we establish a correspondence between the points of 
contact of the n circles (r) which touch ( ) with the points of con- 
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tact of the n circles (12r) which touch (12) in which the points named 
above correspond, then the distance between any two points of the first 
set is equal to that of the corresponding point of the second set. Since 
the n circles touching (12) can be equally regarded as generating the 
configuration, we repeat the same argument and show that the seg- 
ments on (12) are congruent with the segments on any other common 
tangent of two of the circles (12?’) (12s) say (1234). The n circles 
(1234r) touching (1234) may now be considered as generating the con- 
figuration and the same argument shows that the segments on (1234) 
are congruent with those on (123456) and so on till we reach every 
every line of the configuration. 
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The Coefficient of Variation and Field Experimentation 

By 


S. SUBRAMANIAN, 

(Annarnalai University ) . 

1. Attempts have been made by statistical workers in India and 
abroad to determine the most suitable sizes for experimental plots for 
various crops. Many considerations have prevailed in choosing a parti- 
cular size as ‘ ideal ' and notable among these has been the coefficient of 
variation of the yields from plot to plot. The size^ that gives a smaller 
value for the coefficient than another has usually been assumed, other 
things being equal, to have a stronger claim to be taken as the ideal than 
the other. The practice has been to work out the coefficients of varia- 
tion for the several possible sizes of the elemental plot and to tabulate 
them for comparative study.^ A close examination of these tables will 
make one wonder whether much labour spent in their construction 
could not have been saved without affecting the result. It is interesting 
to find that the coefficient of variation obeys a certain law which will be 
quite useful in this connection. In section (2) this law is formulated 
and in section (3) it is applied to the problem on hand. 

2. Let Xi, X 2 , . . . . be n observations of a variable and let them 
be divided into k groups Xi, X^, . . , . Xa 

where Xi ~ a:i Xo + . . . -f x,-, X- ™ Xr+\ + Xr-r 2 + . . . + . . . ; 

let Mr, Or, Vr deiiote the arithmetic mean, standard deviation, and the 
coefficient of variation of the X's. Then 


v; 


100 ‘ 


Or 


m; 


Mr** 


xr + X2 + ... + XA“ 


m; 


Xi -b Xo “b . . . “b Xa- 


kMr 


(A) 


1. The size is limited by the condition that there should be a sufficient number 
of observations for statistical analysis. 

2. See Sayer, Vaidyanathan and Iyer : Indian Journal of Agricultural Science : 
June, 1936. 
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Similarly if the x’s are grouped r' at a time and if 

n Y2 + Y| + ....4-Y^^, 

_L = 1 .. (B) 

1002 M2 fc'M2 

r' r' 

s„ s 

It is clear that M = — — and M — — ^ , where S is the sum of 
»■' fc ^ k' " 

all the x’s. It now follows from (A) and (B) that V^, > if 

fc'(Y2 + Y|+... + Y2,) >fc (X2 + X|+... + X2j .. (C) 

The implications of the above results are brought out below : — 

(a) Let r = Ar' where A is an integer ; then k' ” \k. There are 
now k X's and k' Y's ; that is, for each X there are A of the Y’s. Suppose 

X, = Y^ + Y, + ... + Y^ 

Then 

A(Y2 + Y|+.... + Y2)>X2 

+n.2+----+n») >xi 

and so on by an elementary theorem in inequalities. 

Hence a ( Yf + + • • • + Y^, ) > (X^ + X^ + • • • + 


Multiplying both sides by k, 
k' (Y2 + Y2 + ....+Y2^.) >k (X2 + X2+... + X2) 

Now making use of condition (C) it can be said that if every Y is 
wholly contained in one X or another, the coefficient of variation for Y 
is greater than that for X. 

(b) Let as before r = x.r', but let there be some Y’s which are not 
wholly contained in an X. In this case the argument of subdivision (a) 
does not apply and as the following case shows, nothing definite can be 
said unless the actual calculation has been made. 
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Suppose Xi = Xi -f X:; + X3 -f- X4 and Xv = X5 + Xa X7 + Xg ; 

Yi — xi -f X5, Y- = Xit x«, Y3 = Xa + X7, Y4 — X4 + Xs. 

Now k — 2 and k' — 4. 

If xi = 1 , X2 — 2, X3 — 3 , X4 — 4 , Xr, = 5 , Xy = 6, X 7 = 7 , Xs = 8, 
k (Xi 2 + Xo2) - 1552 and k' (Yi^ + Y^^ + Ys^ -f Y4-)- 1376 and hence 
V > V when r > r'. 

r r' 

But if Xj = 1, X 3 = 2, X;i — 3, X 4 — ■ 1, X: — 2, X 7 — 1, Xs ~ 2, 
fc (X,2 + X,2) 226 and k' (Yi^ + Y,2 + Y^^ f Y.r) = 236 and V < V 

r r' 

when r > r'. 

(c) If r/r' is not an integer, no inference can follow from a priori 
considerations alone. 

3. Let an area ABCD be divided into n unit plots which are made 
up of r rows and k columns where r and k can be factorised in many 
ways. 

Let the yield of the plots be taken as Xi, .... x,,. 



We know now that the coefficient of variation of yields for plots 
made up of (A X !^) units (A along AD and |.i along AB) is greater than 
that for plots of aX X W units for all integral values of a and b such 
that aA > fc and b|i > r. 
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Hence in the quest for the size that gives the least coefficient of 
variation the case of (A X h) need not be v^orked out when the calcula- 
tion is made for the plot (aA X b[i). 

N.B, It should be observed that it is not enough if the area of the 
second plot is an integral multiple of that of the first for us to dispense 
with the latter. For instance, for plots consistmg of 1x2 units it cannot 
he asserted that the coefficient will be greater than for plots of 4 X 1 
units. The truth of this statement can be seen at once on reference to 
the example worked out in section (2) . 



An Automatic Recorder of Atmospherics 

Bv 


N. S. SUBBA RaO and M. V. SUBRAMANYAM 
(Annamalai University) 

A systematic study of atmospherics was undertaken in the Physics 
Laboratories of the University during the year 1935-36. The main object 
of the work was to try to find out the actual nature of the disturbance 
caused by atmospherics to wireless reception on the medium waves in 
the locality for a period of one year. 

This study involved the measurement of the number of atmospherics 
or groups of atmospherics (i.e., number of atmospherics succeeding 
each other in quick succession) received per minute, as well as the esti- 
mation of the average intensities of the atmospherics. 

To facilitate this study the atmospherics were recorded for about 
two minutes at intervals of one hour throughout the day and every day 
throughout the period of study. An analysis of the records has reveal- 
ed several interesting facts which will be published separatelj^ 

The recording of the atmospherics was carried out in the following 
manner. A four valve battery receiver consisting of 1 H.F., detector 
and 2 L.F. stages was employed. The output of this receiver was con- 
nected through a condenser choke circuit to a moving coil galvanometer 
of period one second, and the motion of a spot of light reflected from the 
mirror of the galvanometer was recorded photographically on a rotating 
drum carrying bromide paper. 



Fig. 1-a. 


The general disposition of the recording apparatus is shown in 
fig. 1-a. Light from a source S after reflection from the galvanometer 
mirror M was sharply focussed on the bromide paper carried on the 
drum D. The drum was enclosed in a box provided with an opening in 
front for admitting the light . 

3 
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Fig. 1-b. 


The recording drum was mounted on a brass axle 36" long, details of 
which are shown in fig. 1-b. Near the . right-hand end of the axle a 
spiral groove G 2 of pitch 1 cm. was cut ’out for a distance of 12". Near 
the left-hand end a groove Gi parallel to the axis of the rod 12" long and 
3 mm. deep was cut out. A section of this end of the rod is also shown 
in fig. 
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The details of the arrangement employed for rotating the drum at 
the required speed are shown in fig. 1-c. An electric motor running on 
the mains was coupled by means of a spring belt to the pulley P, through 
a reduction gear R.G. By changing the coupling any one of three speeds 
of rotation of the drum could be employed. The axle was mounted on 
bearings Bi and B 2 . 




In fig. 1-d are given the details of the mechanism which enables the 
drvxTcv \.o move toTvjard lo the right. Pi is a view of the pulley from its 
rim and a view from a point along the axis. A small metal piece 
projecting into the axle moves in the groove Gi. The length of this pro- 

tJie i^uiie^ , whei. drive« by tilt, mator, to rotate the axle and the 

; at tiae aa^e tin.e it allows the axle to move freely to STe nSt. 
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Ba gives a section of the bearing Bi. G.P. is a guide pin which works 
in a spiral groove and thus advances the drum forward to the right 
through a distance of 1 cm. for every complete rotation of the pulley 
and axle. 

The arrangement outlined in detail above, moves the drum forward 
through a distance of 1 cm. for every complete rotation so that successive 
curves on the bromide paper ^appear at a distance of 1 cm. from each 
other. A sample record of the atmospherics recorded with the arrange- 
ment described above is given in plate I. 

The wireless receiver, the lamp which provided the spot of light and 
the motor used for driving the drum were all switched on for two 
minutes at the end of every hour and then switched off automatically 
with the help of a simple device. During this period the atmospherics 
received by the receiver which was kept permanently tuned to 400 
metres were automatically recorded. 

♦© 

y 

Fig. 2-a. 




u 




Fig. 2-b. 


All the switching arrangements were carried on with the help of an 
ordinary time-keeper which was previously adjusted to keep correct time. 
A small circular ebonite disc (li/^ cm. in diameter and 4 mm. thick) was 
attached to the minute hand spindle at its back as shown in fig. A strip 
of brass A is embedded on the circumference of this disc and this strip 
is electrically connected to the spindle which in turn is in electric con- 
tact with the body of the time-keeper. Pressing against this disc is an- 
other strip of brass B, supported vertically and insulated from the body. 
By means of the spring C indicated in the figure the pressure of the 
strip B on the disc is kept constant. 

The body of the instrument and the insulated strip are connected 
to two binding screws H and K, to the ends of which the circuit shown 
in the diagram is connected. E consists of four Lechlanche cells in 
series. E.M. is a small eleetio-magnel, As the mmMt.e haxA the 

disc also rotates. When the brass strip comes into contact with A, the 
electric circuit is closed and the electro-magnet is energised. The posi- 
tion of the disc on the spindle is adjusted so that A comes into contact 
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with B when the minute hand is at 60. Thus this circuit is closed auto- 
matically at intervals of one hour. The period for which this circuit is 
kept closed is adjusted by altering the width of the strip A. In the 
arrangement actually employed this was adjusted to a little over two 
minutes (2 minutes and 10 seconds) . 

In figure 2-b is given a side view of the arrangement. D is the dial 
of the time keeper and at the back are shown the disc and its attach- 
ments. The attachment of the disc to .the time-keeper does not in any 
way interfere with the normal working of the time-keeper and hence 
the circuits can be connected to any time-keeper without attracting 
attention and leads taken out to the places at which they are required. 

Thus with the help of this device the circuit shown in the figure 2-b 
can be kept closed for any desired interval of time at the end of every 
hour. 
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Fig. 3. 

In fig. 3 are given the details of the circuit. A lever about 25 cms. 
long is pivoted at O from an upright pillar. S is a spring whose tension 
can be adjusted by means of a screw. I is a soft iron piece carried by 
the lever above the poles of the electro-magnet. The distance of this 
piece from the poles of the electro-magnet can be altered by means of 
a screw not shown in figure. At the free end of the lever, horizontally 
and at right angles to it, is fixed an ebonite strip which carries at its ends 
2 thick copper rods Ri and R 2 bent into the form indicated. Below these 
rods are two pairs of cups % full of mercury. When the electro- 
magnet is energised the lever is pulled down and the copper rods 
Ri and Ro plunge into the two pairs of mercury cups, thus closing two 
electrical circuits. In the apparatus actually used one pair of cups was 
connected in the L.T. circuit of the receiver and the other in the main- 
circuit. 

Thus Ri and the pair of mercury cups it connects formed the L.T. 
switch of the receiver whereas Ro and its pair of mercury cups formed 
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a main switch. When the latter was closed, the lamp which provided 
the spot of light and the motor used for rotating the drum were switched 
on and the recording of atmospherics was thus carried on automatically. 
At the end of two minutes, these circuits were all switched off, by the 
breaking of the contact between A and B in the time-keeper. This pro- 
cess keeps repeating at intervals of one hour. 

It is quite easy to distinguish the places where the record for a par- 
ticular hour commences and where it ends. The motor runs for a short 
while after the switch is off before it comes to rest. During this inter- 
val the lamp is off and therefore there is a blank space indicating the 
end of the record for that hour. These spaces are clearly visible in the 
sample record. 

This simple arrangement has worked satisfactorily for over a year 
and can easily be set up without any special pieces of apparatus. The 
automatic device employed has many possibilities and may well be 
adapted to suit the requirements of any circuit which needs to be closed 
at equal intervals of time. 

Our thanks are due to Dr. S. Ramachandra Rao, DSc. (Lond.) , Head 
of the Department of Physics for helping us with many valuable sugges- 
tions and for providing the necessary facilities for the carrying out of 
this work. 



Derivatives of trans-Decalin 

By 

K. Aswath Narain Rao and T. S. Kuppuswamy 
( Annamalai University ) 

Reduced aromatic rings have assumed considerable importance 
during recent years, in view of their close relationship to certain bio- 
logical and physiological products. The experiments recorded in this 
paper were undertaken with a view to study the changes which the trans- 
decalin ring undergoes, when subjected to the action of different 
reagents. 

The work is incomplete, but it has become necessary to publish it at 
this stage since it cannot be continued by either of us. The experiments 
recorded clearly indicate, however, the unusual properties of this ring. 

EXPERIMENTAL 
iso Nitroso-trans-P-Decalone. 

Sodium wire (17*5 g.) was immersed in ice-cold absolute ether 
500 c.c. in a flask (1000 c.c.) fitted with a condenser and a drying tube 
and surrounded by ice. trans-fi Decalone (108 g.) was added in small 
quantities into the flask in the course of half-an-hour. The contents of 
the flask turned yellow and the reaction was found to be smooth. Re- 
distilled isoamyl nitrite (90 g.) was then added in the course of 3 hours, 
the flask being well shaken frequently during this period. The contents 
of the flask had now assumed a brown colour and after another 3 hours 
in ice, pieces of ice and water were added to the mixture, with thorough 
shaking. 

The pale, yellow, ethereal layer and the aqueous brown layer were 
separated. The ethereal layer was well washed with water and the 
washings added to the aqueous portion, which was then thrice extracted 
with ether, this extract being added to the previous ether solution. 

The alkaline solution was then acidified with glacial acetic acid and 
mations of isonitroso-trans-^-decalone could not be carried out. The 
ethereal solution was washed with water and dried over anhydrous 
sodium sulphate. After removal of ether, the thick reddish brown oil 
(5 g.) obtained was left in a vacuum desiccator for a week. On tritura- 
tion with acetone, a solid was obtained, which on crystallisation from 
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aqueous acetone, decomposed at 203° without melting (Found : N, 7*7. 
C10H15O2N requires N, 7-7%). 

, The yield of the product being vejy small, the reactions or transfor- 
mations of isonitroso-trans-^-decalone could not be carried out. The 
ethereal layer containing unreacted decalone was distilled and 52 g. of 
tran5-P-decalone were recovered. A small quantity of trans-P-decalol, 
m.p. 75° was also found. trans-(3-Decalone in methyl alcohol treated 
with amyl nitrite and concentrated hydrocholoric acid gave negative 
results. No success attended the attempt to prepare the isonitroso-deri- 
vative by bubbling methyl nitrite gas through a solution of the ketone 
in glacial acetic acid. 

Oxidation with Selenium Dioxide 

2:3 (1 : 2)-Di?ceto-trans-decali7 i : — To trans-p-decalone (50 g.) 

dissolved in xylene (100 c.c.), selenium dioxide (45 g.) was added and 
the mixture heated for 24 hours on a sand-bath. The contents of the 
flask turned red after six hours and finally black. The product was 
then distilled in steam, the distillate extracted with ether and the ether- 
extract washed with a solution of sodium carbonate and water and then 
dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate. After removal of ether, the 
resulting brown liquid was distilled and collected in two fractions, (a) 
b.p. 104-110°/6 mm. (12 g.) and (b) b.p. 126-130°/6 mm. (18 g.). The 
residue in the flask was a resinified, uncrystallisable, gummy mass. 

On redistillation, fraction (a) gave the diketone boiling at 
106.108°/6mm. (Found: C, 71-9; H, 8-6. C10H14O2 requires C, 72-3; 
H, 8-4/r) . It gave a seniicarbazone which on purification by boiling with 
alcohol, melted at 258°. (Found: N, 30-0/c ; Ci^H^oO^Ng requii'es 
N, 30*0%). 


Oxidation of tra7is-P-Decalone with Caro’s acid. 

trans-fi-Decalone (50 g.) was mixed with potassium persulphate 
(75 g.) in a flask which was cooled in ice and salt for one hour and con- 
centrated sulphuric acid (50 c.c.) was allowed to drop into the flask 
during the course of the next hour. After another four hours in ice 
with frequent shaking, ice-cold water (11) was added to the mixture 
and the brownish layer which separated was thrice extracted with ether. 
The ether extract was washed with water and dried over anhydrous 
sulphate and the ether on distillation, left a brown liquid as a residue. 
On standing, a crystalline substance (3g.) melting at 132° separated. 
On crystallisation from petrgleum-ether, pure trans-p-decaloTxe peroxide 
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melted at 174°. (Found : C, 71*3 ; H, 9-5. CioHigOo requires C, 71*4 ; 
H, 9*5%). 

44 g. of trans-fi-Decalone were recovered unchanged. 

Methylation of trans-(3-Decalone. 

1 (3) -methyUtrans-^-decalone, Finely powdered sodamide (4 g.) 
was gradually added to a solution of trans-(3-decalone (10 g.) in absolute 
ether (50 c.c.) in a flask fitted with a, reflux condenser and soda lime 
tube. Reaction proceeded smoothly and after 7 hours, the mixture was 
refluxed on the water-bath for 2 hours. After cooling, dry methyl 
iodide (15 g.) was slowly added during the course of an hour. After 
the addition of methyl iodide was complete, the flask was refluxed on 
the water-bath for 4 hours. It was observed that a white substance had 
been precipitated in the flask. The product was then poured into ice- 
water and the separated oil thrice extracted with ether. The ethereal 
liquid was well washed with water, dried over anhydrous sodium sul- 
phate and ether removed. The residual pale yellow liquid distilled in 
two fractions, (a) b.p. 117°/16mm. (6g.) and (b) b.p. 123-126°/16mm. 
(2g.). Fraction (a) was found to be 1 {2) -methyUtTRns-li-de calorie 
(Found C, 79*5; H, 10-9; CmHisO requires C, 79-5; H, 10*8%). 
It gives a semicarhazone, m.p. 201° and an oxime , m.p. 132°. Fraction 
(b) was found to be unchanged decalone. Attempts were made to 
methylate trans-(3-decalone with methyl iodide in presence of sodium. 
The yield of the methylated product was, however, very poor. 

Monobromination of trans-P-Decalone 

1 (3)-Bromo-trans-p-decalone : — Bromine (12 g.) in carbon tetra- 
chloride (20 c.c.) was slowly added to trans-P-decalone (10 g.) in carbon 
tetrachloride (20 c.c.) cooled in ice, in the course of an hour. There 
was copious evolution of hydrogen bromide and after two hours at the 
room temperature, the solvent was removed. On trituration of the 
residue with petroleum-ether, crystalline 1 (3)-bromo-trans-P-decalonc, 
m.p. 148° was obtained (Found : C, 51-8 ; H, 6*7. C10H15O Br requires 
C, 51-9; H, 6-5%). 

The brown residue after the separation of the crystalline substance 
distilled at 224°/20 mm. (6-3 g.), (Found : C, 51*9 ; H, 6-5%) . 

Dibromination of trans, -p-Decalone. 

Dibromo-trans-P-dccalonc : — Bromine (84 g.) in glacial acetic acid 
(50 c.c.) was allowed to drop in the course of an hour into trans-P-deca- 
lone (40 g.) in acetic acid (60 c.c.) maintained at 16°C. The brown 
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semi-solid which separated on addition of water, solidified completely 
on standing and addition of a little petroleum-ether. The substance 
(15 g.) melted at 120° in the crude state. On crystallisation from petrol 
•(70-80°), dibromo-trans-P-dccalonc melted at 132° (Found C, 38*7 ; 
H, 4*6. CioHi 40 Br 2 requires C, 38*7 ; H, 4*5%). The residue was found 
to be unreacted decalone. 

The semicarhazone of the dibromo-ketone decomposed at 225° with- 
out melting. 


Pp-Dichloro-trans-decalin. 

Phosphorus pentachloride (37 g.) was added with shaking, portion- 
wise, in the course of an hour to dry trans-P-decalone (24 g.) in a flask 
provided with a calcium chloride tube and surrounded by ice. The re- 
action was vigorous and after three hours, the product was poured into 
ice and water and the precipitated oil extracted with ether thrice. On 
washing the extract with a solution of sodium carbonate and water and 
drying it over anhydrous sodium sulphate, the ether was removed. The 
residue boiled at 112°/18 mm. and was found to be pp-dichloro-trans- 
decalin (Found: C, 57*8; H, 7*7. CioHioClo requires C, 58*0; 
H, 7*7%). The substance does not give a semicarbazone. 

The dichloro-compound was recovered unchanged by refluxing (a) 
with 33%% potassium hydroxide for 24 hours (b) for 50 hours with 
sodium hydroxide solution (c) with sodium methoxide for 10 hours (d) 
for 24 hours with sodium in xylene (e) with copper bronze in xylene 
and (f) with quinoline and pyridine for 10 hours. 

1 (3) -Bromo-trans-P-decalol. 

Bromine (20 g.) in chloroform (20 c.c.) was allowed to drop into 
trans-p-decalol, m.p. 75° (20 g.) in chloroform (20 c.c.) in the course of 
an hour. There was copious evolution of hydrogen bromide and after 
a period of twelve hours, the solvent was removed and the brown oil 
obtained distilled. Two fractions (a) b.p. 135°/25mm. (11 g.) and 
(b) b.p. 185°/25 mm. (7*9 g.) were obtained and both analysed to a 
monobromo-trans-P-decalol, (Found: (a) C, 51*20; H, 7*6, and (b) 
C, 51*4 ; H, 7*3. CioHnO Br requires C, 51*5 ; H, 7*3% ). 

P-Chloro-trans-decalin, 

Phosphorus pentachloride (15 g.) was slowly added to trans-P- 
decalol, m.p. 75° (10 g.) in a flask provided with a calcium chloride tube, 
when there was a vigorous evolution of hydrogen chloride. The contents 
of the flask assumed a brown colour and were heated for two hours on 

4 
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the water-bath. The product was then poured into ice- water and extrac- 
ted well with ether. The ether layer was well washed with a solution 
of sodium carbonate and water and dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate 
The ether was removed and the ^residual P-cfcloro-trans-decalin boiled 
at 126-128738 mm. (7g.) (Found : C, 69*2 ; H, lO'l. C 10 H 17 CI requires 
C, 69*5; H, 9-9%). 


P-Bromo-trans-decalin. 

This was prepared by heating for 6 hours a mixture of phosphorus 
tribromide (30 g.) and trans-p-decalol, m.p. 75° (15 g.) on a water- 
bath. After purifying in the usual way, the bromo-decalin boiled at 
143-145 740 mm. (15-5 g.) (Found: C, 55-1; H, 7-8. CioHi 7 Br 
requires C, 55-3; H, 7-8%). 

Di-p-frans-decalyl. 

P-Bromo-trans-decalin (20 g.) in which sodium (4-2 g.) cut into 
small pieces was suspended, mixed with dry xylene (30 c.c.) was refluxed 
on the sand-bath for 24 hours. Sodium bromide was precipitated during 
the reaction. The oil which separated on pouring the reaction product 
into water was extracted with ether and the ether solution washed and 
dried. After removal of ether and xylene, the didecalyl distilled at 
212°/20mm. (5g.) (Found: C, 87-6; H, 12*4. C 20 H 34 requires 
C, 87-6; H, 12 4%). 

The hydrocarbon was also formed by refluxing a mixture of 
P-bromo-trans-decalin (20 g.) and dry xylene (40 c.c.) with copper 
bronze (11*7 g.). Isolated in the usual way, it boiled at 212°/20 mm. 
(14*5 g.) (Found: C, 87*6; H, 12*4%). It displays beautiful 
flubrescence. 

trans-P-Decalol acetate prepared by the action of acetyl chloride or 
acetic anhyride on trans-P-decalol boils at 250^. Attempts at oxidation 
with chromic acid or potassium permanganate did not meet with any 
success. 

trarw-P-Decalone could not be made to undergo Perkin’s reaction 
nor to condense with malonic acid. 



Some Facts about the Tamil Calendar which 
deserve to be studied 

Bt 

S. S. Bharati 
(Annamalai University) 

I do not propose in this thesis to canvass the time-old controversy as 
to whether the names of the months of the year, and of the stars as well 
as the divisions of the Tamilian Calendar are indigenous or alien to the 
Tamil language. It would be flogging a dead-horse in the present state 
of morbid strife. It would be nevertheless of some profit, I think, to 
investigate the nature, bearing and significance of certain indisputable 
facts and conceptions evidenced by the Tamil classics and to trace their 
proper place in the Calendar of the Tamils of yore. 

The first patent fact that strikes any student of Tamil studies in this 
connection is this : all the days of the week, and many months of the 
year have pure Tamil names. There are also Tamil words to indicate 
that the early Tamils knew to reckon their week with seven days, and 
their year with twelve months. Divisions of time such as a day, a week, 
a month and a year were familiar to the people in the old Tamilaham, as 
is evidenced by pure Tamil names for all these conceptions Nal (/sfrm), 
Kilamai or Elunal or Tingal and Andu 

denoting respectively a day, week, month and year, are all 
exclusively Tamil names in general vogue from time immemorial in the 
Tamil language, and are of common occurrence in all the classics of the 
earliest Sangam era. That they reckoned seven days for a week is prov- 
ed by the significant name of their week viz. elunal (^dTQ^/bfrGrr) corres- 
ponding to the English Sennight. The seven days of the week also have 
Tamil names not traceable to any foreign source : Tingal 
= Moon’s day), Sevvay ~ Mar’s day), Pulavan or Narkol 

or Mercury’s day), Viyalan Jupiter’s 

day), Velli (Qia/syrisyf? = Venus’s day), Kari (cs/r/f? =: Saturn’s day) and 
Nayiru = Sun’s day). These names not only prove that the 

Tamil Calendar had its seven-day-week, but they also suggest that the 
days of the week were named after the planets and the Sun with 
whose astronomical and astrological relation the early Tamils were well 
acquainted. Similarly of the names of the twelve months in the year 
now extant in the Tamil country viz. Tai (^^csr), Masi (lc/t^), Panguni 
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(U/E70S3/?), Chittirai Vaikasi (<53)6iyc»/rS)), Ani Adi 

Avard Purattasi (^LjirLLL-frSi)y Aippasi (^uuS), 

Karttigai and Markali (u)/r/r<a;^), nearly two-thirds are 

Tamil-words. I know that some*recent scholars contend that most cff 
these twelve names are of Sanskrit origin. But the significant fact that the 
greatest and earliest Tamil Grammarian Tolkappiyar by his rules in the 
Eluttadikaram ((bra^^^c^^^irirLh) specially provides for the sandhi of 
the names of the months and of the daily stars would strongly suggest 
that such names were treated as Tamil 'words even in those early times. 
Whether the Tamils evolved the several names with their relative con- 
cepts as part of their culture indigenously, or whether they borrowed 
the ideas from others inventing and concocting appropriate names for 
them in their language is a question difficult of a decisive verdict in the 
paucity of convincing evidence. The general probability however in 
all such cases is that whenever notions or things entirely exotic are bor- 
rowed from another language or people, they are taken along with the 
names for those notions and things current in the language or among the 
people from whom they come. The cycle of sixty years from Prabhava 
(iSirUiou) to Akshaya is such an instance. The entire system 

has been borrowed from Sanskrit. Hence the names of the sixty years 
of the cycle now in vogue in Tamil are all Sanskrit words adopted with 
the system in its entirety. The fact that no Tamil names have been 
coined for these years or even for the cycle of sixty years only corrobo- 
rates and confirms the truth of the thesis stated above. And the con- 
verse of this thesis is also equally true and would therefore be accepted. 
Exclusively indigenous names or words for ideas and things in a langu- 
age would ordinarily warrant the inference that the notions and things 
they signify are not borrowed from alien sources, but are native to the 
culture and language to which they owe their genesis and in which they 
have currency. Hence I desist from entering upon any elaborate discus- 
sion of this phase of the question. 

The Tamils discovered or knew the difference between the planets 
and the fixed stars, and have called them by appropriate Tamil names. 
K61 (CdF/rw) in Tamil means always a planet as opposed to nal (/s/rsfr) 
the generic name for stars. The existence of such exclusive indigenous 
names for the various astronomical concepts in Tamil from very early 
times would ordinarily suggest that Tamils were advanced in civilisation 
and culture sufficiently to be acquainted with the phenomena and fea- 
tures of those facts from a time prior to that of even Tolkappiyar whose 
age is now fairly fixed to be not less than 2,500 years ago. 

It is commonly agreed that Varahamihira replaced the older lunar 
year by the solar year in the calendar in the Non-Dravidlan India. If 
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this were so, it is noteworthy that the Tamils commonly reckoned not 
only their year but even their days by the annual and daily progress of 
the Sun in relation to their earth, centuries before Varahamihira started 
Ris new system and introduced the oolar year or Sauramanam in the 
Calendar in the Aryan world. Vide: 

O^0(Q^fru9 LL(^0fnB pjiiu 
UfBuLjLb 

aiTiuQp Qinhir jSmeu 
Q<s^€ir p<sii ih pfSi^Qpirir Q Ufrei>Q6iJ sir jp) 
iBSssrpOpm (2u/r0(y)sYrCDxr. 

Lfpijb, 30 ‘ ^^p^iT (Lp^^oSSTSsarm 

(Puram 30. Uraiyur Mudukannan Sattanar) . 

This and a number of other similar references in the old Tamil 
classics which are all of them as old as, if not even earlier than the 
2nd Century A.D., the age of Senguttuvan and therefore of Silappadi- 
karam, would prove the acquaintance of the early Tamils with the solar 
year and many solar facts. 

One other fact in this connection worthy of notice is this. In the 
calendar of all the Hindus other than the Tamils, the solar months are 
now reckoned by the time taken by the Sun to pass through each sign or 
twelfth part of the Zodiac ; and this is borne out by the names of the 
twelve months corresponding to the names of the Zodiac, viz. Mesham 
(QLL<s)^Lh), Rishapam Midunam (^LS^ 65 ri.L),Kadagam(d&z— dBLo), 

Simham (5?/©<»Lb), Kanni (< 55 sir 4 ,- 3 /?), Tulam (^sv/tld), Vruchikam 
Danur Makaram (LCdSirzi), Kumbam ( 0 LDZ-yLc>), 

Meenam , corresponding respectively to the Tamil Chittirai, Vai- 

kasi, Ani, Adi, Avani, Purattasi, Aippasi, Karttigai, Markali, Thai, Masi 
and Panguni. But in the Tamil country neither the system of reckon- 
ing or naming the months by the signs of the Zodiac is in common vogue. 
On the contrary the twelve months carry severally the names of the 
stars which coincide with the full-moon day in each month. The need to 
correlate this lunar reckoning of the month to the solar year entailed 
uneven periods for each of the months in the different years. For inst- 
ance, any month in one year may consist of thirty days ; but in another 
year it may be of twenty-nine days or less or of thirty-one or more days, 
as may be needed by the requirements of annual adjustment. 

In all the Aryan and Aryanized Hindu India the new year starts from 
Mesham, Aries, the first of the twelve signs in the Zodiac which the Sun 
enters at Vernal Equinox. In the Tamil country to this day the current 
notion of the common people is that a year begins with the month of 
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Thai, which generally starts immediately after the winter solstice.The 
Tamils consider as of greater importance and celebrate the first of Thai 
more jubilantly and ceremoniously than the first of Mesham 
((?£Z)( 5 )^Lr.) or Chittirai, which passps almost unnoticed in the unsophistir 
cated rural-Tamilaham. The observance and celebration of the 
beginning of Thai in all Tamil area may imply the retention of their im- 
memorial reckoning of the new year from the close of the winter solstice, 
which corresponds with the spring in the western countries. 

There is yet another point of difference between the time-reckoning 
of the Tamils of yore and the Non-Tamils in India, that appears to be of 
even deeper and more radical significance than the facts referred to 
above. We are familiar with two ways of reckoning a day in all the 
calendars governed by the astronomical system evolved in Aryan India 
and in the civilized Europe. A day is reckoned from sunrise to sunrise 
or from mid-night to mid-fiight. A day is of twenty-four hours by the 
European reckoning, and of eight jamams each of seven and a half nali- 
gais or of sixty naligais in all in the Indo-Aryan system. The Tamils in 
the early age of the Tamil classics divided their day into six divisions as 
against the eight jamams in the Sanskrit. The six diurnal subdivisions 
of time are named in the Tamil literature as kalai (^<!Lfick) = forenoon), 
nanpakal (^ibmTU^(k — mid-day), erpadu (^(^r/buirQ — afternoon), malai 
(ibird^ — evening) , yamam or Nallira (uifrtbLh = mid-night) and vaikarai 
(<ss)6ij<s(au)p ^ small hours of the night till dawn) . This gives an even 
period of ten naligais for each of the six divisions, three by 

day starting from the sunrise and three by night commencing from' the 
sunset. But the most startling fact appears to be that the early 
Tamils reckoned their solar day from midday to midday. They did 
not take the sunrise as a starting point for the day, as obviously the time 
of sunrise as that of the sunset varied from month to month and even 
daily. Naturally there was no positive means of measuring the point of 
midnight either. The meridian on the contrary is always a constant and 
certain factor to fix as the starting point for a standard day. And the 
Tamils seem to have adopted therefore the unvarying meridian as the 
natural starting point for a standard solar day. Numerous references in 
the several poems of the classical period bear out this apparent truth. 


2 . 

3 . 


Quiu<s>dfr€k pSihp (Kapilar — Aham. 158). 

LJ®LD<sm[piq(^LB^ir pj)} 

^lSiuld (EslLQl (Auvai — Narrinai, 129). 

QpjT jpiLb ^<ss)iru90sir .f5® ibirm ' 

(Piran—Sattanar— Narrinai, 68) . 
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4* / 5 ®/ 5 /r 6 rr lUfrOub&fr (Narrinai, 125). 

5 . uiri^i9^ 

<ssyu\i]<oS)L^S((^(kfB'Bs^ QiopQc^Q 

mQ)(5(T^ &r6ir(^ir <oUih^ 

Of^QQLDsiruSoijffrp 

(Seraman Sattan — Kurunthokai, 268). 

0. 06)j(^^&rr<sujr<s96^ ^uv^pSoO^tSiU 

e-ir6i|0(jpirjp/ Ln^ira9(i^^ ^©/^/Tirrr 

(Pudampullan — Kurunthokai, 190) . 

7* ^lT^<5Si (SiifTmu:) [bG^ps fTm 

^dssT Qulu^ OuiTL^ihO^&sT (Nalvettanar — Narrinai, 53). 

8. (^!tQ<o\')I^S Qp^tiraL^&sr ffjjri 

6isssr,^iT Lj 3i83nru9(T^6rr pjQf^n'srr 

(Mudattirumaram-Narrinai, 228) . 

9* ^Qtnfr 

Qi0^ (vPifrQ^ir lUfr'^eyr 

(Serumarunkumaranar — Narrinai, 257) . 

10. L{^<S!D^iumLDfk^ pp /x/reS'0jYr /^©^/rsrr 

(Kiranevyirriyar — Narrinai, 281) . 

11. c^;fl0srr 

g)ir<3fl^ sn(f^p6^6ir ^SiLjtli (Kollan Vennaganar — Narrinai, 285). 

12 * 0[^Q(^iru 0ufriU(oS)3i pj(j)iBfrQGiriU 

(su^Qu-ssr OiMfriJ^u (Marudan Ilanaganar — Narrinai, 290). 

13. J>l€m!EJ(^ c95/r joffloYr0/.i 

u)iu/Bffl 0 sYr i^Qf 5 ir< 3 ir (Sokiranar — Narrinai, 319). 

14. ui/rrfl iQeirp «^/fl 0 Grr ,T?®/ 5 /rcfr(Aiyur Mudavanar — Narrinai, 334). 

15» e_0LSe3)df'lL/,/7‘J9/ Q^LL(^<oiJQ^ /5®/T?,TSYr 

^(j^^SsmQufT LD(7^srr fT lu eirQ p 
eiSoOT S (J^eh- tSiUGSIJi) 

umJbLjL^&ir QpQ^QiSifrQ 

^ tW SSi IT P5(Tl fo ^>0/^Co63^. 

(Kilarmakanar Seliyanar — Narrinai, 383). 

16. ^eAr^LBpujTjSBGinr ^sm&?L^irs Qsfr^s^^ 
fsQi^/r^ QenL^L^LD QuirS meus^pi 

dSL- car tlm (Perunkannanar — Narrinai, 388). 

17* 0/5®/5/r Q&Jfr(smL£>€Sdfl iBi^prSiU (^QpyfTGir 

Qu(f^(y^^irefr(Dinii^ 0 ^lj 
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Qu{r(^^efnB^/SiLjti Oufriuiuir infrissrr 

4Sfr6ii/rmsiu/r G^/reirp suiri^p^ 

(5T^if/r «nsuiijd5ii Qeiieff* ^lu 0^&i>G<sufriU iSeir 

(^j)iiS/ri ^dnesT^ ^dssrp*Qp^ (Mullaipattu, 50-58). 

18. L£)/r 600 srr /^®/5rsrr GuirSp p^Smiuir 

mSsop piip ^Ssssri GairiL® 6uiTdsrri(^ (Nakkirar— Aham, 126). 

19 . (^J^IQpUJ<^ LCjpi Spf^ SsfTir LD^ S^pii^ 

jifj^iLEeir GsFQ^ih i^Qf^rsrr (Nakkirar — Aham, 141). 

II* 1. (^^6iJsr<somir[^frLL (^sir pp^^Q 

G)/5^ Od5! — • ^ik p ^Gsrc^Q^ik} SrL.S(i^6fr 

(Nagankumaranar — Aham, 138). 

2 . J>l<oSiinn!r^ Gsuil^i^ii j^o^ikQSd us^ nyfreir 
u(^GiJiriu (^inSQoJirQ esiUihLfp Q<s^(r^iQ 

(Perumbanarruppadai, 11, 111-112) . 

3* sMff sfruufrsrrir xS&ssruSeimr 

Gplr<si]^iW(^ Qp(^eSo!n' fsir^irsssT 

L£iSS)iptLI(SS)LDii ^jDp JUSSilTfBfr GireSiLLlUQpUb 

Ji/<Slf)3^Ss0 OFQ^li^ r^lUlM GU^lk^S&fT 

<35Z__61j6yr 6S)SUJJp} ^(kr^^iLf) 

(Maduraikkanji, 11, 647-651) . 

III. !• usSiu(S^ fSeii p uit^lL siiD(^^ (Paranar — Aham, 125) . 

2. u®LD( 55 )^ Quiri^iip uit^lL di® 0 '/ro (Narramanar — Aham, 92). 

3 . UfT^^ (Silli^tBLD .... 

. . Gun'll p SfTi^psueir 

jijffOGO € 0 (^LhuL^p sirsmstM (Ammuvanar — Narrinai, 307). 

4 . u/r@syr 

e_ 0 (Tpi= QsuiiOpfSiLjLii OufrQ^Op/rQ 

(Perisattanar— Narrinai, 104) . 

5i Quiuiksireo LbiurkQdJ 

OurTQ^^ si^ ufT^Gir (AJamperisattanar — Narrinai, 255). 

6 . Qa-fTeira^Lh Quitq^^ Qsfrsrr Ufr^orr (Narrinai, 171), 

7 S0fksireo^ /8io Sfrinir 

Guiueiju Qu«dl-. uJdseijti ufr^iL 

(Kunriyan— Kurunthokai, 301) . 

8 * u/r^err 

^(^^ir^mpifiOirir Q^ffGuirp 

^SpmGsar LLiriaQerrQ Q^iLuf-irfr Gi\(Stsn^pGp 

(Kollaxmlisi~Kimm, 145). 
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9- 

10 . 


11 . 


12 . 

13. 


14. 

15. 


lj/tqlL usfr<sifl tufrSstfriS ^u9iT^^O€ST€sr (Kapilar, Kurun, 142). 


(^Sodso (S&=irS(sS(T^sh‘ uiLi-^sir jpi 

u^Q(S^nrir ^(^<SrLh uit^lL siei(^S)) 
iurr{BJ(^ Odipu 

u /r (@) f J- ds iw (g ih u 3? LD 

^(^I^Q^(2<siJrrcfi triLi 


(Kapilar, Kurun, 355). 
(Nakkirar — Aham, 58). 


LDsir ,§iiiu9 f'r LLis^-fh^ (Ilantevanar Aham, 58). 

Qu(^i}^L^p (QlLl^^^u ( 3 tu/r^<^Lf) 

^ 0 ®, 55 /^ LLJptSp UfTlULJ QuffiO ^ 

e_0G)<fl5(i^ ufT^sh- <siJ(T^sumir Quiuir ^eSdi) 

L/crrcrfieir ^<sif)<3FQiuQ£>ih^p(Dp 

«fly6^so/B5)/rz^ ^liuSso (Maduraikkanji, 11, 544-544). 

uit^lL 65/E/0f?S^L-uJi^a. (Ibid. 1, 631). 

0637- jp! 0siffl/fu u6k€^3k.^irLJ ufT^m (Nedunalvadai, 11, 11-12). 


All these passages refer to the mid-night time in three several 
phrases, r^S'i^frsrr^ m ir f5 it sir and L.i/r(S^«fr. All these three phrases 

literally mean half-day. These cannot possibly mean the middle of night 
as such. Mid-night is always spoken of as nallirul (^/i5s^srfi0^T), vide : 

^)!rsjnzrii-|0 (y^irjpi I'^rm '5^3ifli^irr (Senkannanar — Narrinai, 122). 


fBarOGYTsir lUiTia^ jpul uQQlo 

(Pudampullanar — Narrinai, 333) . 

i^oir'Sifl^sn tunruy^ O^eS LJ/r/r<i 0 tL 

iSoirdafT OsiJQ^Sp <2S^fi<53)ir uj/rffl 

(Maduraikkannanar, Kurun, 107). 

The midnight as such is also called arai-irul 

{^j)j<ss)irS(f^^ or «gy« 5 )iru 5 )ir€i|) 

1 (5Ti^>^}lBLpih^ 

£-ir6i|0 Qpirjp} ub6SijrS(i^ emQi^frsrr 

2* 06iJ(^SeoT (SUireSeir <smui^^Sso ^lBiu 
a_ir6ij0 (Lpir£)i ub<smirS((^m /?r®/5r/r6Yr 

3* ^5P^0l1z— ^<s3)iru9jr^6k 

(Kudalur kilar — Puram, 229) . 

Both the phrases ^i(Si5)inji9(i^Gfr and jEG^GiflirGii mean identically the 
Daiddle of a night. pGurGt^irsij is the antithesis of jj^git (nal) 

signifies middle. Therefore pQmTU£B(^ means the middle / that is, 
day-time ; and pGrroffljrGy means the middle or ^JTGij or night-time. The 

other phrases [sQusireir^ Ufr(^(sir and j^mirpirGrr can neither literally nor 

5 
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semantically suggest the middle of night-time as such. But we know 
there is no mistaking the meaning of these phrases in all the passages in 
the classics where they refer only to mid-night. The passage 
^6^iru9(7^ <5mQ/Bfr<oYr clearly shows that both the phrases j^miru9(7^GH* 
and jEQjSfTGYT have been consciously used by the poet in the same context 
in juxtaposition to express the two different concepts — ^half of the night 
and half of the whole day. The poet obviously suggests by these expres- 
sions in this passage that mid-night is both the middle of the night and 
the middle of the solar day as reckoned in the calendar of the early 
Tamils. The only possible explanation would be that in the age of the 
classics the Tamil people considered midnight to be also the middle of 
their full-day. They signified the day-time or the day-half of their 
full-day by the word pakal u^sdoy as opposed to night time of their day 
which they called ^irfr or (Vide the passage uir(^LL<sna(i^^iM 

of Nakkirar cited above). Here he contrasts ,sfEi(^<^ (night) 
with’ u<s(30 (day). But a whole day consisting both of night and day is 
known by the name oi/siror (nal. u[r(^6Yr means uir^f^ir^ or half of 
the day. So also ^jGf)irjBnr<5fr and /sQ/sfrofr mean half or the middle of a 
day. The calling of the mid-night deliberately by phrases suggesting 
conclusively that it was the middle of a day would be possible only with 
the consciousness that it was exactly the half of the full day as reckoned 
by the Tamil people of that age. It seems fairly certain, 
therefore, that the Tamil people reckoned the time of their 
solar day in times of yore from meridian to meridian, and 
not from sunrise to sunrise . The innumerable excerpts cited 
above would conclusively convince all unbiassed minds that this is the 
only significance squaring with the language in which all the poets of 
the early classical age refer to midnight. This is a phase and aspect of 
an astronomical or astrological problem which deserves, in my opinion, 
further study and more scientific investigation. 



By 

S. S. Bharati 
> 

(Annamalai University) 

12. ^Ssasrunui <35£ju/6§50 

(S<Si)Q<^0lE](^ lL\U(kl(^^ SmQpsiff Qloit^u 
Lj(S0m6ir ^mrir/ip GiurGir, 

^<oS)^uj(El^^ ^ ^fflijOu<7 0efr^6V6or ^ S7 6j5r^@ (^^^nQpih (ipm 
3k-rSuJ Qfi6\)^ QppeSIlU S6\)6UQJ)<SdS^d(^li^ lS&h ' LjemiT 
peo iSffl^eo^ ei^u) 14f-ay^ s^piuo @/z908 Qp^sSuj ^^essreuetDSSi^s 

(^LD ^metr ^mujL^(ipjisms’2efr.^ f5Qi8'2ev eS&rdstrdj S^pj erQ^^asfTLiu^ ^ujlls 
pp etQgip 0^^i7®(S»«rr/r(5ir). 

(g)~6rr.): — ^Ssror LDUui^pip^m su^S'2eviiSl€\)QsiJ = QppeSiij ^ear 

L9SEBT/F^35Bcr<®6rr/r«jr Li€smiTp6\) iSiH^eo ^jtieis6\) ssul^^ p ^lEO^rr 

(if<isiiiS(^u^ ^ppu>S(^^ ^ puL^rfiea)LDiL{€s>L^uj . Qpeis>pQtJU u/rlev Qpeo^ 

Q(BUjj3i^ LD0pLh er^k^iSi Seoikserflei) Ss^Qj^L^eky ^iuevirg^i & pu 

L\(flesnLuu pp iSpSeOiiiseffl^ seo^p^ih eSIeodsuuL^fr ; SevG^^di^ ilujib 

0^^ ^(okQpesr QiDfTi^u =.[^QiSUfTQ(r^(if5Sissk pLDci(^rflQDU)Lupp S6\)iSis&fleo 

UHJUlil(gp60(oS)LLlLf QlD^^IJd) ^SUSUnQQ^Q^aS Lniuisih UpfS SeOlBSik plLQp&r 
iLiuiB^peS^'^ Quukfr^ sk-pjQiir^ Ljeom is^ (^emiriBp LjeOGSiiD QujfrQjT^Ljeo 
Qear^ Qy^is/sdsSeyr iBeka/Sip ^/zSeyewL-CJaj/r/f. 

Qpp^ Qpsk(rr^U)L^serfiek ft pQ psarirtkiakr ^(SS)S^fS2ev* ^ihesiinutr^ 
^suOeunQ^ iBeop^ p(^iii ^euGeufr^i^^^sm SpuLjffleo)iL iLjetoL^tuQ^^ p/u), jfjih 
QpQDpLueoTjSj S&)isjs^iB ^2ems(^iB pLDQpkr LLujiki^peo & peairOp&sfl^LL eSeoia 
Qiw UL^frO^ekp/iB OperflujuuQii, 

LimriT^€\> QppeSuu ^i^hssra^tL^ui^ QpseopQuj ^OJpjiS p^^ fipi^fftiu 
SeoiBs2errqLDf (^/i9(^S u/r^ Qisiijp€\) LDQ^pih <simu Quir^u Quiuns 

eirirp piSlifi pnm iDirLf* Oulu Qjtit ppi€a)Loujfre\) ^^smai^ih S6\)ksi^ih 

tutrmQih g>0 iStresiiLiu OojmaOsfr&ki ^Q^BmrLDujk(^iQpfT piih SeoinuasQpm 
^.cmOi^ms Qanm^pea ai^L^nQ^m QspLjpp^) ^lulds ppSiQ ^ /r-emL^fr^/fiiu/r 
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pQs ^pk^iBuj Quujirrr(^ih, ^ ^^essri 
@//?L/Ou/r0(?6rr’ Qffir pQ(fr^L^Q^ij> eneSfiLj ^ojQojrrQjrrr 

Q^SSQpUi ^puLj!fl(50U) ^/SuJ SsOp^pQs pSvfllL^lft&DLD tL/©DL-,fi 

^^Qe}ifT0 fSei) ldss^u) ^euojisiBeo ^,i^^smGujfr(ipdsfSiS^ tLfih 
Gs>suuiT^peSiij^Lj, ^sQoJi ^dOeufT0 iSeop^ih j>jpp/b(§^ Qpi^ffluj ^q^ssQu) 
fjum /Su LSpQQjfrQ^dsiEJsfeiTuqui QpfTL-nLjuQp^u Lie\)Q€sr/6l €i> ^S3(^Qff{Lpeo 
p6ii(ir^srr ^ SsQ^ih ^Q^iasQ^ignuirilL^fT^ ^ihiS^op^tJU&JLiLh iL(r fim 
piTas ^(i^peOfTSfreoLDiufr^^ ld!t/ 6I SaQfU) ^0!Si(Sa S&jLouJaais 

OsiT^i^pdo LLirum pj ^ m u ^^Qevrr^^^emiLjti) €pQiQQjrr0 Se\)p^p^^ 
& pUL^ffl€BiLD\L^Q!)i^'JjpiTSa ^pUUl^^LD J^Q S lT€tmQ ^tflBeOp^ ^BjQ€i}{rQjT 

^Qpssu} fSa i^Qeuom Q ll f^ekp eneanrujODpuSssr ^ Seo p^uLie\) a^pfruoev fi^Sessnuua 
SLD Qsrr^tsrruu(ElQuD€sru ^ih ^iSi^tMirQum uist^ipp Opir^sfruiSlujiT 
^fre\} eS&raSu (ourrispiriT . 

pi/Siiii ^uu4^l£)!T( 7^ (Beoih iu(rpfru9^u). fSsQpih ^Q^ssihup/iSp^^em 

QJ(SS)SILI€S)LLLJU^ U €S) lU U) IT Lf • ^UJ6V <5B(T^^(T^^ £ 6V SlJ€B)a LU T €0 ^^eSOT UJ6B)LDS 

0LO lSIso^^ulIu. iSIpSfreo su GpiTi\>snuiSuu!T a^i^ek unL^ekjpi fr»7 6sru^ 

(^p^irppiTeo QppQpm eSlen-iw(^ui, Lf&mirpeo QppeSluj ^^Qeiifr^ 

p(^Lh QpoDpQuj (^pS (^^Qppe^iLj Se\)iEja^26rru QuneoQ^ s^^ir lunuD 
QppeSuu s/reosiJsa)sai^i£) p^dp^ ^ajpGurr^ppU) uppSppsi^d&puLjfftstDiii Qarr<^ 
90^2b5ri0 ^Qir aneodpirm 3k.p^ Qld^ld QietDirtueiDp 

uSeo‘Seo, er IE p p q LD ^ujpJuppS j)jpp(^d^ & pd^rfiiupeoeofr p LSpaneoms&B 
^U) Saippeo ak-QLDfTpeSI&fr y ^suOeufrfT^ ^dsmqih^ er^eOfr Seoiwseifl^LD QumeoQsi/^ 
iSi60ei)irasneO(hiaQ&rrr($ii}) seod^ Sai^Qj^ih si^ujuul^it^ aekupj Oojeffluu&OL^* 
GTeorQsi/f ^^GeDfrQj/TQ^dsQpLh Sipp@d= & pis ^tfluu pass ^puQupp SeothOuir 
(if^aefflQeoQiu SaQ^ih eresr ^(T^p^iund Qsrrek&rdo ak.L^frpj. e-rRuQun-f^sksisfrfr 
Qiu ereoeorr ^(y)dsiiS(^Lh S60(ipu) Quitqp^ilitQlu (ipp pQurr (j^(m Qj&Dsserfl^ 
^QimGsun m(oS)pp ppptDs^ ^ujeSI&DUjq uppSdp ^puqiflGtou) Qa/r^erR^th^ creb 
e\)rrfReOiBaefFI^LD €T^ GO rru Quit Q^ pj serf! ^LD GjppQuprS a6\)ispj fSai^pgpUTSJSu^ 
LUuuL^irp}. ^d^p^Fp^^ (tpppQuiT(^(SffljresffrL^do QuTTQ^ps^QrpLceo Se^ih 

eSIpisp} s^puulLl^p, QurrQ£>pQuirevdrpSp, ^SfewjrOoj/r® iBeoih (ptS(^9(ippeSluj 

OufrpuOuuJiT Quppi LDujiij(^p6Vrr^ Qj(^ih ^tuwsppp QuirQ^LLi^nuD, OufTQppj 

<5oir uppS pjpp€0)aLU LDuudsp^pSL^effB^'Bsv ajir peSsk^QurrQ^p LDiudau) eSIpispj 

«i_ pQojGmu^ppSl^^* 

^pp(^ Seopp ^ir&pjTQL^fr(i^dsfs pihQp&k Loujis^peOGor pS^ g)ir 

6wr® /SeOw ^QfftrQGunQpiap^&ffae^ Ui{Usi^peSi6\)'^^^ erdrjgv QuiTQ^m Sn^jpi 

(SUIT ^jF&^TTsSssRuuir* ^oop i^im^Uiu9eo Qoip/ufn^GO&ffrp 5 ?^ u)fr pnu it tienL^d 
<50^ u)iuis}(^QipiT(^u), 5?a/O0y/r0 Seoppih pfpp^iRiuojdieOfru tSp OQj/rQpd 
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Ssy^^eoeoLDiLju:) er&fru^i^QeoQtUy ^^QeufrQjrtr(i£dmji^p(gui 
iBeo^Q^rrQ L 9 pSeoiiis'BeiriLjiB Q^(Tu.iTL^ <ai-^^€U ^fsanLeijQjiU-^Q^Gsru^ 

• Q^(3fBiUuu(SlLL, f^0 Sev^^u u&} QojfTQpdsih L£>ujiS}(^d) ^ u6\)iS^^^ 

^QjTn‘Q^<ssLD £Z)LL//B0LD. (e^y^vray^ ^ojQsufr Qsrn'Q£)ds^(S^rr(Siil) ue\) fB€\)^Q^fTL^iTLf 
losioldil^ld) eresru^o)^ gtcutQsUj sSsjsi^uuir ^ 

cg^//?aj/f s0^^iTuSI^ ' ^^^smLDLusi^gii^^ia si^S'bsvuSeoQsu ’ srear^ ^errC?®; 
^dsQ^^sts)^ ei 9 sfrs<su(ourT ^iu^n'(^Lh, ^ SeoQ^Q^fB^' iDiju(Ei(^^eS^ eresra 

Sn^LLL^\L\<sts>iTuu^ Gufr0LL QuiTQ^^^iBm fS QpiremufTQu) eS^hsfr^^ iDuuikiS&asus 
^(tjl/ljlLl-. epOsrfTQ^ssil) u6\)Se\)iE}seffl^ Ssi^eu^ ^0 

sireo ^^^LDuuiT ^ srek^ sk^fS fBt^^^irsSsffBujiT ^stDjs^ jtjQDLDei^sfrLLQcn 

^ih Qurr0i^rr^> ^QirsiT€d ^ q^iBso^^ud ueoGojrrQpdsLD 

Sn^L^a mLD GojeffiuuQSii Ouir^&^^esuD lupSs* 

^^P(3 ^&ru:)^ir(smiT3?^^LD Gufr^sfrirsii^ ; — ^^esord (^ffluu Qp^p 

Qufr(T^iar L£)pG(n^iT ^2mrd(^ff}ijj QpppGu[T(T^G&ra(pi pp^diaupiuuuL^ir ^ ; 

cgewr® Be\)LD Qs^irB ppsSl6o'2eo Gujearpi G^rrev^suir ; (oTsstQsh sneoiii tnuum^ii) 

sfshrpeufTQj^uSppn*^^ p(^ifjuu GsufrQ^saii) QskiG(^Q^ SeOjd 

^ p(^d ok^gup^u^ sL^S^uSleoG&iesr p Gp&r&rpG peffluj dQuSiQ^dsGkjLD^ ^p 

p(^ LDiT(7r/>s ' ^(7^^2saifrd(^rftuj QpppGufT0&r wpG(^ir ^2easrd(^fftuj Qp p pGun 

(oetraQ Q^sr Bppe\) ermu Guir^^ Gsfrdreu^ ^6B)U}&i€tDL^pp^ p/- 

QpfT^SfTULSuJIT ' ^'^SSSrLDLud(^p/p^^ 6T eoT 0 iT 6^ /j? , ' ^^etXTuSid) QpppGun(J^^ 

wujd}(^p6\>^ Gimp} sk.fS^ifieo'2e\)- ^peSm, ^&ru) ^gemir ^ppiih ^d(^p^gd 
Gs=rr pG(n^L^0d(^ GfBrftujGua(T^efr€srgiJ, 

^dsesrs^iLjLL S6\)iB)6s’BKmLiwLLQLD sk^rS^ jtfsupplGaBGtDajLf eSeirds erQpisp 
^d^p^irp^i\)^^€up^<^ LfpLDuiTGsr sfrediiis'^iLfLo s0uGun-0&Ts^iLiu)L^(^p^ 
^eupfSeor wiLidsiiis^iqu) ^saoLoi^^i) Qpvup&iu^^ uetDipru ^etDjiuiTS/Hiun's&r 
g)0«iy0ii) ^^(^p^jp^p(§p puiQp^ LDn-gtiuL^u u&JOJagtf GuiT(t^m a^gfiQjrrgfraSI 

0)/f. 


13* ^iBuQu!r(^Gfr^(o^esr Lr)iUiWS6ilLh Ou 

^d^SsjJBTserrGu/revQei/, ^p^^essrssfpGsr ^anunm l 9 p ^ffluGufr 0 
efrs(^u) U60 Beoiwsstfl^Lh gj ppGupjSsufB^ tLUjitii^ih^^ Gresrgv sk^pjS p^ , 

(@-6fr.) LfemiTp6\)y iStflpeo^ ^0PP^y erg^w gg/FjS&usri 

0iHuQurr0€ksQ&rqLL€k pS ^ ^GuppS^ s^jirufroj ^^f^iftuQuir^efrsQ&riTQ ^qdld 
p^d QsiTL^purrevesrQiiTiIjj iSpojypd (^p^JJtsjseBeo ^QBajir <3k^p,u} ^QsiresarQ 
p^d s^peo.^ ^iSifld po^iosSsrikseo ^seodpQu/TQp^^^ ^srrLiQ^ QppsSuuesreiijih^ 
^iffuOufr0^s^efru QufrevGsi.1^ ^0 Beop^d^d pevBfL\rfi€SiLDa9m fS GieveVfrSevp 
g^in sud^ LbujBiSGkjiii Gupiih, 
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fFpQpsfririh 

^2ssBrs(^rftLjQufr0^sefrfrs eS Ljemir^do Qp^eSiu erii^ 

eui^ Luntk^^eo Qld/d^^^jTjS^p jr-^l/ulIl - QuirefreSeo ^^etoeuiB 
^^iSfTL^imsiTLDeo^ ^luioupfSt ^.ffluQuiT0isfrfr luGSiiLsauu^enetsT iSpeijQpetr €T€sr 
u6tf>^ w^QrflLUiT *s6\)iB^Qufr(if>^LL^ p (^^^jri^serfip 

^iLQeiiprr^^ ^ppeossiu ^sp^^mriLjiftu Qurr(^^s(^u:>^ eS pkQ pn^iu gg/F 

^Ssa5rq//?uOu/r(]50Jr<35gir QuireoQsii^ GvmjriueppuSl^ir /S Oiuihp tSeOpj^ih a;/F^ 
LLiuiEi^p^ GTbarueiDp (^p^irppueo ^Qfftujfr eS&riBs&Deijppfr it, 

FFemQ ^^fftuQufr0efr^6Vesr^ Gresru^ ^^2emd(^fftuQufr 

06 fr’ GTSST eSIpi^QpiT ^LU ^iF ^ LD 6 V 60 IT p iSIpQsiieard OstTi^erreo QeuFmQih. 
QufT(T^6(r^eom ’ Gf^uoap jijeoeoesr ^ ^ifluQuiTQ^m ’ gtgst^ Qs^rr^LDir p/SI^ 
QpmeS pihQ pa^uu ^ LD^eorrp ^ffluQuiT^GfriTGiJGBr gt G sr <iQ s it (^gdQ p Frem 

Qu Quifl^ih Qufr0pp(ipGtDL.ppiTu:), ^esfl : sun pi QsiT<^&nrLD^ ^ ^rfiu 

QuIT(T^<S(T 60 60(T p <S(T^LjQufT0(ck<SB(ck Qp p pQ U U S GT GOT pi ^GfflJD ^JGm/T QufT 

06ir QatT^su^ih Qurr^ipir^* GjOrnsirfleo^ ^2smLDuud(^pip^ih Gimp 
ppneo QpppOu,l(^m IDLUdSQpih^ ^ GTIfSgO LD0/&S/D ^GljliiLf^^lh ’ 
GJGsrupfTGO s(f^uQu{r(r^<^SGTflm wiussQpiii t^^rfliLiiT pevfJQGupi (^^^iriiissGrrrr p 

3f^rSlu9(f^pp6^Gk y Sj^J P<oS) pQ UU IT p pH ^ UD 3k.fS^Qumu^ Sn^/lSlU^ 

a^p^ GfGsr^fEJ (^ppp^p(^ ^€usiDFUJ!T6fnr<i(^Lhn ^Qifliuir ^*^rfluQufT0<^ 
GrmQ(n^ ^uj iLf LDeoeoirp GmssS^Gir Quq^if iL\ih lErreoGUGsis iBeop^ih 

IDLUlilSGllLD Qup/U)^^ GTSarC^d) (5a=^^ITs8€ffflLUIT ak-ppilh JIIG(DU>GilG{DL^pp€Sr pi, 

Ga)<sd82eir Qu(r^iB^dsssrs<^d(^ iSgold QutiQp^sGflio Gi^&jQiL psFfliLirflGtDLp an^piui 
gSI^Cdlu uSI^eon ppireOj P^ifl pp^eoir SeoihQurrQp^seffJeo ^gosu suif^ ldujihi(^Qld 
^U) (sSl60S(^Lh QsuemL^pufTppGsrp'. Qld^ud^ Qldgo ^j€mL^{T(^(^p^iir Qppio Sip 
ih (^p^iTQpis^iiJ iBsrQeo iFQsu^^ssifriF^^SiisrsGrflGor ^LueOLjaS^Qiu GiSeirsQ^ lS p^ 
4;3-(ipp60 4:9-GUGS)^iLi(^6fr (^p^iri^sFifido SgO OufT^eSlujsOLfs^ s^jiSy ^GupfSesB 

pi^uSldo 50, 51 cgii) (^p^iTikis&fleo GtDsdS’BGfrQu^i^^ems'^ eSl6irsQ(^i^S(^LD 

^&fftujlT FPGtkQ JljGOrLS^Gin-IF^^GmilSl^ ^lUeOLjaS(^S 8 gO)L^QuJ ^ek rSllUGtS>LDUUH p 
Qprri—iTLj Gf ^GijiSim fS ^pi^uSlp sf^piih GtDsdQ^ Ou(r^iB uSlQpp^ 
^Gup/SI^ ^eossmrLD af^pjQpdr lliu^siw af^fS^QsT&srS Qsn^^peo gt^iguh p(r^ 
gJl/0 SPfreOfTGtDlLUjrSIs, 

14^ LjGSsiirpGO iSliflp gS0pp eSir/B<35^ 

eetL- sSisupfS GsPiBpp Qin&fr ^gidgd 
Q pQ^fk airSoOp ^^ssri(^fflu Qufrq^QGfr 

^p^sruD ^auQuiTQ^LL u(^^uSp&piBp ^miS'^is^'bsijiira^ Qis(^fftGa)LD 

QstTsmL^ epQpSs GUGOisa^ ^Gmhp^peo ppeSppi, 
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(^-ar.) LfemiT^eo L9ff}^60 mn^eSlsu prS<^ SuSpp Oil^ 

fiS^SiJ =:^(i!lpev^ i3tflpio^ i3ifl^6aiL-'JuiiT ppSi ^p(f^ ^ Irakis eo ^ L^eosS 

• eriskp g0/F^iD ^eupf6lp fiaoajL/SDL-OJ rdiSl^pfkjSf^Qin, (o^^0®d?/r^4 ^"^sssrs 
(^ffluQufr0(D<sfr ~ t^iTfriLjU) QufTQp^ Quussr p^^ ^p^^tfliu 

QurrQT^^s&Tfrih, 

FT pQ pS!T iTLO Q pppilitT(^lh» Qf p4\) <S((^ ^(fl uQ U fT S fofT^Sin- ^€0) <S fLj LD 

^sp^^soBTU u(^^ujitsQsu ^eo)LDp^<i QsfTL-€0 p oil pear u9 ^ u) y ^SJ^SessrQujssru^ 
^Q^asiEisemop^uj Quirrr peoneo Si<ssri3^2im ik ^^2em‘Qiujesr p(^u Lj&fsrir p6\} iSfflpio 
Qppe^uj ^ihOprr(ifd<siE]<3sQefr 9i puL^ifl(oS)LD\L\(5a)L-Uj Qufr(T^^s<sfr(T^ih erekussip 
^Qffluuir ^^(^p^irppiTev eSIefrdQi^iT, 

fSuSppLDITQJ^ ^QlQsiinQ [TITQ^SS pmp UjQ p ^ Qpm ^ih i3<ok ^U) Qp^^^lh 

Qpi^exjLDrrsp QprrQp^i ^Q/Qeii/rQ^dspfip^ /i9 LueaiiJDUjfTp Opfri—fTL^SiDL-Lum- 

eiipisopk <3rLL(ElSDp!Tlh, LI(^Qps LLLf ffl psO ^ [E(^iBlUlh ILQSipppeO Qp p <oSi 'JJ (SOT Umr IT p 

Qp^^issr (i£LD iBiSlppikjsemui. ^sssfl^iponeL ,S!(T^ppeo^ un jinLQu.(^p pe\) 

QppG^llJSSr LjSSGT (T sS €01 L^eOTiSZTr cf f§l<S(lpLD S uS p p fk S (off IT LD , l 3 p iSi p p, LD J <5B fT ^^^skeST 

iSpeijLh i^iSlppQliixck €J€k^)}io GJindjuuir lLl^lugo. 19-zi) (p-p^irQpuD 

sueSlg^ pip^LL, ^euSi.F^p iS^ p^i2Gsors(^d(^LD i^iSlpp eu€oi<s<s^2fSTT ^i/bpOupikl ^(ssiin 
p^sQsrr&rs. f9 ^ppop^mpiUijQ^ar Qpsksorir QpppQu.r^^d ^pisor ^^ifliuir 
^p'2Qfruj(i)p^s s0uQuiT(^^d 3k-(nj>LDeo ^pp(^Qp€k FF&krQffluQufr(r^'2eiTd 3f^p/ 
QiQpek <€TStsfi^ . Gf3^ije^^siJ6k: ^<slju(^^u 9&) Qpp^ifluQuirQ^&r s&t ^eoeoir p€cr 
^"^eorp^ih S(7^LjQufT(7^&rs&r.T tuODLopisSlek , oiosi jujssi puuLLL-(oor €l p<ss) p eSlsird^ 
<suiT(ck Q(fpi^kQ^ i^eoilQuirQpQp^Lb ^j-€mQL^€ii0£>siL{€frL^fk^(^LD (ipppQu.T(T^&r 
Sn^fSeor ^efreu pi ^ uuL.fr d s0uQurr(T^^ s^d af^gniQpksr, ^Qpdsp ^ar 

eSido ^ffluQufr(^'^ FFcsor^dsk.^ (iponpoDiu ^'Lp^smii €0)Sit p ptr d . 

15* O^fTomQpdsoi iQfflikpai eooflFfksi^iki 

^emQu-esr Oubtr^^u ^iBu^p pirear, 

QtJDi'^d(^p^irp^eo ^2eis3rd(^ff^u QufTQT^Q&resr eS&rdQtu ^dp^err 
L.ikjs/Tp€sreufTdjp pthiBiueoufreo jijsp^^emai^d (^ifluQu ir^eirfTLu ^etruuQii) 
iSp &eoeiiLD ^emGtoLL s^jpipeo ^peSIppi, 

(g)-®fr.) Qsiremdlp'^d s^p§^iiiz=z setreSdo p^euek p^eSleoiajp pek 
§plL^^ Qsrrem(dQs^p^il\ f^f^dpQj&ssf}jriEi^^ii>=z ^suojit pi/L..€kQ<5BiT&kr(dQs=e\)^{i] 
srreo p'BeoeiStiSek pinir enjfniQppeSluj sirjremiks&nreo iSlfHujQiEfHek r^emQu iSifleij 
upjiS uSsnEispjiiih\ ^essrOL^Tsar Qmtr^u^iSjppQupfi ^sup<oG>p ^ff^kQuiTQ^&r 
Qurreod QsiT^^p^ih\ tuemr® ermpu (L/euav/f); ^rfiL^ppirear = 

Sl^pfi^Btfurd Sea)ujL^ea>L,uj ^iQirneSi^p^dsem, 


(^sfr€(krQp^d ^^pio erekrup^eo^ p^wds^ pdiQp&r tSIff^peoiT 

air^; Q/bQit L^tmirp^ih jiickQr^th. jijp iSeoth QuujirpeSlek LjeomirpeSlek p/u.ik 
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siretDuxurr^th) ^L^mQsiTcsm(Si Quiu/r^eSesr iSiffi^eSlesrL^iEisiretoiiKUfr^uiy Qevjpj 
€t^u) ^jemi^jremiT (^/SuLf FFsm®^ 

QskiQun&i iSfRi jSSUQjsfljrisJseo ereoru^ih tSiflii^suiT eT^^i^^etsBrs(^ffiu 

Ouir0efflesr Qsu^ulIl^^ ctottusw^' €B&rs(^^ psrrsQsUy Qsrreiin'Qp^iS 

iSifluj QfBiTi^^ifi ‘ ^siJem ’ €tssr eSI piQpfrpu Qu pp^* 

g)5»ay iiSjr&mQu) ^suu(^^s&f}6V ^ifluQun‘(7^^Sofrn8ijU p^Lodsstfl^ 

LDiTsQsiJ ^&ruQu Jpjp6\)/T ^SS)Si/ L^^miTja^ iSffip^ ^ir(SlS60 

sssLL^^ er^p gg/F^SsOTri (^ffluQurr^i^s^’f^ erpeoff^ih ^L^iEisiTes)U)UJfr^Lh^ 
^supfSesfi^ piih Qeiipf iSliflp^ ^^(^p^srppir^ ^Qir^sSlL^p^ ^(HuQuiT0&nr 
PP(^ e^ffluueur ^(SS)SijQuj<sar pj ^8rfluj/r eSefrsr^suir srni^iT* FFessr(Sl ^&rw^irenfrrfT 
Q siTem(Slp^s s^ptsvu urr'^ss&m ^pju)^ iSlffIihpetJesijflirrii(SS^uQu(7^iB^2e>iJsras&irr 
e ^i u) eu(r^ih f^fRuOuir^^sefrrrdSu Ourr^m ^k^ptisnir, p^LLsseir pihQpm iSfRii 
^snE}(^su^ Q/Ffftiv Q (B LU p p jiS^essr s (^fBuQuiT( 3 <sfrfr(^ih, iSifi^^ir^kseo er'^evrppT 
^ih Ou^iB^^eaBTuufT p uQpeSii)^. l 9 fR >i ^ snsi s 6\) ^pp <siTpp/jS pQesruj/rpsSI^ » 
^^sSjTemQX>L^u^t£y piS'^evuSl^ ^ffluQu/r^efTfr^smodo . ^2mrLi>uj.isu:> erm jpi 
Qarr0mQ uiT^p0)2eiJsriLji^ (^/£l (^^iLjUi QiBujp^LDfrQuj l 9 p^^^emsefflsisr ldiljssu) 
s;^^pieijprrsd Qs{T<^(^ih (B^&^iTi@€BRujiT sf^ppjDih jijQu'j^^ssiL^ppm p) , ^^^sssrinujs 
(^pipeo STOTT Q&^n pQ(rrj>L^(r{r^ iMiumS, 90^35wrq€fr iS p^i^bsssr 
Q//F^ L£}UU!Bi^Q!LDms OsrT<^(^pe\) CTQiQjfT /(n^^ih Qufr(^i¥pfrpfr(^i})^ p'^LOss 
erf)0Q!0^ ^O^^redpQ pfrQirfr Qpsst}) Ssi^evp^/Su ueoGlenirQ^isth ^Q^snei) p^s 

S6\)IB^ LDlUlEl^OLD^UpJ ^ iU &) U etfT (Ti^ S &Sl ^ p p@ eO S ^€m Qpih QeuemL—UUL^(T* 

^(^Seop^p u€oOeiifr(t^4<siE]S(^Lh ^QirfrQ£>dsw ueoSeviBtserfl^ih Qevpt/uLLi^ 
sneOfBs&Reo SsQp QLDeSjruoapQuu Qpm ^^essTLDUJs^pjpdv sTOTr^0 (^p^jrppfreo 
t^&/flujiT eS&rsQ^iresr jS ^(j^sireoppju ueoQ&KT (i^asiB pihQp^ iluj^(^Qld^ pu 
QpireosrruLSujiT LurremQw p/jSeoiT\ j^joo^ujevuekQSiLLuSlesr , Sjp^^ ^^(3^ 

^jrih ^^sBtsTLLUJssu} ff^£)isiipmjpi^ ^0s^fnT ^rfluQuir^eirfrui iSIp .gcL-^^CJeu ^p 
eSppi STOTTL/^ Qp&RiuuuQih, jtj&fT jS ii^LD^ ^^bsstsruiiussih sfi^pipQeo <^8iR 

ujiTS(7^pprru96!rr ^p2ein iLju) ^^Qu/resr p ^^ssarLDuussu) ^p^u3 p(^p^srms^^ 
iLfu) ^26tnrrs(^fRu Qufr^ek «i-^0 (^pfi^p^p^ Qfi^ ^ ^26SsriJDUJ<i(^pip^ih ^ 
^^(RuQufTd^erreoeOGsr^ crekuojpQd^Q ^<sa)UJL^ QiBfrsQ ^2mrp^s ^pSuSlQ^uuir, 
^iueurr pm fS ^ ^^BBars(^rflLjQurr0^ evms gg/FOTD^UL/® s^jpi(0 0p^irp^p0u 

iSm s^puu(Sip€0fr^y jijiumeuiBp^&n^fksiTp e^fRuOufr^^ojeos 

eS&rd^QjQopQuj ^peSpOpmujp OeuerRuumL-, 

Ri&br^Si ^thetaw uSlirmrr(£lii> erem gg p/Logaom. 

16 « sei^k/s QuiTQ^i^iEf sfriLQiLf LDmm. 

^jpe^th ^ih^^Bsirr eu^uiSeo ^L^tkisirpm^irii ^suu0^u9A ^iRuOu/r 

00raarfrs j^&ruu^^eor tSp SeoenjpmpQuj ^piQm p^. 
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(jgj-efr.) Qufr(Lp^LD = ^^^ ^^sl^uSodl^u uireo^n^essra^&sr 

Qp/seo €T ^iruuniLuif^eo Ss^eijihy (^seois^) sfruL^qili^^ gv ^^evuuLiL^fr/r ^ih 

• (^fifr ^jSleijL.ih uQ^^jb(^s <ai-Llzfi (^pSuL^€S)ird(^LD [EmLi—QpLD, ^ssresr = (f^u) 

?teu«F ^pSuj^ Quit 6\)) <oj/tLf^*jij<sQsurr(i£ds^^jh(^ ©_//?uOu^0fitr/r 

^ /b(^lftuJ6UfT(^LD, 

^ihstauD a9iFi>mQLh Qpm’2iein<f ^^ujsii mgUL-^^sar €S)Qi ^ 

^(^LD €T^U6a3^<S (^fS UU ^ ^ ^ <oT €F <ff'Slj lJi<oS)LD‘ ^ SST eST €T GST U ^ 

(dll/d^jSuj QsfremQp'^asi^^^i iSifliF^suessf^iriEiseo (ST ek uesr qi / b^ p 
Sk^fSuj aeoih pQurr Qp^ih srrLL&hLjih ^ffluQuir(i^(BifiuueouiT60 ^uuear €T ek u&opsF 
jflIOld (^pSuLf Qpp(i^LD, ^seoiBp^ GTek^LD eT<^f pemps ^srrLL^^ Qtuek 
3k.LL(£fS. 


fFem®d ^sedrFpQurrQp^ Qpsku^ ^QfflujfT iSlek serreSlujeo ^ir£mL^ir(^ 

(^p^irp^/b sk^pjih ^"^LDsssfflek p’^evQLu^fTLJumlsiDL—iLfLD^ ^ sfril.^ ’ Qlu^u^ 
^ds<3(re£luj6V ^ fo; <sij l^ld u Q p /b(^^ ^ (^/SfuLjfFfrQLh 

QfBfT^s^^QD^iqLD op^pQuj S(^iJD, S6\)^^^eo <ST<oku^ ^<5‘SsvL/Lj®^bV (srBsr p Quit 
0&rpir^L}). '^(^^Qsi.rksGOiip sir^^ ersk^iij ^liujL^iqLDy *<«6D/f^ Quitit Q^lu 
prrQiTfTiT QeoP erek p sb pt-firnem ^u^itfia sn^ms, s6\)ul^uj <st ^k(^^ seob pQuj 
Qp^ih GTskp^ (ip^Qeo^iTuu(h}irii'SfT6V^<£^ sitlL^I. ^luih^ ^&ski€i^(^^sS!uj 

ueoenih pQuitq^lL®* sirtL^Gujeku^ Qp^eSi p Q 

Q^p^iLjib ^^uulLQs sit ^ isijpbk pj : sG\)b pQuu Q£^ ^n^ku^dv 

gt ^ituulLl^ p'^LndsefftstDL^ ^slit ^ fSGijL^uj uQpppi^ds^LLpid (^/B ui^mir 
(BitQld QiBirdspODpCciLi FPivmQs sd LLQQuu<m qj^H , Stek s sir^B lugSI^ sS&tssuuQ 
LjSesiSU uShr&RP Qib Lfemir^s^ Qp^eSliu ^^ism s (^<B t (gk^suilild/tsit Qs^ieufi ^ ud. 
^sp^sa)puu/TLLQd<S(^sfr ^ODSiiiqw ^ffluQun-(j^&r ssgtt.t s ^lL&QuPjGh^itgx) ^/f 
^2ems(^&r ^l^eisit ^ ifluQurr^&r ^€m(5S)-£<3P^pi uSdi^9L-^^SeS'Gif)Su g/sroiUL/ 
up^d (^jBdsuuLLL^Gsr , 


17. uQeu pfru^Q^ Gusaa^pCSp, 

]§jo°o^j ^(BuQun (T^err s^uQuirQ^en < s(S!t Quitgo eB&}d(^6S(kr Qsismi^ eBfH 

UJ/TU)6Vy QP P pQ u IT (^(dr SeOthQulTQ^ ^ir&kTiSp^dT J^i—IEJ(^QLL6ku6lS)peUs9iqp/pp6V 

^peSIpp/, 


(®-6fl'.) oppQeoesru = (ipppQufT^dr erdjr jgv 9puiSlppjd <9!^pu 

u(dai^] ^ii9(^eijas}spQp = QldQgo iBir&insii^ (^pfijrp^d) <3?i.jBLurTEj(^ Sgold 

QufTQpjSjTemL^ evBujioQu^Lh ^SiieBj&kjrQ a/(sa)<s<arSsYr(puj iLjQSL^LupfT(^u:). 

n^pQpsfriru) Qpppiii(^/Bd(^ih. Qpp6\}^ P^ff! stekp ^suQuitq^C 

u^^s&T Qp&trp^tir 9LiftuQufT0(Sfr/rQJ€ar ^dQpfrQpdsQpw. sj^suQuiTGO j^jsp^ 

GtOpuSp ^piB^lftlLJ p^BViLSSefftcOT S IT pQeO/T Qpd S lEO S&T iB p ^eUfiyiD/TcSS B^GSisQu jpi 

6 
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QiDmueai^ Qtup (^p^jrfks&fi4o eiS&rdS^iT, ^^QuireoQ&j s^uOurr 

Q^^s^ii) ueoeuQ!)SLJ u(^Qii>mueop ^esf) Q}(7^(^(^^ p ^jpi/euir* @QOQ/ 
uSlFem(E}Lh (xurr6\)ir Qfi^pQuiTQ^&rne^Kssr iBei)Qpih OufT(ip^Qu)dr fSiFemQu. eues>s 

^l^ie)(^Qld^ugdp ^soDiuLfQisrrdS ^Qj@S!(sa)L^^ (^p^Fppfr^ eupLjgvp^ 
SiTTf'iT, ^00^ ^piF^^ airpp^jSk^fSpQp^p^i Qpi^ip^ s[rLLL.€0 erdr^LD 
^s&rrreo ^ODiniLju). 

Qppeo s(0 (or<5sr rtpmQesr QpoDpLjuQji^d sitlLi^uj ^S/flujiT Qppp 
Ou/r(5(sfr 6iJSS)suSluj^Lia>^ QppeSp j>j<sa)puj(£)p^d s(f^uQuiT(T^m 

^{fjuQutrd^^seffiQsr ^meo ^nSi^iT\ ^&rexiuLLL,Qf)UiqLh ^osnuLj 

QiBfrdS* ^Qi€i9<oO)ujea)u eue^n^g^^^ih Qurr^LLQu. FFimQ ^^(^p^Fppireo Qpu^ib 
sfrUu^p prBpjQssfiLfQDFppfr ^ifluQuiTqi^(Sfr^2ssT p^un p^Bsvmdserflear 

Qpdssijeaisaeffleo ^(sa)LD!FpL^iEi(^u3, QpppQufr0<ms(^Lh SeOthOufrlJ^Qp^i}) 
emCcL^ 6U6S)<suS! 6 VL-.isi(^ld* ^ea>eiJuSlFesar®Lh Quneoir^ s0uQuiT(ti^meuQDSS(^ 
eremessf^pi^ ^ ppQupfS eSifl\L\LStu60L^mL^iuQiiT peoneo^ ^efro^uLLu. ^<sts)eutiSlFem 
(dih Opps^jS^ ^jeup^^iSek ^etasuujeoeoirp ^me^SpiFpesreuiruj eij(7^u) ueoeiiLo 
sq^uQuitq^^ eLieeDSs&r{T(^QLDmu^ eSlmtkssa SQ^uQurr^erFluj^ <s^p/Q^(r^iT, 
@Qy &m€ij(LpGs>piuiT^ eayojuL^ Qponpqih ^es>Lo@esr p^, (ipppQuiT(f^^ ^fcobt 

Ql^ eiJ€S)s<3S(^€F ^L^iEj^QjprrseSlesr QppeSeo <ss)<svssuulLi^jp , ^rHuGu/r^^s 

efftear ©y(5a)d><5syr ^eoevirs f^iTpsssvQDSs&fldo ^L^tEi(^p&)fr6\) ^&jp<oS)p Qppp 

QuiT^efFiek l 9 esr ear /T s jS j j>jeiieS(r^su<SGiSuj&reuiT^ih jffL^iEi<siTLL6V uSsuueouL^eS 
ffliLfu) s(^uQufT(f^i^s’Beir Fern u^m iSesr ^mmppjd 

13 . QpiUeU Qpi^CoeD LbFlJbFlJi L^lL.U<S 5 )p 

Q<3F\u^ luir^m L/0^Oiu/r® QpF(sa)3i^ 

^slisii(55)i35 nBpenia ^(r^Qeuear Ollf^u, 

^pr OPP^iBu QuF(r^(ekserfleo ^l^ieissfo/flu ^sp^^easrs(^ ^^uufld 
s(7^uQuf(^6F &j<ss)S ^emFp^peo ^peSpjpi^ 

(g)-eir.) OpujeuLL = eiJ^uQ sL^OjiLu^^] a-(^2si/ = m:€mQjeai<3s\ ldf = 
eSeoiEi(^s^isa)s\ ldfu> = ajir0O<F£9.0jaj)<®; L/sir = up(Sa)aj oysa)®; u&ap = ^i^euia 
iSeoi5ja5(^<i(^if^uj ueo)psiJea>ss&r‘^ Qsflu^ = OpF^eoeueois'^ ujFj^etF u(^^Qujf(SI 
0^/raji>«g) = uj/T^a/®o<s«G)(Sfr/r(?L- ^eueuGa>s i3peiijua=^ ^osiOjQuFe^ ojetasu 

u®<SiJear inpeojp {um€kjLL\ sq^ eresrQiLF^u = s^uQuf^^s^ erek^ Sn^jpeuir, 
(seceOF&ifltuF* 

(Jp65r^^ (j^P^FS (^fSuLjeOFtlSeO FrLLl:^(JUFmJ(^^ Qpp^u^ e^/fttLfLo^eOFp 
0uF(7^^S{^eF ^sp^Sesard(^d s0(Sufuj ^ea>LD6ii6arujFekji}i s^uQuf^^s^ 
er^uF ^sp^^eaar jpfQeOFF, ^^^p^Fp^do s0uQuF0&rQjea>sseF^esTp€a)piLjii 
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«_i_/rsiDU)i9«irj ^suw@si« iSpajih et^gt Qwiri^iB^ 

Quir^QetrirQi—irdrpeuwsiJiiSleirQwiTj^ujir^fi'^iLiui gn opuf-iLisaaifi^irii 

*,^^SSuJIT, 

19 . LHQ^rEiSp yf^si^ijb L-isrr(^Lh 

j)l(h[Q<si)ih QuiTQ^QpirQ sumrir eufriS^ih 

euiip uiupp 6Ufr(^Lh, 

# 

S(!^uQuiT(r^sm LLOJs^Opih Qiussru^ 

(^-0fr.) ^ihfBeo ld0!ej 8 p i-l<k(^L£) = STi^ S60 <fs=it!TlSI 60 tsr^puuQLo 

y, Lfk QppeSl'ju s(7^uQufT(j^<k<S(^ii)i ^fsSeow QunQpQ sh.t irrrojfru^^LD = ^QJ 
euds0uOurr0LL(^<^ 8 ^iBuu tSeo pQ p.iQuD Qu!T Q pQpirQih ^sidujib^ euiB^eo 
evfTuSl ^pi LD^ <3uiBp Sevp^ear uuupp ^(^Lh = <9k-pLJULLL^ SevpQpn'Q Qu(T(^ip 
^ppQspp utueirr p(7^siJ€arsumLJ ^esiLDfifibn 

yfiyJ) Lfk(^u3 (STsaruoii ppi^ ^u)€0)ld st€!^ ^iudq5)ld, Si,[T ir(TSij!Tii9^in sresru 
^^ihetDlJD QuU^SiT LD<SO)p <Sf-LL(Sbb\ S (T^uQ U IT 0<ck S <k QuQ^lhun ^UD pppLDd(^ffflU 

Seoih QufTQpQ^frQ ^€S)iuii^ a/0^Cc6U ^iij^k Qp<s6ip\ ^QsrfTsSlL^p^ LDfr/S&jrfl 
^ih\ QjiBp Seo^QprrQ Qufr^fBpu uiu^ pQ^Qipir&J su^iLUJUL^fncev ^saiLop^s 
QiSirefrefruuQu) ei^ih Qu rrQ^LLL^n , 

^fftuQufr^ks'Beiru Qu!r€\)(o3u S0uQuiT(7^ks(^Lh QpppQurr(7^ks(Sfrrr€or 
SevihOufr Qf^serflesr ei/msssefFI^ ^(osnjuLjQiEiTsS ^ ppQ^u prB unQojnm jS 

QpuLjfflGifyLDtLfL^effr Quitq^^ ^Q jm SiifT(^ijb* fS e\} ldQ u fr Qp ^ (Si,<oS)Ssk^^ Qufr^ppih 
QiBfrdS ^deuau pfS p:^(fttju s0LjQufr0<ks<3frmuDiud c9«_^s,Cd^’ Qu^sujpdsfnb* 
^QirfTe9L-p^ SeVLbQufrQp^s^d^ QrB0ff}<S5)LDijj^6\)ir p ^^^md^rffnj 

QoiiTQpdsi^sk LLuji^<sd<9?i-pjS}i^ L^eoQosr fS (Su ip dQ s sk pt (pLoQei) 12-13 sn ^ 

^irib'jsefrrr^ ^8if)'jj!T HfTpeSlissr . ^susSli^ikserfiev ^i£(ipis(f\<oSi[Ui3ek rS ldit 

ulLl^ (ipp^rftuQun-0<dr,S6rfl€\) <s\ p pQssnuiud s^uQufr^kseffl^k ^osoL^kj s0^lj 
u(i)QLDiotrrp fQujth ^(ipsii^(jud)L\, ^diOikeuujLLs pp c^8ffliu/T FP&krQ ^d^p^irib 

«^/r9(g)/f, /fieULo Oun'(ipj^sQ<3frrf® Qufr^d^d s50uQufT0ks&r Qu^sv 

^d@ p0ti9^ijD^ uinear QtBirdS ^sp^*^sssrii9p Qpdp ^Qpds>ws(^d860)ujuj iB€vd 
^0eu€irrsi)p<oa)p ^ssaiD^^d QstTL^d) unL^&i^FtTm p L^eoQear rSlsDpdQsiuiruD erek 
u(oa)p €ii€S!fLf p^, uu9€k petoeu i^ir QP^ 

eSIp «0Q/ti) ^fHdjQLD Qpssip 9pfB^6sr GT^dpuStp LDj&Du ^9fHuj!r (^ek 

rndd ^n^fSear jrtT ^ SeoihQurrQp^s&B^ih 8 pd p ^ifJuQufr^Q&rfTQpdsp^p 
0u Quir0ppuS0Lb S0uQuiT0ksek QpppQuiT0^d@€Siujuu(r eSi—pj^d si^uju 
uL.iT crdrgfj ^QrflujiT ^eaiLDekjsirLLi^ eupL^jpip^^i , 

^LDfrQiufrek Qldiu^ €t^u> Qfm^md ^p^irp^d) fEfretsdeOfkia&r Qp^pQoj 

(y)^36Uj 0pl^8* LD0pib^ Qfsujpeo €TGjr p^jdessruQutuQir Q^irkr^Lc (srskpeskuopp 
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^2smd(^iflLj QuiT0<^s<sirrresr ^QpdsiB^Qefr &puL/€S)L^(u 
etm^eQ u pfSQuuujrru). ®?0 Seo^^p iSl/iSQpnQpssih Sst^supfruju i^eo 

Qesr jSQ!L^sa(^ Q^ujtLjLSlL^p^ jtjSijQtJiBSeopQpfrQ ^\ij pQun^pp uS^GOtr p af(Tju 
Qurr0(^s'^Grr<ss^p QfEfHisor SsQ^QLDrrQpd<sp^<s(^ ^d'SQ^uOuiTQ^Gir 
ojmeiinib jt^iSGitMimh uuj^<ss)u.ppfrp&) Q<SLiem(dQLDm p) ^QiflujiT FFemQ ^uus 
lUGaiLnppirir , sfrQ^ ld'^k miir, sl-go Grmueuppi&r sk^pisv^ njfrprruSl^w^ 

^ppSfju pQufTQ^ppQpesiL^uj s(^uQu(r0dr<S(SfrQDLDUud j^p)pQ&)rreur ^GsrrS 
.^if§le0p^€\)S6sy^S)ipfrujd <3f^puuQLh ^'bsouTd(^Lj QufT(f^(Bp ^<oa)LDeuQpn‘ek-(^Lh, 
a(^uQuiT0^s&r pLDS(^ifluu Sgold QurrQpj^sQeirfrQ ^eoiujuj eun ffrreSL^iBa&flGO^ 
^euendiBeop^ SsQpu) ^(LpdspQpn® ^(sminiiiu:) uijU^6a)L^LU‘SuiT(^Lh. FP&kQ ^Seop 
^6»r uiupp^ GTGaru^ GpQpsspQprrQ ulLl^ iSeOuQuiuetasTS (^fSd(^th» ^ooprr 
Qjjp^ ^ihSeop^G) Ss^Qjprrdjd m^puu^ih ^^sssrstDiud^LLQLb, (QfEiLpp) 
au.p s (i^uG u !T Q&T s^2efr d aiTHQi^rr® Q^srd iSf^piuSL^fSJsefflGO^ ^uQuit 

6SfTL-UfLp(^fflaj ulugstpq^Qld^u^ pi ; saiLu^d) 

OiBUjppfiS2sasr SsQpuSi—p^d <s(TLLisf.p^rfliu siJGVevrrd S(^uOufr0^s^GUfftesr ^ 
^eG>su c^iejQs QfEiLppuujppeiyreuiTiu ^(5S)LDiud^piGu^ LfeoQeor ^su^dsir Qldgst 
■ t^p^lsruo pjpGSluj Oufr(^<ofrfr(^ih» 

20 * OLJ'dJ(!^LD 698ssriL\QlJb6ir (ffu9(I^ GJmSUJ 

^dsmQ<^ir^i L£)lr ^iu ^SsmfBSsouQuiuQir, 

^ss^uQufr^eksQefTfrQ ^(SZDL-CysiDL-iL/, ^Sji^^sGBrd (^ffhxJsrnGsr ^^eud 
SeOLL&s&Bm QuiufTuurr^ufrQ sk.pip^ pi^^Slppi. 

(@-<srr.) ^^mrQ^n-pi ldi^^^uj ^“^smS^u OuiuQir = ^iuQsufrQi irrrQ^da p 
QpnQil) QufTf^iB^LU Qpd)^ QppeSfuj SeoiEJseffleo i^eoQ&sr rSen ^sQdi 
^ffiujirfrujs sf^puuQih LodsLLQutuira&r- Quiu(^ih esS^Gsr fLjQu)€in‘(^ii90QjGB)suj = 
^eueuiBS60^pn-ear€a)LDqu) QuujituQuiuq^u}^ LDdseffteiir Qpit i^go/tg^ 

jyeroifitL/Lo GSI2esTLjQuaj(r^ih ermpi ^euGSir&kGl a^^u/TLlif SswtL/sroL^uLi oy/r^zi). 

fT-pQ psiTirw jijGio^S'^Go. Ouuj(^Lh gS^^g^t iLfih Gr^usuppj&r ^uigsild eiGm 
^^LLGSlLD- 

(BfTGuflGVlElSGlft^Lh GfT LDis&T. ^Sp^^hsSSrd (^if! UJ JT IT Ujd GI!^pUu(£llEJSfr€V ^ 

Qp6\)^ (IPPgSIuJ ^eUSUp^’^GBST f9G\)fniS(^d(^lflLU ^uueo ^GS)UJLfGS)L^lU SeOuGuUJIT 
Q<3B,T&ir(^p6V P\ ^dlGillT pm fS p pppth Q pQGtS>UJLlGS)L^tJU eSl^GOTuOuLUfT 
Qan&Tf^pGO ^mpj, ^Gijd90QpGSipsQGfr pu9^ap O^/r^Seu iDjrQurr® j>igb)l^€ii 
G toL^Lu eurr^th. OpfreoafruiSlcuiT sfreop piSopeoSeV puSy^iftetDi^u lSpuugttgSIgo erm 
pfu> ^ujrTGii pir^GiiL-m Qeupiun^GOiL^uj ^n‘^SiJ(^uLfd6sek 8G>aL^ujiT* jijd 

sfTGOp puSifi Ludam pppu3 SG0p^dQsp(^isi(^ (^peniT^ setruiiTj uirpeuiT 

GTm p6a)ipssu uLLi^fTiTsm^ 
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^etrf!) ^0 Sed^^^^&TfriT Q^n^eo QLDpOsfTt^&rfr^ 

iSfS^ O^fT^is^ emsujfT^QJsrrruSek j Sj<suff^n Q^ihQ^rr^^ Qqj pg^iesiLnuneo G’pfr 
• ^€V (^fSi^ih ej pLfQs)L^ eS^fssTuOluujrrsefrneo ^^i^dsuuQsiJiT* uirpemr 

Q[BdjpsaBeO(^3riLLSjLin ldsslLQuujU', €u2evLuiT ^Loetmir srmueor S&)(^^lL 
eii^eS&u Opir ^^6S)L^uj(r(S0)iriLfii>j ^uLj ^emL^niS eSlp(^Lh 

Q sir ^ ^ ^i^uiiTanrr\L\ih StlLQu) eS'2s5 T uQ u uu it <s , Qpiri^&o er Lj rfl ib ^ th QiBiupeefl 

eoih en^usuiotasru uirpsuir ^^ 0 /f ereorsii^isjs^ fp0QP^p] ^uQuit ^ 

^uQuuuit QiBujp€fffl6\)Ln,Td<s^ erebf^u) Quitq^lLl^it^i})^ @^5 (srihiBeop^GSipuiSi 
^ih (Su^pQ prr Ljfflii^ suir^sUiTiT erearuisiDpd (^fSld(^iasiT€\)^ su^luit Grear^ih 
eS2strrLjQuLuirire\) sjp^ p^^^<oO)L.iuniss)sri^ 3 ^lL<^Q}^ §i((^Qpiss)p. puSi^sp^p 

U€ssT(os>L^ssiT€\)p^d\) iSlpiliufreo s:fT^Qj(^uLid3(ck ^eveOfreoiLDLUfT^d), cods 

Q<s(re\)6dfT(f^iM eS (f^diS lu u iuj 1 ^ p pppLodCSspL-j^L-UJ Qpir^d) QsiT(dr(^d ^iflea)LD 
qea)L-.Lu hit peon ^d^ SeodOpir^eo eumsseifr Qsup/ui^^d a^gwr©/ Loesoriki 
<s6ffl6\) QsupjuiTL^esr/^! ujrTmrQd €!6V&)iT0d ej ppQupfS seoiBpj epm nSsiJiT ^dpir 
jTirpeoiT^d) ^QjfT ^s^QJTTQ^idsdjsk^pid LfGoQm /6I eiJi^d86\) ^dsireo ppSLiiBesiL^ 
S^CvUp/pp S6\)uGuiiJIT €£'2smLjQutlJIT<S<ofTfr^ piSlj^ wdsek ^QDt^dsUuGld LDH 
L^€msG)Ui(Souj c^8fflujiT ^d(^p^irp^^ eSerrdQu QurriBpirir . 

jtjsd llO-c^oj u/Tidij^eVy QurrdisiDpu u&^'^luitit^ ^'2£tTd8es)Ujpp'^sS(uiTS 
eyzjbj Q/B(^iBQp(^ir'2effr p p%eosii^as>jd ^deasrS^^uQuajir ^GDwp^d sh^rS^&T&rfTrr, 

iBpiS^ 45- «gzi) ufTiLu^eo^ 

0<'F®ffiQ<®/r4f ^u.151^ SojiL^^ird 

^iQiBQpird Qff^evoj^ sirpp^^ p'^LLSiQ)S€xjd^ ^pJpp 

eij€md6B€\) Qeuedjfij^^ uSIesruLj&TQefTiruLid^^ Li6\}eij ibtt pud uirpsii-TLose^ p^los&t/t s 
eyLOj ^eusurrp/ ^susSq^Qqip)} SeOLodsefr sit pp poinds etr it in ^<sp^^GS3rd(^iHujHfr 
LUernLLIB^Q^UU^ ^IEl(^'3S(T^pPpds^ , Sj &d 280 -^d U IT lLl^SO ^ U JJ p IT ILS’BeTT p 
p^^LuiTSSkfd^ LSlpGpir0 SeOLDs’BeiTTp p'Bsvai^s^d ^etawp^ p^jLOQpQj^iT 
uj^d ^dsirevppuSi^ ldjjl^ ^ ^suiTp€\)fTm ejssru^ Qsuefluu<sa)L^* ^edresr uev 
u tfidufnLQdseiTfrev uem^mL^ppidl^sp^do siTGuBeo LDdsi^eir iD&ssTQpd ^emajd 

iSpeS aS^eirrs^ upfS aiistDirujuuL.iTu)e\) GtDsajfrefruuLLL-m ereiruj^ Qpedarp 

Qpeifiind Qsir&refTuuQd* iDHiSiueSld) siremuQupid Qj(T^€S(TrQJ€DSup^ in (^p^srm 
<56rr ^GSiL^dQs^(Tj^se\) ereku^ eiS<s(rdsuu(Eid* 

^^oj/riLfii ujiTLLjLh uj/rjrir QiuQsrir 
(srdeff)piLiLi ^li^pii^Ld ^LLQpmpi (Sa&flir 
lUir^Lii ersiieu^ lu^^id 

Q<ff^LlbLj€)dLj Quiufil^ir Quire?:) 

piTiEjmsoii pmQsii^^ 

cTeorgpfLT) (^gitisQpfTGas 40-«^ti) ufrLLi^rrgpid sfr^(^€vd S(^pfrLD€\> ^pp 
^mQu Uimrpfip(^d Quir^ojj^ €T€k^d pu9ipLDHLf tsS^dstMir^d* 
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fEfresHeO^ <su:^(y><^ Q^sjg^iuni^m jS Lcemih^ Qsfrtk^m 

uetoyi^tu Qfl^S(^€mGlDLD ^uSll^ LDiri-ISU(f^SUITLD60 ^S^Jp^p<S<S^<oS)LD^jfjS 3^ Jfinh lS pS fT 

€\)s QafT€ 0 )<aiJse(nT^Lh ev&SIQupiSek 

^^seinifiGsrrQ eQt^eQ^iu^ 0<ff=p(^/r ^luirsir ^unSsoOeupiBek 
e..(oSiifiQsfriq^ a^p^ik SfiQiULO S^q^ld 

pesi^Q^fTu^ Gds/resbr® ^s^mLnppOpLo it(T<o5)u- peifflpp&sfKSdJ/r/r 

^< 5 ir)j^Qsfris^ OurrmQu jpi GLDiLfLD p/rmu^ u 9 (StDpiu 6 u(Sjr.^^ 

(Gr6\)eouu!BuSl^iT ^Q^sviT^irsQarTioayBJ* Q^uj* 101) 

^istiGii€m(oS)LDSS)UJ LcpiF^ ST s (TIT IT ^uuem<oSiU-p puSj^eodsem jprp(^p 

^irp^P(^^ ^€S)Luupp piasrevu t-jiriresms seiDps^^smqih ^cudoeui^ss pp ^rfiuus 
Qsir^eayss^ii^w Quir^iBpiru Lfp^^irs^ Loujik-sonsu^pirir , ^ifl 

LU 0 ^ fsirm(^su 0 mrppfr 0 S(^QLD sefTeSvueo pQ^sss 

\L\ffl&S)LD J>ISUIT pih pQ^LDfFirp^iriElSefFl^Lh eULpdS^ih ^^eOUDlUfT^thf p(T}lL 

sk-piih L9puLffft6iDLDiLf<5a)L^LU ^(ss)L^uSl 0 Qj(T^emppfTiT puSl^spQ pm gfi iSle^ 
€\}{TmiD{jua^ih^ QuiTQ^^pirmiD uurSs. ^m^iquo^ ^uS^evssmrr 

su&fOTLjsi^ ^siiiT psmQuiT^eo eumiruL^ed i¥ it pQ u luQ ujsp 

pSiJiT Qi^iB^uD ajiruiSm (srmp Q pneoairuLSuuiT piTQpih^ ^’GUL^QsuiaaL^ii 

0 ^m(^LDiflajiTuSlmL^^ pcS! sk ^ ud isio^eosp^ euy^s(^(^ Q^iLiLj^Lh 

eSim ^ Qpp^i^ Qs=irev^LD Qun^i^u) ibul^^^ pms ^eaessfluj iBeop 

OpiT(Sl Qpi^ semQ QpmpuuL^ GTsmeasflu L^eoihQ prr(^pQ pirQm 

QptreosiruLSujm erm^ Q piriosrruSuju urruSlirQpLD supLjgtip^ eS!efrd(^p60rr^Lh^ 
Qpir^siTLJLSlLu,F (^; 3 uum <oT^ 6 \)rrL£) ^(ffmenQ^em ^pi^s^err 

ujeveUj LLifLiLh ^uSi^ir sli^^sieisi^Qilujit Qiomu^ Qpppii). ^Qiekje^mLD 

seir ^6^eu0(^ (^p^jTi^S(^s(^ld ^d(^u)» 

2l* QsuLLQeviT ^&muOu(uir 

cg,si/u9wir 6iy0e«/E7 ffl^a/0 QpmQir. 

QiDpi^p^irp^p 3k^fSuj ^dsmS'^evuQuujiT Siimss(^uD ^uOuiiJ(^ 
mL^ujiTiflm ^sp^^^Essri^iflmLDiL^iB sk^jpjSm p^, 

(©“'srr.) ^ujiT QqilKBsuit ^(§^p^ 2 em- uQuiuit = cg(L//f (^qjlLQsuit ^rear 
um ^emuireo sf-iLQua Qp^'bovp^^em ldsslL QuiuiTS<5mTLh\ ^Qiu9m en^tuih St^ 
^(^LD ^<3frQjT ~ rS^^e£!L^j^^ ^sp^ 2 smd(^iflmu} Qsirefr^d ^ernririh* 

FFpQpairgth ^mfSFiS’Bev, 

^uu/r Qp^^Seo LDss{^d(^p ^S^smuQuuJiriT^ih, ^^QevQuit^, Q&ilLQ 

euiT crmu^uD Qp^^bsoiBeo LDdsLLQutuQjrm p/ ^emh^iremQ^ih^ (^fS(^& SeoiLdsiL 

GluujQgm gfi isd^i^iTdQcffflujQj^Lh sk^pieuir^ ^&>pgv&r ^efrih^gemir Sn^pguu Quit 

0lL SpuL^mi^uj^. ^LDirQujirm Qiniu^ erm^u) qpm 5 
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/BeOissetfl^ Qp^eSe\) ODeu^Q^emeasflaj Qpea^ S&)ijDss(^d(^fflaj Quuuirs^^^ ^uj 
Oir^^LD SeOuQuuj0Lh Q^LlQojQireir^u) (sS^smuQuuuQ^ih ^ibSgo^ ^rrsmiDsm 
• efflssr ^^emuQuuuiTserrfTS Q^ireoafruiSuuiT G^^^ssiriLuf^^Gsr 

cars Osrr^ suQ^s — ^QunjQT^ih cSl^sariq^ Qld^^ld (oLD/h(^^^ir<ss(T^<5<oa)^ sj(55)L^e^j 
UL-. ^ea)LDuu^iT(^Lh» c^tuir isimu^ Q ^ pQlQ^L^in-i SQ^pn-p Qpeo'^iBeo LDis(2(flm 
^3srorLjOuiL/ir/r0Lb. QaiLLQsijQir^u ^ Qp&)'bsv^sfi^^LD^^sff)isk (SsulLG ^ eSI^ear 
slIQib ^2eacruQuujiriT(^L}). ^QtflujiT QldQ 6\) ^^^"^smS^uQuajir ~ Qulu 

(T^ih ci9'2sarqQLD^Qi^[i9(j^QjQDsuj^^ cfear^Q^sn’^p^d 3k.f6luj(oa>^^ 

Qj(§p^ QllluibS Q9«yri©@)/f. 

jg)^6U ^’^ssaruQuujQjjm pith^ ^,^P(3 lSI^^ii) eu0(^ (^p,Siriii 

serFleo ^2smS’2evLjQuujQjr(5arp/Lo enQ^euisar ^sQeaa (ipasp^ s (^rflsiDU) QsfromeviT ir 

QuLUCOiSrQuJ 0^i0LD. ^SSfTCOp piAlip LLJLld(^W P-.&SCT OTi LL lLj6v8uJ6V dlipd(^S(^ 
Qinpup LDssQ&ridGCiT(^ii> ^sp^^cssr ^ ^cs) pssffi^ sfr ppp^tDasiofTfr^ p(^ 

rfliuir cimuca)p ^Qiflujij ^iei^u ueO'^p^j-rkisGan^ Q^&fldSdri^fr, (BiTL-fTLi^s 
(^ifluuQir 8(ofr€Slpp'^LDSS'2fr ^eii^sp(^ffl'dJ‘'T (cu/revQ/ J), rFfrcaff 

€\)IJDSS(^LD 6SI'^^6\)!T ^ ^IS^lLiaiT Qp p&) fT uSl{^r^l}) ^^iSl^^fE^S'i'^eS^p^SlDpSGff}^ 
QefreSlp^^eiii ^<srnT Quae^iCijih^ QurrQ^mu(^LD!T pj L9p!T 

s^pj QpctDF Qufr(7T^ipfT^ , ^’2eoLDSs^ €T€sru^ FT-cm® sis^^*boSSTs SiSfreSlp ^^260 

LDSs2eirQ LU ^fSls(^UD\ fSlTL^m-LQ^ ^26\>Sa3LD(^/S UU ^ FFSSaT<oS)L-d(^ QqJ&SOT L^ULI l /r. 

QLLp(^p^.[r eij(sminiSl60 smLi^uj uiTLLQ<is(^L^car ^ iFp/S^Ssm 6 ) 0 , QppeShu ueaar 
«DL_ ojsuumLQss^bsfT (L^ ppQ/rn-sQcar , Seuii) Opn^^ ih.2ev S' puLf aesis 
scfT/T^ ^s^^^s5Brs(^ffl€a)LD iufr(7^d(^Lh cS 6d sQ €\)2i5\)G in car u ^ Q^sipQpcar e^cmsj 
0ic. ^^QfBCO^LD P^ULfll Qi'sQjLF^I^ITy Qs(T(^G^QiriT OsUCOTS Qsfft^pifT piS ’’ P^ULfS 

SrL£IF ^ cSl pPfp^fflU^l^ P^LD&fOTLDS^P p2e\^sS UUl s8 ^ JtfUiQpSl.'i^j <3k^^ n ^SLC 390 
uitSQld ^euGij ISOLD 60 ) lu cueSliLipi^^ub. 

^ecr^S ^^Qcii'luneo Spuuap 8 puQiJ^Q^uSeoeOfT^s (^psi/ir, 

pj^eiriuiT QppeSuj ujitq^S s a p pp2e\)LLis<s(rrr p p {^fflnfr-crcaru^ u6\) u ipSurrSQs 
setrrr pO p6ffl6Ufr(^ih : — 

1. UfTfiiSQ^ii) UfTiLL^ik^ir p asarOr^Q i^ld 

pfTlJblS O^d^pSsO UpfSSsST^ PFlkQsUDCOlD 

Qpeir^anQeaT q^ieiGs eScoiSiu (oT^s^fr ! /§ 

ffrm cjQppQrpdj ? fifl®. 

eflGi— ear, QpirusL^iu 0<5=^a7/r/f^ ^tSpOp^ir LDszOTQii 
sQcuiU i^{r(^QLJrr Q^iSi Q^frQcoLniu/r 
etf/kQ^^ ®63r6ijaf/nij uDpjp}^ 

mcopOpirupfutTi^ Os^6))6mJ^(6irLpuLi60pppLh 
€iJ(T^6a)6UUJfr @6wf?2fe)) S, 
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(^Qp^&oisS — 16 ») 

2 - sij^Qsn'6h-@S0!BJSfrLJiSlpL^do^eifr^^friuir 

(^ts^Qpir jp^ih i^ikeoiTmir QsusmQ^,^ (sreo^oir ! 
^®C 0 ;^i 5 yrL£ 50 / 5 (D^/r fSeirGeiiLLsa^s ? O^irQprrp 

pO ^LC^<3S)LDp 

^2iSfrpppQs'sSiUtMfri^mrmL^^ ^SsrrsQs&fliUeh- 

OeusmQssdTiu i(^Lo ^mesrOmem i03ifrimL^rr\u\ ! 

f§/m0Q5. 

fS6ir(^iu fS Q<3F6!frr^<^ (oTUbtrstrsmuir^ pjfrhofr^ii} 
dSgirOi^p® Q^^iud 

(^(tp^Ssoi^S^ . . 10 *) 

3. iUfrfflsuiirffrsir§otfri£l:s^i(^^freir ? /S 0 syr/r 
y^ii^iTLD^jruQufr^^fi^^eQireijp^iriri 
SffOis^fTLjQurr^euSssT ! ffLo.Tj)/, rSeirOg)® 

G)<y/r <^00(^0 ^LCiOum Q^iT (oTllIt ’’ 


g)CTf?, Grdr^i^ Q.i0^(pLuiTiB(Ssrm-(5iJiL^dQs 
82 -«gLD uitlLl^€OSU(^u) j^unD^efT^.r Q^FujiLfisfrL^iLfih. 

eL^J)JSeV)ipS<oULJL9p jDi 0 i^.LjOu{L; 0 L£) 
Qi^fTip^S Q^^Ljpih G/ 5 /rifl 
S®^j^Q(5i^<3=iSi <£lL^Qis0fr6^ei>rr(S^ 


S7 (oUr ^ LC 



erear^u) iBp/S^em 204 -«^£i> un-LLt^^ LDstrstTf^iT 
p'^LDseirrr pp(^p{TSTessnh, ^^euirQ p^ 


iSOmfS uirpeuiT 



erekr^ih Qeu^&Ruji^dreBn^T i^p^^ 101 . ^ih ujilc-if 
QpupQp^i ujrpeiJiTLiiL-QiMir^fii 0 jp^Lo« 0 rr 

Q^frSsoQ6ii^S(ry^ir uir putL.L^esrQm'^^ 

erdrgpiih np^S'iessr 207 uirtli-if.s(^m utr^^ fi'SeowaeiriTfip^fi^jr 

eUBTLOt 

^^QjfTjpf, puOifiQ^^ ajfr(Su> sirppp^uisssfrfruj 
Osfr^evfT GTekuQj>pd SrLLQppstrsQ&jy ^^SLiaSmeu^^isiSl^enq^Qp&rQsr^ ermjpj 
^Sffluj/T d^Gx>iL6iiQups^flSpQpefflaj6a>s^jipfriT, 
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Qu^Sir eQ^iLfOem^ isuiri^im^ 

^ihOunrQ LjmireijQfifr j^mQp ; 

ermsv 

^ n^emsseo Qojemij^tiSfgijruLi^Q&rfruLfLD L^eosiji^iT gnih^ uit^shit L£s'2eirsS0!r 
eSf^s ^^sSiutTsa ^giiih i¥/bjiS^mruui^s&riT^ih ^iiiQ^sm<ofSiLLiu>]^&, 

22‘ (5rCo(g)/r LLQ^fKiSsii^ Q^ossr^njfhj ^frds\> 

^(g) sustDSiu ^^stfsriSSsou Quiu(Sir, 

Qwjb sk^fSuJ Qpeo^SG\) ih L9piBs\) miseifim 

^2emiB‘^LjQuuuiTS{^ih ^^surrCp p LuesjLoiLfih ^^Qssr p^» 

(g)-sfr.) tsrem ejCo^ir u3(7^(ijQ^ii)=^ {QiLp 
Sfi^fSiU r^UJlT QsHLiQSijQirek^Lh QP^^S&) wds<^ psSjTu) lS pSeOLLSSi^ U.l£)3iii>y 
^2essr S^^uQutufT «g0)0>6W<5?iu = ^eiJirs^fftaj ^sp^’^SBsrs^rfluGuuj/TS^ er&ff 
^Sp ^‘jStJU(S6)Lnaj!TU u€\) ^ puulLl— ear SLIT (^LD, 

FT' pQ p^fT n'LJD ejG^iTLD^iEiQ^LD erear u^^LDeayLD, Qp^ 

QgllLQslQ iTfTuu ^smr^eOfTu iSpSeo LLSseffiL^p^ih erear^LD Qun (T1 ^lLl^(t p6\>rTG\> ^ 

6ijLDea)L£)UjfT(^uD. 

SeVthup^iLjw Qprri^^up/6liLfu) puS^u>saek Qsfr^i^uiQuujiT ueoojrrp 
€\)(T^LDy ^<SLQifTgif Gsl^^vuQld Q u luiT d(^ifl ujiT ft ueo^LL jiisuu(^^a9^ ef^e\)frpjS 
^eoarserfl^u) Q ^sairrrpp (^ifhujrn peoi^ih^ Q^emd^ffluj Quixjfrs^ sk^fSl 

(ij<5a>L£>uurT ^peQeiir • <^^Q/ea)<3suj ^^eoarS^uQuujir^ erearp/ Sk^puuLLL^ear , 

^uQuiLjfT Qieoiss^^ GutuQ^LD aL92saT iLf^^OiDek^iL Qpear (^p^irp^ear 
Q ipiF^9l(^iTsQeaBiuiT J?L^p/Qpea)M‘s^/6lui-^<s<sefr/T ^ u)>Ss, 

23- jyiy-G lUfTlT UiT/ElS^ih eSidoSTSUeOiT UiTiwS^lh 

supsvmir uQffOLjpp OpeirLD^iT l^sosuiT^ 

^00 jp, ^spfi^eaard ^fReayiDQsfreirQjfr/r QiJDp<s^pStLirriE}(^ fsneoBeows^Qerr 
ujear^u l 9 p(^ QperriT ereirru^ sk^pSear p^» 

(@-6fr.) Ljp^^ = QLDpsk./j9uJ rsaeoBeOiJDssefflsk ^2essruQuuj!T ® 0tjL/<y 
serBeOL^msiT Pi ^upQujir ir ufriEjS^Lo = iSpir dsLO-eajLDujrrQjrT eS’^eareLeoir 
urT(EiQ^ih = ^L^ea>LoujireO€Ofrd auauSajirQurrear p Qprr ^eOfretr ffli^p jpu)^ <5Fi^a/QDir 
u9eo ^ Quun (sniLt^^ 0^djiL^LLQ^ujp^Sd(^LD S'SeveiDLDu^ ^fev 

sreoTLD^iT LfevsLiT sserearQr^iT ^fS^jesiLSodJirir. 

RtiBL^p^ihi ^^ufrmQ^ih^^ efetsr&i^ih ^thetOLCs^i Qpm^Bears^ (^p^stejs^ 
sk^piih^^BmLDSsQeir/ruu erear ^ptap j^pi^^njihiiSldreariT ^eieum winSlQearQ^ 
0io’ ermueeap QvirdS erfijr^ &jfFp eT^s=Q^u>€a)ii>se(rfrw* 

.7 
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/^sikQu Qwp (^^^iTsuaef^p s^^/dijulLl^ lEireafIsoiLssQ&nLi 

uaesTfS ^eufT ^^mruOuuJiT eu(^LjL^d6S6ffl^ L^p^Q^^£r^u(Ss>^iF ^ekiSdemis 

^dmrs€ff!<ssr LfppQpQtuearu Qurr^t^Qsrrem®^ u(SS)ifiiu eij(SS)jT^iTjriT 
^L^Quumr Q9Ss37ay6U/r Qurresr psmT<s(^ Qujir pesreijUi^ 

jt/Siip/iS^ Ljppp^iresr etossS^r Ou(i^ik^^sssrsGcfr ^^^pppfriT<s(^iftuj ^sQeurr 
QpdsiEJS&rfrQiDmei^ih} ^piQJiTFfruSl^iT* ^smr Qsp^t pQQ^L^irs 

^eBDLDLurr&DLDQujiTQ^ (p6sr^d(^uL9€sr ^^s^jeaysriLUTemr <9^jpfSiiesreupfjS pQs 
LDfr(^s dpir^Qip^s^uiy j>jGS)Qj Qutr(i^&rm0SiLDULjrSs, ir 

^63r ‘^@^5 rB(E}eu^sasri¥^^essrd(^ffluj p'^wds^Beir (^Qpesr^ sf^fS^ ^pek Lfppp 

qj/t 8 lu (oOiasQ^^efr Qu(f^iF^2ems(^ffi(u Lnss*2err \L\emiT p^peo ^peSIpp/^^ erkrrffii 
(^pSf<iSm(^iT , ^mLS^2tssT d ^^etssrajtnssr ^ppsirtLih QLops^uSuj rBrT6vB€\) ldss(^<S(^ 
ldlL®lo ^(ctDLDqiDm/S > ^^(^p^irmsk^pith jtjL^QLUinr ei9^eiJ6\)iTS(^<s(^ erekpuh 
^ekOp^uQp y,iremd s^pOpekuj^ FFemi^enir ^ptiiEJ(^fSluufT60 ^rS 

QmGi^is), QLDekiDdaGisfr ereurpuih jijskiSl^ioSTii^^sssrd (^ff/tuir^ LLpss) pGiunir 
ss^istDL^uj STOdsiSSeYT Q u(y^ih ^^^smsi^dQ s oj ir/r si/ /f ereku^/HJiT sQ^ppnQiLeo . 

Qp^ Qppp(^p^ir ^eaiiruSl6\)^ lSIitldqpp^ Q pdjeniSiTrj^s ^^lErrek^ LDemQpu) Ginear 
Lods^ ld!tlL® SsifipevfT^Lh, ^eaoay ^goS ^< dr QuQ^SiipdOsearu uuSlek ^Qi 0 p 
^rr^LL^ Qu(T^d^^GmQujG3rd ^puulLl-^^^ sr^k/SeuGir s^/SuSlirfTiT , 

Qu0i^*^sm Qu(i^siiipdQ 0Gf pmu^uD^ c5y^ Gin^Ludsik lditlLQ Ssipeii 
Q pmu^ih. r^Gmu^&iiT <sk.(]Su Qu/rdpfr/r, jfj^pSiLjU)^ ^(srsiiek ldjlSgot^ (STek^u:) 
^Qpp (^p^irp,S^ Sip ^^(SjGi^pdr LDir<oS)uiLj<oij)L^uj iSj'^QnGuufTQ^iJD (SOisdQ’^eir Qu^d 
^2essrd GTGsr^enGjr <sf^pjQ€k(7r^iT» €T(ourQeii^ ^'^^P^JT;d^p(^ Qp^ ^ ih 

l3^ ^)}UD ^(QlGl^GtSyjrUJIT&SLUIT sro<5f ^SoTT OfUQ^d ^^bsstir ^ QlDGBT L£)ds<3(r O^UQ^lX) 

UfT^lh p*^LD^<^G1T^pp(^lf^liJIT CJ pj pihsQl^pGSi p QIgSI pi p ^ USUIT ^ ^ P 

^GorSip <^pp(^ LniT(^sd SpLodsQiofr esisdQ"^ Qu(^dfi^mrs(^d(^iftujiT Grek pi 
^pjsu^ LDfT piQarrefr s ak^pOeom ^ppp^ p^suonir ujiTisfrrrdf^Qp^, 
QJirGp^ fE^&f^irdSeafluuiT ^^(^p^irp^ p(^u QufTQ^^k ^pisu^ih Oufr(^dpfr^* 

eiDsd9’2efr Quq^Hs^'^s'^ ^&iflujir ^eveSujeSlek ^pi^uSlev 50, 51-c^ir) (^p^jrk 

ssefrrrs Spip^^ J^supfiSlp(^ QpmQeai eoeornh ^^(^p^irp^ p(^ Qpm^u> iSlek^LD 
^ekL 9 d^'^sssru u(^^s’ 2 efTQiu sk^rSdOffiomipfre^)^ <^suirs(t^p^ QaipiuirQ 

^lLu-uOuqt^P ^d^26ffsrsi^d(^ QeiiQii^m <sa)sd92sfrQu(i^d^2ema2srr ^&Jir 

S?^PlQlpfrSU Qurr0<3fTS(r€mQ/HJU6VQJ^ S^fSSiLDeijQSiL^UjpiTSfT 

€S)sdQ'^^ Qu^d^'Beaifr QufreoQeiJ §)^pa€ij(SO)L^uj QunQ^d prrdsmcit}) 
GT^rpi ^Gue^GSisrujirefrfr s(j^^GiipiTio .FFGm®dsk.puu(^ih ^l^Qujitit eSI^eueOjr/rQuj 
QiLGkmdsefrioeoapfTiT ^L^pseij€S)L^iju ^uQuaQ^dpirdstrLDp^ p(^ ^fflujQirek pt 
^eu/Tskr Qufr^^ ^pQ(ok peorir Gutrpi/Lo, OprrevsfruL9uj/T^ OuQ^d^iemOujfrek 
eoipQuj QufTQ^d prjfdsfT inQuiGsr d s^^d^ GtosdQ'^efr^iud (^ppLcpp^0p*^dsfrpeo 
67«jr QeiipuQp^ eSl(Sfrd(^Qdr(in^iT. ^0p'bsvd6SfTpev <sa)sdQ^, sfrpeSIpQpfretoird 
sirpeSd auuLl.QL-.fr 0ih afrpeSIppirdVj ^desiadQ^ ^ppafrubp^ktr ufre^L^ik^th, 

Pjiueurr pek fStd airpeSdauuil-Qi^iTiTund) airpeStkoaiD Qp&fluJuuLlL^/reo^ «^ca8r 
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Qdea)SsS^ Ou(r^{B^}26aaru3eou.uk}{^i}}. tDL,ssrTLL 6 \). Qurr^ii^rrssmoLDrTenr 

Qu 0 fB^dBSBriqib siTLLLDnm Qsu^Qsij^^^/iS, ^euprS^ 

QengVuLLi^prrdjs eiDsdS^^errmnj ^^iffujir iSlrfip^ ^uu6VsSlrflpp6\)!T60^ eiDsdS^eir ^ 
^ebrQufTpp^Q^p^asrTLoui (^uS^ih. ^^upp Q u ih ^ 2 ioSsr iLj LLirsfruoeo^j^p 
piDpp ^Qi^p'hsoasaLDLDfTdj (E^(o 6 \){Tfrufr^Lb s ujuu i-.fr jS <^Q£Sssld srmuQpQprriv 
sfTuiSujfT sq^^Q pm Q ps^suiTf^ih, *^ufriBS(7^ih u n lLl^(B s ( t p smQ(n^(^ Q&:^ 
Qqjll^^ erm^LD Qpe\}'BeodseSlqw^ ^•sjmQ^pp'^ Q 6 srr^Q&)iT^^ (srm^ih Lo^pd 
seSIqu)^ “ ^msf^Qps lo^(dujujuu^\ (srek^ih ^fSI(^9<s<seSliLju)y ^is^Quumir^ q9W 
®ieorT y ^sp^^smpp^LDdaS<sfrfrpp(^pfrirmrLDfr(^ih, 

24* <cJ€U 6 ir LLJTiSl (d^(3@0 Qpifloj/r 

^Siu fSSso^LO (LI61/0 ubekmiT 

g)^a/Lo ^suu(^^u 960 miT€sfl€OiLdsQ(Sfrujm fS , ^^eosruQuuj/Td(^rf}mLD 
Qsfrmeufrrfim Q 6 \)(i^<sfrrr ermu^ fSf^gnSm p^ . 

(^-sir.) (ojeum LcinSm <sjQ^(^ij) = ^(^Sii(flL-ppmL-d ^ ^sutr (^pQ p'Sijeo 

O^djQimpQtu LLiTu!Ta^mL—uj {^^is^uufr ^ih eSl'kirrsiieOQ^iDdoeOfT p) lSI p^ih^ ^Sluit = 

fBfTGjrfleo Lcd<s' 2 efruQurre\)Qcii ^sp^i 2 emd^ff}GS)LDii^(Ss>i-.ujiriTeiJ!T\ ^Qtu fS^^mLouj&j 
0 Lh=z= ^tsusjfT jp/ ^(^sijmiru^iC<oS}L-ujrrLi) 6 V iFfr&rQprr gfju) ejGijQjjiT Qp/r^feo erpupfr 
9uj S^miDiLi&Di-.QLUfT(T^Li), jijmmfT =^{jil<sa)L-iBp,TLLu(SL}) ^pQpsum L£ifrds' 2 efrLJ 
QuireoQsii'^ ^sp^^mrd (^tflmLDfLjmL-iusrtTsuir* 

‘ e7(5(g)0ii) > * f92evmLDLusi/0U)^ GrmuQjp/ 6 l^u)es)LDJs&r Qpmmfrs ^/Sujsu 
(StDjrd (^fS ppjfB pi^ih ^p^p^ (srds^QjLLmLDs&TfTih, ^pp(^u) msdQ'^efr 

Qu 0 d^dsasrs^tr uSQ^ppju Lf(^p^d< 3 k.pifi}) ^mirsfririT umf^fueLjmsr Quir^dptr 

Qpmump Qiopf^p^jp^dc^d sf^/Siu (^pSuL^ds'^errd QsiTemQQperfjs. 

cjQim LDjLj er m u ^ ^ t^pQ psij pQ(^^e\) Qpm poauud (^fSi d(^LD 6 \)eoiTd) 
iSpmir iojeLjUD eim (^<BiU!T^\ ejsijp^ ur^irQum^^ ^ 9 (flujtT cjsumuijLi 

^m(T^ g'fT peSim ^ 67Q/6\J/f r^il^uLLL— ^i^ODLoserBrn Qsii(^siifr* ^<sQeuy Si^ 

€tDU)uj/ruj c^lIulIl- ^u^iurrfT j^fi^muouuL-friDd) €p 0 su&Dinju(Sp^ ^su/rdQs 

(W^pQ psii^ Qs^dj^ OjirQ^LD eiQjeVfT C?ay^. e^Q^eumiriL^ LDmi—iurrub^ iBf^&rQpfr p)ua 
Qsijemi^uj/TiTd^ jtjQjQireSuj Q^FUjpj eufri^SijfrjriTUj fSj'^mQujrrir Qevpf/. g)a3^Q/0<sfr 
^L-misfTfrrrujd sibuSuj/T Qu/rmp iSpQirsijdo L^ifliuirp piQpfr^&)jrrrm eS^sueoir 
Q&jgif- ^p&Sm ^fBfSfreoa/miriL^fD (jpmpQoj ^9{ffujT ^d(^p^sr(E]SiSffld) fsiresBeo 
iLdsetr QuneoQQ! jijsQojrr (i^d^p^p^fflmiDtLjmL—uu Qirmp^ eSpd^<s^jS^fT* 

25 • ^^60 um^Qfu ^^«na/ LBfftGini* 

Qppp<^p^srp^p 3k.fSuj (^fSl(^9(tppeQuu ibQ 

eu^mfriB^^^sssrsetflm Quir^eiSuj^L^s&r jfjdimsudfi^Bsasrs 

(^«fr fBQsiimtrpfTm ^Ui <s&r€ij spLf erm^th ^(r^sijes)<sd es)sQ< 3 Sfr&rs^d(^iLQuiT^ 
6 iifrm pm dQsm S&)thu(^d^uuL—irp^u)/TQuj ufr'^Qium ^ld i^fflQenmQpdsp 
9puiS{ud)s&r ^ppQpm—mQ^ tStHeSleuffiJIppfsiSf^m 9€0 ^emirp^Qp^. 
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(g)-eir.) ueaysQiu^^ @6»a; = ««)aJ appsuth, uetosai^uju Quir(^ 

ftfflu), /swQfi^ ueas/ip iSIpeasu QuiTQ^ppp Quir^u.® euiruSeoirsf Q^eoffspggiii 
•g® oj ^eroaiyj uSfflQeu = iSifl^p(^ SlS^^ld/tuju uiT^^^^esGrujfr(^u)» 

f ^ 

^^)eo iSjSfT iTiSliremCBuh ^(Szo^/fiSsu. ^^/biSl/fteurrsii^ LSl(rr^&mQ ^fiear 
(^fftajQjpetopd appp(^u iSlfflpev, u 6 S)<seiJuSlp iSIffl^eVfTSii^ pm(^LLu^p(^i}i 
€srsr^P(^u) uetDSiufreufrQinTQ Qu/riTS(^^u iSffl^^, piSiflpeoireu^ ueosppinT 
QQJ{S(r^Qj€a3jru Qufr^^pp Ounq^iLQu iSlffl^^eo* 

26 « J>l<5up^m\ 

(Lpiu.TfhCSpnrirCSLJbeirr, 

Qi^Pi^p^inh <3?^pjuD p^(^ ^sr&imL^p(^rfluuiTQnn' ^emirp^ 

Qp^* 

(^-(gyr,) ^eijppj(^ == QtMp(^fSI pp p^^ ^ ^p^ii^^ih — ^ppiSlffl 

^u> ^^upfSuj iSlfflen^LOj ^ujiTiBQ,sfriT QLom ^Quujq^uo €SI2sst iLfLDupjiSuj ^/Ssror 
fB^uQuUJITd(^ff^UJfTlT U€V0m(^LD ^L^QlUfTIT eSl2mSil€VlT ejeueOlT Qu/T^3UfTF^<o0lTp 
9^iuiT/kQpfriTdQs ^fHujQin (^Lxt, 

J)H^QfUIT/T eS’^GST ev€\) !T ejaJ 6 \)IT ^SUfTlTi l3 pQ <sr ^ITUfTirp^ QlfT I^UQJir/T 
peSl^^ ^p^uD ^^uDfrQuj p^LufTiB^ Q piT ^Qe\) jhppc^ ^rfleunD Q a it eir it it . j^jeu 
Qir/TL^ikp ^LuiTihQ^'TCcir r^eu/bst^p QLDjbQaiT&T(^pp(^p p(^^iLi€GiL^ujirn peS&fr 
^etj)€u j)ieuiTQL£)eoew‘ eSefrsauuiLL^eiTr . 

^uun ibQ prrsr^e\)fr p ^i^QujiriT (ippeSluj ^ay/f<sF(5a> ^sp^^essrQuufrQpdsiEi 

seir s L^ajuuL-irQeum Qllgo ^sremQ (^p^jriiisefflp si^pSuj ^^iflujiT^ ^suQQjiTQ^d 
siEia^^ ^^ 0 ><oST L3ifleS p(^{fluu ScSIppias^^ ^prrQuj ^ir€mi^p(^LD 

n^ffluJirrrsiTGj)U)uufT€ar ^ jifGDQJuppluj i3ifl<sSl p(^u[) ^siiir ^iftujiriTsmT ereuru&Dp 

^d(^p^irppiT^ QpeffiujsiDSupprr^. Qu)p(^p^Fp^p ^/Slu iSiftsSes^^LSl^pLh 
p^&T ^iremQL^ ^uuirihQpiTiTd^fflujm crm ^^(^p^irLD^pipeoir^y uetDseiJuSIp 
iSifleij ^uuiTiiQ prirdi^u QurrGoQen iSpird^i}) ^edriQL^esru^ Qluposi^ppirn 
iHujit* ^uuitibQ pirrffm (sjeuio QLDpQsn'emQL^iT(i£)(^QjfT(T^uDj c^ffl/CJxraSiUffl/^Lj ueoiSQj 
OititQ QuiT(r^pp(^(f}aj n’lrpeSlear^ uisoseui^p iShfleii c^a//f<s?0 eS!€i)dsuuL.uea)u> 
iLjemiTS* 

iBiT^QjsiDs eii 0 smp^&r ^ipemir ^irs^irirQuu (ippeo 
^(^Sii<sa)su9mQF Qll jhQsmm&r p(^iflujiT cTTeaTuL9piT <s;^^Qpsa)irQuiT(^m 

pfT^» iBirek^ 6 Li(i^&sarL£> t^ifluuir ^p^^sQ&r Sn^piih eveossefTirpevir^tl)^ uem 
etoL^p puSi^iBmLi^^ iSpiliuefTeSeo ^ek£uih s_uj/fo/ pff QsugvuQu) 

isfT^ euQ^emeuesiss^ ^eoQajeSeo (Suj^msn^LCiuun^ub^ QpireoairuiSojir pmh puSt^ 

LUffLfS^Quj Sn^p/evpirs <supLipipp 6 \)iT^uiy p ^^^sssT uSliueS^ puSi^ ibitlLQ is/resBeo 

uiss&r 0 fSdsuuQ 8 ^(r^Fek fiS /F/resr^ eu 0 €Bm ppmnrdjp puS^ Lossek uj/reaff( 6 iu) 

ai^pLJuL^fres>L£)iujT^U), ^mLD€ijmL^iJupm pi. pfoopir^rf^uuir SQ^ppmssuD^ 
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^^6\) ^uJiTfB(o^rrOir^u^/D(^ Qp^eS}0(SU0€(stfr<i^nQir^S^^<5S)irtufr^rfluu(T^LDf 
^ QJ0mr^^^fTiT {5<^^(^iTdS!svBuj0Lh LniT.^uL^'i 

^ O^&fhuuuQu). j)j<ok pSiLjdi, eiJ€ssfl<s^sr oSeodQ jijk ^<sm([^ih ^js=([^(vu:> 

l-msu iSlfflsSI /Di^iflduiT <sjmg^ ^fTi^ < 551 -^, 5750 SfriTemu:) ^ih (^em^<i^fr 

^Lo — isj'^^uurFl^i}) (g)0.'ci5?0a/0^f0?n P^ULifr^(3S)i_ujirrr 

i^^Sll<oe)ij) ^IJJlT!E(S^frQj(W(^IT^ GTtskuiT ^efT LL^lTem (T , ^(tpiSLD 0gOT7LD Q^^^UlS 
6fr/r6\) suessflsfT LDjb<sc)puu ^(f^LSlpuurr0fnT<S(^s (^osypih petJT (oTisku^smmiijiviom 
cvrr^LDf ^Qssfl<^fT ej^^^turP^Lo pfrQw eijUJne^<5S)L^uUir!i pe\)fr eneijsf} 

SIT ^pp(^tfliu(2jj\junp<bV{T^Lh ^^(fJuurfl^ 0,5;S)xr^ s(i^^prrsfr<oU)LD Qupu 

U<Sil£l» 


27* ^fr(oeifT pdiQi^QSioUmffliu 

©'(p(g)/f Q^p^ll QiLp^Dp* 

(pLOptS^ffleil^SlDS p^<^ . Qujp'^^^ JTUD ^£ricm(p ■'§sQ, 

Sjplp 3^ puuu.fr p u<sfT>sQJuSI p LS>fflei^S(^ ^(fl\L!!Tmj ^miT ^^^Q<5mp^ , 

(dsp^l}j = u<fSDSSLg.ppQuj(f^LL(Slppfr(cGsr uG!T)uQuj(S)^^>s 
Q s^^pgjilLD'^ ^SiJQisfluJ QjQ,^IT Qs^P^ILL — ^^6UrQ(^(S) G'ufTQ^i ^ lu 

ufotDup^^^bsmajfremT l 3 pir Qw^p^ QtopQ p^ tom smsn^ QufrQ^u. 

QuuufT^ih* 

pfrQ«>tsr <oT^u^3<oirr <ojS!TTni> iSlfflfS^i snip u&^sqduu tuuiTSsp prsk ^eypp 
(^ffluj ijs»L_0/f LSpQ>}j,isQ QsnipiSffT pfrQiSsr Q^pev sTS3iu<o!Dp^ s-uQu* ft pQ p 

sirnuD ^(SZD<F^^. i^’TULpsur usmssujfruj snipjsrDjr^sSfsi’^ Qoni ^^sQs susmo 
ILJLD ^fflsmiDILfu) <^0^v. LOpmpQiJUjfT USIDS60)LD UT IT fT LGlp. p p i^QP"^ Qul (^p^ ^JS 
(^6\) ^pissuuQu) (pppiDi^ih, r^p^^ pesi su^pp^ LD&mim(o(r)<sp'jj.T6\) sujp'Gsni 
p'2iQn j)j(^s= <S7 ^{TQ<f<osr p; Qurr^p^'ss r^jisiTuQ Gsnipsjr prrQssr 
p€ffru(SCDU(^srTij p]SiiSfDjsQsj>imQ jijsiBU(^pp!u u sro s ll> i^/ p p ^ pj^jQsni 

p<^ QLDeo^sUij'SupjQsueffluusiDu., G,i;Qi^Qs^J-i6hr snipuSfDSQij QiDpQssirp p^'^ 
uJireOiEjSiTSsr p^u Quj(f^p^pp^ Qsnipiir pnQssr Q<3 f pp(spfT t em ih, s(rp^^sj- p 

QpiTem<stDuuiTQTT ufStDuQ'UfrQQsssT pi seSf (bS'-Di^pp^ pjirssk pskQ^Q 9iensasfj'jj 
€r(?0)/f Qspp(^ptT uemih 

(i) u<oSisQpp Qsnipsk pnQm Qspp(p^ OsuuiLj^ 

1 ^^LtnUfkSLbH LLfT piLQ LLmiQ^iJSiTeSiSlJQ^UoniT 

piUfkSiU eisiflpfSeiiQLDsi) p<ss)Si$irssdT sBSovQpn' 

pireirsuioi)tl uu^Oeum jpi pmsfUsinLir (2LD^)Q^!r6SdT(J) 
iajfrehQsueij j)i euQ^usuir eum ljuit it eSQoj'Gprr 

uss)mOeum ^mpQ^trsmu, urr±J^oSst'2u.fr LBms^iU€uir 
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eusm^QairmrL^ O^ihiD^Lh euesruufTjr ^QeuQjSBn 

^53rsii/r/B0 

6ijfr<onrr^ sutuiBSy^fr^uj euQ^fk^oi istfleuOefrisirr 
f^fr<orr6iJ(SiDir Q&^/t^Suj Quinuiueir fB 

t£&fl^(SiJp (i^SoSTiuir Lji^piipfrir 

^ufT^dseSI 30) 

2‘ ^^dS/r/fQtff^uj ds/r^Ouj/r® mmojpu i^(fl/iGpfnr 
G^ir^0 e 80 ii^p p69ir(^pS) luireu^ 

LDfrpp0(i pirdoST GnsfraiQ 

lu/rpp&n G(oU.ip€sr^ Opir^G<so ’’ 

Quuj^it 451 ) 

(ii) Qqjif^O^Q ^<su€ssfluj ejG(^iT Q^iLiiLj<^ 

1. ^^^fTiuSsirrGsiJiipm Uff^^esyp 

i^fhQi^fTiu fSiuir (su ptsS^oiTGfrir 
^fbSSsO ffSsTfruj ^>L/00si//f QsfTi^Oi^esr 
^i^OprBpQ^iM GurrsiDL^QiufrQi 
Gi^frGm&ir Gp/rj^Oiueir p&^miD luirGem' 

si^fTirdSjrQeoruS/bfiSii-ifTiT {^^th 294) 

2. ^^sf^^fTfSok peir(^pQuirQpGp\ srrps^ir 

psk^dsoiu fBiUfTiTfrS piiSSso 
uj fSiipewir QiSfr(k)G€dfr pfrGiM GiLJfrfk(^ff}0s>L^i 
^fTiuS&fT iUfrSssr^ikt^p (^ip 
j>/i^<3^siJir S^]pp pffdssr 

0(oiJ(^&&frG6uiip€ir un <3^<ss>pQ{UiTGjr 

&.wupsfrLl.i^&rfBSem€m^iT 264) 

28* GiLeSiu 9ipui9i GmG^lr uup<mLD{u 

Qpk)Ssi) Qppedir^ Q€Pfrik>eBuj Qpissipiuir p 
i9<smLppp^ L9mipiufr pirsio G<oLjmrup\L\ijD^ 

^<su)Lppp QeufressiQuirq^&r iQfflG&J^ 

QiDpsf^fSiLi i3rfleij&(^ifiiu iSfprSiSI/ipisjs'SeinL^ui 

^uLSI/f)€ijS^d(^rflujfT^jru^'EJ ^pjQek p^, 

(^-6^.) QixeSluj QpuL^ek '==^Q^iE <g^Q)(^(Sl Qufr0i§^iu & puLjeoiL^uj 

Qsiii^ pek Q^etr (^ir eTiQ)^uj/T QppeSlQujfr/T* uLp^^iciu Qp^^evQppeoirk G^tf^eSluj -ssi 
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Seoeuf^uL/dsemresr Qpeo^Qpji^ (^uaQeo g 0 ^;Sr/r(^ 

Qs^neOeOuuLLu. /F/r^Q^«J)<^ e.6U<5F®<®(3fr; Qpmpajir/b LSI<oG)i^ujfrprr'S^ 

*Q^Snri^lLjLD = QpSSi p^(l£sS p puiStU^ (ip<oO^ pLUfT /D pu U fT prr Q^LLlSl ILj LL ^ 

^^Ifipp €^&^QufT0em Qpipuueiijuoi = ^’2/m^ipdj^ ^(ju/rip QurT(^'2efr d^ssei^Lh] 

iSfftCoQJ = iSlrflsSlesfluSppiij^si^ 

FF pQ psn iTist ^<ss)^» uL^foSiLDUj (srearu^^ uis^ ^^6\)«LD Seoih ctsotu 

GS)pS (^fSlS(^U3. ULp<oB)LDUU <nr^upp(^u U<5a)SQ})LDlLf<otDL^UJ ^&oeo^ S^uu 

L^iFp cT63ruQiJ/r0sfr Qsitl-.^u) Qurr 0 iB^i}). 

urr'^p^^sssruufrQiu iSffleii jifg^J^<ss)suuQLD\ ^p^^ ^^5 u<s!f>s, sfrisiiev^ 

Oufr^&Tf uirp<so)p (STsjr. ^su/bpj^ uiTp<5sip\iSlpiSff^^ (oGisQtSfr&flircmL^^ <!spu(SfrsS! 
cSIl^U) QupgV^ SefreilSS60)LDUJfT(o(!)LDil960r y JfjUL^rflSil L3<^miT J>lpQp!TI—lTLIL^<oSr 
Sn^pUuQih, r^psSi^ ^ ^(otDpi^sS^ Lapp g 0 ‘F^LD GU)sQ S IT Gffl JSm p 0 LD Qufl 

^<surTGsr ^sp^‘SmriiSliusS)p s^puuLl.L^ 6 sr , ^iu<oS)(SiiSDS^^u ^p^ 

sirSiiiv ^OTrjz/Lo ^uJiT;iQpjiT<i(Ss iLjrfltussr] uisa^s Quit0l 1. L3^eijS<oifr ajjeuirs^Lh 
^uueijtffiUGsr, 

^p^^ u<ss)<s^ pirpjQuireoQsi)^ Quj 0 ^u pfS \ l\ld ^ir^i^up/jS iLjLo LSlffteij 

P^ ^€0QuJ§^UD LDxTLfLD ^psSl^^ ^^^ipgfJSfT (lpp€0 ^SST^ll) Qp sm /iS UJ p IT eV SiTQIJD 

iStfisijih Qu:r 011,131^1 sijLD ^<^{^p^ffp^p ^puQuppm* Qsn^ pQ^(^ Q^isssfliu 
pihQuiT 0 Ll® ^p^ pjpo3iLfLCj Qsijipssr Qu!T 0 lL®p usDsQppeo 

^peSliLjL£> iSlfflsiJ^ QufreoQeu. fB.rQ^jQ.i^ up^ml) QufT 0 ^(ipL^s<sei ^ ld iSIrfleijQLDp 
QsfT(ck(^SiJ^ lDsTl^ (sreku^ sS&r-isuuLLL^^ » QiSiJ^ p^i 0 uu'^s 

^ppp pirQ&jr Qif peSljJ^ujiiS^i})^ iSIp.'SjQsiTSiJ^ u/d^u^ld Qu/r 0 'oiTu p^ iLfLo Sufi 
pev & pipp<^ 00 LX). ^p^^, pn-Qssr u<ot^Sai}Sp Q p ^ sssrO u. 6 isr Qinp^^p^jp 
^p JijSiJ^i 0 S ^TSTISy) QLJT 0 SSfRsil ,^oI/Q 0):9 Qlo 

eiSuj QpuS2svriLj(50)L^Lu ej^Ssaruj ^uj.i iQ pijj <$0 ^ u S ffl sij ’S’^err ei9pi¥^i 3k->Sl 

^p (T * 

(0 ^uuiriBQpirir sfTeupQu/r0S(A)u Sfflpp0pfriremS . — 

^^u^euffl u9&jreumr(S Lf^i^sm^niih uQ^^p^ip 
Oprr^seSsir Q^SsOiipQsudr pL^Qmsir(S(^(^orr(^siJfrif 
fBip><sd(S^iT!ip{riri (^dsoiuir^ ^frpQpirSi9 
Qeu^Ljs S(^k^^Tr\S ®<ss>pu^if^ 

^ssi^^(ss)^ ^ 0 LD 0 ^ (tpesTjoi&Dp 

eu&f)>3F^{f[ip Oeu^esreoih euirQsu p(7^(^su(rif 
m&n^QiSfrsiisrQ Q&^iffkp/rmirppiriwSpp 

Lfl«»)<FLiir/5 ^&d(Sspp (dsd^^lL Q&tnpusuif, 

J>l pik^^tr Jijdj OuTTQ^QoiTfrQL^lM LLSsS^pi^i Q^QlfSp 
^psi)^(r€srp Ou06i/€3ru i9ipuu&np uj^^^suirif 
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(^dsoiutr^ Sfrp(Sp/rmL9 

iUfTfSmfiu OuiTQ^sirQsiJooS lUSm pf^irtL Q<SS)pU6iJIT-^^ («95e8-26) 

(ii) ^<siniT QuiTQ^i^ ^'jSIptSlfft^^/b srsmili : — 
irS fh ^ <5T6br jp)ih 

^«n)(Js\)/r/fiffi5?oOa)oir fS^iusu^i 
61/^oO/r aisSuu f^LhiSi^m 

Qun'Qi^Q'ofr^ ^irp^iT 5 ' 

J)l0(DGfT iSfT^^ir 557537 ^. I^GlU ( J[y <35LD-53) 

Pl^Q^Kp Q(q 11LLII&0 lU0(^&rirLh 
(^(^QjOireku pfrGiD piisuiSeir 
^rrnGpfrir LDfrppSd ^jPQ}? 

^s\)<sSleir <5iJso^)/rGp/rGjr ^/i?^^&0r-84) 

29 . GldG^itit (Lp(oir>pmLn fU.T<^6uiTi(^ QpflpGp, 

Q^sui jSiT S(^ l}} Q‘Sn,i;^QirfTQ puiS^hr (SjQ(^frS(^LD 

LSlfflQ'SiJ^6\),TLh sjis^QuJin ^rr L'G^GOiT /F767/?a^/-OcjcftoyrSo3T^//T<i‘0/i? ^rRijjQsvsifr ^emiT 

li^Qm 

Co Ud(?61)/7 /T Qp<oGy p(ot^LD ~ G € 11 !^! pQ) CST <o 3T pj ld G <3tl ,'F 3 ( 0 ) ^ l317 

QP!f)uj <ojQ(^Qn'(5br piLD GldsSuj 9l pui3GssrGi^Qirmp}Lh (^s^^t^ssuulLl- GLnGev.j/r^ 
(^mL-Uj iSIfflsij u/P;S(^ LDg-Qw^sOiTih^ .'Brr^sufT-i(^ Qpff^pGp =: piA) fF/re^fiev 
LDSS(^<i(^u:i spuuei^ffliLisisr, 

^PP(^U lSlpiT<9k^piLC G<nlJg}}Qu!T0<^S‘i^ ^QffJiUlT <S mLD ^ 
emd^ih fBrf9(^fTsS&jf]uj(^Lh putQpsfr ld^tpiul- si^totOiTs^gjiipeo/rdr 

e:SI<sfr igj(^ld» G LDG<o\)iT<oi^j'p GpQjG^^uir ^sfrihy^ireFOTir ^ snioSsflsGljT^uiT 

Qg^tu/T, QpQ.I(oS)_:TUU prSluJ (^pSluL^ FFem® GsVsm L^U U L-fT <olDLDLU ff ^ (}) ^ /F7S^0Qy0 

emppiTQ^<i^ (Sii€ssfl<5BiT Q udG & d (TIT IT s (T ^<m(T^ih (Sn^uLS^Gn' ^-ifrpsvrr @qj(S^0 
miriqu) (^p^Sfu’Ss^pGprrQ LOfr,^uQLD. ^^Gurr^Gsii^ iB/T^<si/(r fBiT^(^ 

SiJ(^mT<3pfTiT (sirngjii ^6frLhy,jrgm0Lh, (S^}6asF)‘S(SB)ir isSleodS G(8H(srrrr&r<sa)ir ^^enstDSUJ 
irrr<sQ ^iFpmrjrirs=QirfrQ iBfrdo^ir crm rs<^9l^lTsQsofjaj(T^uD, pLoQpm LLtrrSt^ 

QP<^'^ (LppeSiuu iBUGcfieOLDfTSp p 

fSlu U{^sslj u(SlG)LD<sk^ GloG&) 2y (^p^iriEjseffl^u), j>iii/Brr€iTfl€VLDss(^ui 

^’^oSsrQpirpj LDi^^uj ^^mrS'^eoLjQuujQiriT® Jfjsp^mpssffl^ Q i^<sujfr€uQsr<5ar 20, 
21-^ld (^p^irisjsisffl^LD ^QrFlLuiT (Si9(SfriSu^0uu^76^j FPiem(E> fBfT6\)<SiiQjr€ku^ 

fEfretSeo llss^Glu (^nSd^io, ^iBfBrresBeop^Lh ^i^Giuttit QppeSluj SG^rr^uj^ Geuih 

pIT GoJlFpQlTfT® 9l<SHessfJuJ (SJ(Q)^S}lU/T QppeSlU GLoGeOlTQ^l}) ^(ofTST/rpSi)^ GioGeo 23, 

24f, 26, 27, 28-c|^ii> <^p^iriBS&^eo ^QiHujit eSI&rsSiLjeh'arrrfr, 
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QuoQeOaQir^^i^^ lEtr^euQjreir (^fiSssuuQQf^mr ^QffluJir ^^eStueS^ Qpek 
eS&rsQiLjt^err ^uSy^ LDSsQeirtunreuiT, 

'* @6^^ aSiSiSlUT fS ^(StTGOeUlT^ tfTTgaru^ [B!T^ OuJ<oST 

^(oLnQeOfTp (srmu^ ^<ai/0(srr puurT<8ir sTHUj QtjD6VQi(^uiSlssriT ^^istDiriLiQLo^ 

^LDj UfTlTLJUclSr<olS>ir QiUsk pjlh QufT(f^ '^Qs(T<^<orflsST y 

QLDQeVfrQjfeoruu($svfriT uuirsuQj-ujrruSl^iii ^sumir fEsQiuiSIfw jrr^i^ p Qj(^£m 

av^L/Lffeur/f {srr^euirfrp^ s^L^irasoiLD Q^stFIuusipl^. ^pi<SifLD^ ^ ^ ^fflujii j)jp^^ 
«srr aL.giidiL9puLfrfl<off)LDiS(^€S)L^uj ^<ss>l^u9I0^q^9sst p ptr it a^skpuii) puS^sp^ 
eOir^LDtufT^Lhy QpireossfTuLSujiT pi£i^ LDirLf^^2eiTiqL}) puSi^iT<oiJi^d(^ds’2iisiriLjQLC) pad) 
^gn&jpas eupLjp/p^Qjpa^u)^ QpirdosiruLSIuJir ^(r^ppmQpsifr u pj 

QppuuQd, 

(i) 1. Qurr(pmsuuSl p LSIffleiid^^pfriremd : — 

!• ^^(DQJuj/x0syr u’8sm Qi^Qipd^ Q^iiii^fr lLQu 
Q ufrffCiE}a<oi) Qeu jpidSisoD^ pQ^ix^irlr 

p c^pp ^irLi^.piQpfrQir ’’ 

LDIT ^6V(^IT — 1 ) 

2. ^^HyuLQu^fTiTfrisid (S&Jomu^inii ^lLl^oj 
iQ^(p(^srr ^6sSOu p 6Uirp(^id 
j^l^Qqiiy (SpfT^iUQJiT Qs^oir p^pQiD’^ ^ 

uaevi^iQsa pp^iT — (,'F/r^^wr*286) 

3- ^^ffpp^ii^^iupp^ LBd)(p^fr!TS ffia)Oa)63r<^ 

Qj^iueBSssT QfiSULBs Q6iJom^}f^j 
^iMLCifT ^iflmeUiLHi GUQ^QlDOTj 

OwidmLL iLjtup^Giuir eiimirp^S OesT(^^<3F,^^ 

e^SfTUJ(pi^8^fT IT [(ppi<iQpfTSlS)S-&S) 

(ii) u<oB>seuu9 pLSifleijd(^d Q^uju^sa . — 

1* ^(T^Qu(r^Q6Viipir LDT jpiQs/rsh-isSojeir^iGfrp 

G);5/r0tJ®n£— QsirsmQ eu^umu^ Quiuirii^id 

Ot5=^6ii(^sa>t— (2iL//r/fi0 fSeir peir jpi e9 pQso&nu 

^iQsir (oerruj peitr ^pimun i^lsoiSdF 
Q^eoQeuisurp eOjSiiuiT^ 

uj/r/»<gs/r0€ii6rrO«/rA^/r(?63r ... ... ’’ 

Lopi^sr ^&rdsiT^fTififnT toa^d w^&r^ir (pjsd 174 ) 
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(1 H) q (sfr: ~ 

^^S<ssi3^ssS^ ^paB^iTiBo^ Gsw/^^/fOsi/ii QuirlrSesiL^lhp 
uss)Sp€S!jflp uuJrp^pQifir i^ldit u^i9pSp 

Qpfretnsp&foflpppQssif ^rajirmrQQ^frf^(SL^freir^iio3so<3=(^ip 

[^Ou/r^^eiy/Tiu 

Qp<ss)3p693Ppppm^f^pfru^LjSpir!^p(T^ Oa5/ruj05pCS0^ ’’ 

p pilueo<i(jDSirGS)€iJiuirir> 


30 . LtsirmiT ufrAQp LSlesrCS^ irir(^u 

e^iuirii(Spfrfri(^(Biu 

LD^ketsrosiirLj QurrQ^i^^^ Bpih^ Q<SiiiFpear S'Bsfr(^iT (LppeSuu 

Qui(£€\){TiTd^ Qll€0 27, 28-^ii) s^fS^ srreiieOy Ou/r0<sfr<ff(Sfr 

p^uju iSp ak^gniLD. 

(@-(sfr.j ^ujiTfBQ,sfriT<i(^ffluj = ^is^Qtuirir QppeSiu SQ^irir^eOirp QpuLf 
(smi^QtufriT Qs^ujpp(^LJ Qurra^i^^uj^ «^s 3 r = seveiSlLurresr L3[fl<SijQ<sueim 

iSlih q92s»t<®l10^, LD^eariT uirtkiQ piSmQ^ir ^0u = Lomearir 

j)fQjQiriTQ ^ojosaflu iSmseB pQurrn ^ffluujrrreijiT. 

LD^esrQiTfrQ ^snessfitu QpuL9^ QLtQeOftir ^ r:?ijsuiT Qu!T0lL®u ustosQuop 
QsiremQ iSlffl^eo Qll6\} 27-c^ii) sireu^ih Qufr(T^(^LD upfSu iSlifl 


QppeSiuj iSpeijiuiTihQpfrn eSl2sin-up/6l(u LDesreariT uirisjQp lS^Q^ 

sriTuu ^€STGrr<SiJ/T<S(^rflpprrt}> tsieku&sip ^i£jQeufr ^^rfltu/T ^r^fS^ir* 

^^euirpear/S , ^ir&krQ (^p^sr^frsu iSiflp^u iSp^kj^ir lUfr^rfluuiT 

s^pjih Quit ( r^<^>5S(^ ^&ff}uj(oS) IT’S ^pid> ^ppp^p air 

^LDekiosr/r uiriijQp ii/ejrCJgjxr/r^u^ erearp peoftOuj iSiflp^^ ^pp(^u iSIpir 
®.(SS)ir Qu)Qeo 27, 28, 29-«^ii> (^p^sri^<s<sffleo ^^iftiuir <s?u.f6luj<suppj^ cStJL^i^^p 

eSIear^ j>loop(Suir a(r^pp^<sa)UDuj/Ss, Quir^^ ^&.ujir/F(SpmTd(^rfluj ffpfi 

@)«jr’ (t^ekueopp p€offa(^p^iriJDird@u iSpir a^piLhQufr0<dr^ QP^rr 
Qpiun dQ prr nQLDssr^ ei&rr^io (^p^irisi 3k^p)i^^e0L^iEi(^LDiT peS&sr ^ ^oaLoen 

pm- pi, ejQL^Qp^Q<3U(rirfreo ^oaioiiSifl pQpQgpuQuppi ^p^do iSm ^mjrujirQffl 
luiTS&r peaBQojp (^pfiiriEjaetriTSs s^^ldujisjQj ,jf^&iflujrftear Qpksrr^p^jru QurrQ^ 
QerrrrQ Quiri^dpireuirpi u>frpfuL^^(Sa>ir 45l-/z 9 o^er err /r/f. 


31 . Qeuii^eS&isr Stupma QeuiipeS Q 0 )if]g)uj 

€jG@/f LDQ^fkSjgpj QlHU^L^ ^iSSiL^pQp* 

Qpi^tLjmL^ ioQidpsr^eOfrp (^pj/^eOi£im€Brffim iSif^ekji^uiiippimat^ 

Qm p^% 
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QojiE^eS^si^aSltJU/b^ss ^L9iflsi{S(^^uj LDesrearir eSl^e^u 9 uj 60 Lf] Qsai 
^CTlBfiBT ^if^lUzzzQpL^U^GtOU. Qsui ^€vfl^ QoiQf^ULJ^ ejQl^^ LDQ^rki® z=z iS pQsU 
^etfl/T (ip<aieOfresr ^piSso LDekesrifli^^^ui] = (3u/r0^^^^ 

FF pQ pstrsr^ 

(^gfsiBeo LDesf eor ear L9ptBfTQ QsfT<e^e(ru QurrirQLDibQeF^^th L9(flQjS(^piT ireesr ldi — 

SeoiLDtui (j^^pp^ihuir 
(o&Jjpiusd Qllit^iu (Sp^ajih QpmeS 
SSsB\[^m3^^u Uffli(^iM R-iTsiriueSOr^^^OLD/r® 

LjSoSTLUfrsssr (stooSlci siJe^siJu9(p6!rr/b 
Q^^^LDireasr Ljpp^ih <suii96ir6U^Co<s^ 

ared^ Odseir p^ii (66irj)i 

(^ij^d(^ear p r^iTL^m (^«lo-215) 
^QiQinQp LDp<5ir)pu (SlffleijS^Lh eiiih^^<i<se6m(dQsn-<^s, 

32* Ou!T(Ti^m€i]S pi9^ j^6 UfreuS^ffip^p 

&^uir[5(2piT!T Qufr(7^srr(5iiSQ^(LpisppfTesr. 

(d LD eo ^ p(£ s (TIT Lf peareoiL^* (^^S€Vu)^€sriTS(^u Quu s_«^ 
QL^ek^ sk^^Qearp^, 

(g)-«fr.) Qu!T(T^<rk <Siiiji9piSifl^^ih = QufTQ^k upjStuiSfflsiiLh, 
ff! p = QiDp^fSpp (^^f^&0LD6aresrn‘S^S(^rfl!uprr(^Lh^ ^iju.jbQp^ir QufTQ^k 
QJuSlear ^(^sspprrear = Qu/r^eJr upfS ^uuiriQpn-Sear ^(l^<ss pQ prr® ulLu. 
gSl^P^qo, 

QsviFpiT eS^^em uJ2est p ih (^^S6VLDear€eriT<!S(^Lj ufr^p^2mru9^ ^(Hineutr 
(^ih (ofmQinQeo sf>^puuLLu.<SB)LDLUfT6Vy Qeubp^s(^ eS&odsuuLLL^ Qufr^k siiuSip 
iSrflexf (^^S6vu)ear(ssr/Tsi^<i su^QjmjuSearg^ <ST(aru(saip ^Qifhjulr 
e9(nfrnii6BQf)<si ppiTiT . 

^^^(Pipfriu pQmiu^ ^0«rfl'3(u/r/fi setflpp^uD 
Qufipfraj uesi^Qsveir jpi Gu^^mirpQpjp'p^ih 
l^iPguu^it ^irpSp LjmriTi^Sfu^ipQ^QLL&sTij 

iSlfflOei/s^ ioijFlu QufT qju 9 p Q<3=kfT pf^iEj^'T pbMir 

f^ear ^LD ufr%vsseS luts^sk ^^(<^p^jTS<sE(^p<50)p &‘pL^^>p^Siipjj^s» 

Qld^ ^Ouuj(T^ih eS^^svriLiLD^ srecrgyzi) 20-cgii5 (^p^ifQpp^ 

^p^irtBiSenn^^ Opfr^sfruiSojir ^guS^sp^eo j^sp^^58erd(^fHujiT€e)j OJeiosuuQd 
fid fBfr€sp€Ou>ds^iL €TA€Ofrpfi%smd(^ Qp(fiuj7'jrmu<sis)p ^^uJir GsiilL(^ 
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euP ^€7(J(g)/f ufTiEjQ^u)^ 2 I 5 22 *<^ld (^^^srikiSisifido eS&T<s8^ir, ^eu 

€0)jrLjQufT&)Qeu,^ ^u^QiufTir ^ eS^^smeueoir ^ era/eu/f, ejeveojf'^ssTiLnsu/T ^Quj 3Qifi!T(n^ii> 
^s^^^bsms^S(^!flesiLL Qsn<^<Si}Qsrmu^ ^^is^QiLsirn ^ejeueb- LojriSm 

eretfr^ih 23, 24-c^ii: (^^^iriEiserfl^ ' €iS^<ssuulLl-.^ , l 9 j>js^^^sesrea)UJi¥^ 

^err 8pij!s u!T^^^^bsssru9m SijS^^Qj<SD'SS(^Lh^ ujhrS^ iSIrf^eys 

(^d^ff/turriT 6u€G)<3sa(^Lhy uqdsQlu^ erear^LD 25-«^^ ^OuiT0&r 

QJuSI/b iSIffl^^LD^ Grm^ sustDir eSefrd<suuLLi--.Gsr* ^sujh^&r 25, 26, 

29-^ d) /BfreuflevLDss'^Lj up)SiL\^^ 27. 28, 30-,^^ (^p^insj 

jTikis<8rr QojfFp^simqLh Qeui^Q(Q)(^ Qufr^d^iu ej(p^<siDjTU^u) upfShuf^- 31, 32-«|^^ 

(^p^jTiEJs&r QeuiFpiT (^u^uSleo euirj/r erdpdos&rfreBr (^pjSevuxsfr^^sruup/Slu^^ 
sf^pjQ€or peeir , Qpir^^srruLSujs&freop ^sp^l^^^OuuiTQj^dsth 

QLopQsfT€mu-SiiiT ^L^Qujrr/T QppeSluj SQi^ir^ii). /sfreaf/eVLods^d)^ 
QeufF^QDjrd<ffriTfB^ 8 pip Qenipir (^L^Qjfrirrr /F/rL./rLl^O<3?/r«^i- ( 5 ^ 

SeOLD^esTQ^LDrr iLiL^rii(^euQsr<5orup( Qpppua, p^lp ibitlLl^^ Qpu^QeuipiT ^eiiQir 
ujnojQsr^upj '^QJemLjS^ q^^it pemQurr euetojuiSleGr^^ eresr^i}) QprreosfruiSl 
(jud QfaPLuiLjefflujp t^p^srppn^uoy ^^Quirieo'yp^ QeutliQu^ .gOirajray^fi-. LoirQuQ^i 
pu'hsmuuff LD%u/F^y,ayLDJ’ <o1^^ld Lf pppj^mruSujp (^p^irppfT^uy u€dr<oS)L-uutrLL 
Qssisfr (T ^i£>. sS!eirdsLDfT(^u)f 

33* (LpaSir (ou^iail tx)< 35 ®e_(ca//r 

jg)^. Qu&RrrL^QjTirQ si^^si^ppeo puSli^ LDjueorpj (nrm^ 3f>^pi8m ppiy 

(^-(srr.) Q<sufr®Qpii§;T ent^ssu) = QuemQ^}® SL-.Qeo^d 

Qs^dv^pev LDjTu^pf, 

en^d^ih <5765ru^ QiF^^ppQurr0LLL-^rr p^ ^‘^drQi^dspp p^esiLJ ^ 
(^<S)Lo51) <sim p Qu(7^iQpeu{^iT j^suuiTLLL-U^ujrr^Lh. ^uJir^d^Lo (Si)i^ik.(^fB(flmes)LL 
uSIsar^ eT<5ar^LD LDfTQpevir ^sCjurnLL^u^iJUfT **LDfT<cor pLDa^ evt^iKj^fB/TdQs^S^uj^ 
LieSlumTppj<oS)pqLh L^e\)edpird8piQfBi£l^^ crm^ii) is pfS^essruunLLi^u^uun 

^<nUeffleill^fEJ(^LI)> ^<ck^ll) (^p&ru^iuiT^ ld^s, 

^efff} ^(Lpii^P <sT6ffru^ ^tupQuujjrfr peo Gojeffluu&DL-UJirsei^LD^ jt/d 

Qs^ldQu(t([^^it gSIlL® pj ^iT<oG)LoujiT pQ^eo^(^Q^eoeii cimpi Qurr(n^&r s^pjih 
fsdQi^iTsQei^ujiT SL®j)ir eTQjQj^sLUfr^ih QuiT(f^i^eDp<^ pi. Jesuit s^piLoirp ^peo 
pir^^ Qurr(7^<s(r sir iremLOfr^s ldlL®ld p'^eum p^sSetDUj Gsirem® 0 <f^^ 

p^ siJ^iULJu®Qineofl<^ . ioppiuo uiUDss/reudo Qppe&uj<si}pfi^ p'^eSlQuj/rQ ^u.d 
Q^peo ^em® (^^mdQtSir^efrdv Qeu&ss^®ih, ^pdo pir^ Qu{T(fi^<dfupfSp p'^sSI<sts)(u 
e>L-.63r 0<siT&jar® Q^€V^peS)^LD^ u(otos^ i3 p!srrLL®dsiT<suei) uprShu Qs^eoeijs&fieo 
^eu^efrdQsrredrr® Qrff^&J^peorreo eud^ii) ^pth QuiBpsTseoir^uD.^ j^djemrjp u<3SiS 
sfreueoup/Sp p^eiSQuJrr® Qs^evg^^iu) eui^d^&metou) ^{T€arQ(7r^iT Qs^djiLjLlseffleo ujfr 
&kiT®il> ai.puuL^rr<otDLDUJrr^ih.^ jijibeiLieoiir ^8ffiiu/T a^ppmoam QpppLDfr(^ih. 

g)ar /?5 ^p^ ueoiS sirpj QunQ^&r sneueo ^'2m pj^ih iSlfftsk/SuSppfSJsQ&r 

luiT peorr^th^ iSffleij p'^Lodsrdr pihQp&r iSfftp^Quj (^tSld(^iLir peoir^uiy ^uiSif^ekf 
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€T^uppSiijf^ ^"hoeSiL^u,^ O^dv^UifT ^€V^Qujetfr 

Q^ppui, fBS^Sf^lTsQetrflajIT 3fL.pjLDGlu!T(^<S(r ^QiHlu/T 

« sfreiDLD Qu puuQtli, 

% 

iSlek &k-pieu^ uuirOpesffdr^ ^<oSj L3'2esTfB^]2ems^ Q&rpssB^ 

LDL^isJS/rpmojLh j^sQeu[TQ^ssp^)p (^fftuQufr(r^(sfrfr uuos^ujQjmsijLDnm serreSd) 
^L^mQu(TS(^ix>^ spiSd) ejpL-l^ L£i2csTeiSfLii^<oor Q^p^w puSi^ LDjjQuesru^u^ 
SidiiSLirrpj Qs=ev^iksrr&} Quemis^Qmr® si^dv su.ppd) inj-umGl pmu^ Quointru). 
^eup^ek ^QsrremQpieo'is^uS^u)^ (o^m^th ^dueSujdo 15>,^ii) 0 ^^ 

^irppfT^LLj i3mesr^ ^ ld^lj S'^^ffluJiT^ sTm^ii) ^dueSiud) 45-c^u) (^p^irp 

pa^lh ^(oOLLfLjU)* 

(j) s&reSld) QsfT€m(^p‘2eV'isj^p^is^d= G^iLiLj^ : — 

y:)iu LLfrireu ujirissh 
SV^uQ OpiUSiJ^W <35Ll<3iS33r L^IT J)j IW 
^s\)mirdi) 6ij({^ppih^ iTiLi.Ti^ 


!SLpdi)&ilTSSS\ (oL^fTJ^'lli Qi^U^OJ (53)017® 

LLSfsrdd^frsin (oL^fr^mh si/swtl-.^ 

€V(j^(hpfr (S^0LD^, bVfrQ<siS p(o(7)f(Siu 
ufn^SsoiOfSifrQ^^ LLQ^(^Sei>ir 
Kjpiiipmr OufT^e^ ^irm-ub 
(^j)iijbudi> ^ir\u!r(^ LDirQp 

ufr'^uiTis^iuQuQ^^sQEjQ^n ({Bp/iS'^sssr 9) 


(ii) ^piSd) pm^sm ^L^mQsfTimQ Q^doeVri Od5.T(y)^^iz)355T€i9 Qsii€mL^p(^^ 

Qs^iuiLj&rr, 


psik(5Si^ IT Qu(n/>ji/pp®iJ}frp pQ^ih^iiuFij) 
a5033r033F/fft'^i0® d5©<S3)LDUJ sitQ u.€ir (T^do 
dnmetfjTfBiUir^iT Quir^<sS^si]3n^/S 
safloieffPiT 07^01) Qi^Qihpt^iriu (ST/jbsaiL/^iLjLb 
jifeifrupd^ (^^irQp ^/d^<s3)l_ ^lLOld/T® 
^ekup ^&0f(U/rd5 (^ruf^e^fr^sud^^ 
^eiruQj^ Q^smQL^fT Oa7a)«i0^^ 


(^uiT^daffS 65 ) 
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^r srgqqfg: ? ^mr ^1?# ^ m swflgjTRiT^JTr 
tisir qj^qr^qf^Jir f%%^i — 

5^:% *Tf2t3*Tt^: I 
5^511 qqjT^JTTJR^rife^q^qqci^ ii 

fested, or their possession of qualities like number — may apply here 
also . 

Moreover, since such objects may even be said to exist at this very 
moment as ‘ things that h3ve perished ’ and ‘ things that are yet to be,’ 
what is the difficulty in stating that consciousness comes into contact 
with them in the light of their having such a type of existence.^^^ Just 
as the eye comes into contact with the Dhruva and Simsumara^’*^® 
mandalas existing in vastly remote regions, even so, in regard 
to entities existing at vastly remote periods of time, consciousness comes 
into contact with qualities, such as Svayambliu existing at the begin- 
ning and end of the kalpa (world epoch) . Hence, there is nothing that 
could run counter to everyday experienceJ^^ 

Further, for the reason that they are manifested by consciousness, 
things past and future, like knowledge and the knower, 
cannot be considered to be beyond the reach of knowledge. 

188. The illustration {drstdnta) of number may be elaborated thus: — When 
one says ‘ There were four mangoes ; three of them have been lost,’ the No. 3 is 
associated with non-existent objects. 

189. The Bhatta Mimamsakas, according to whom vynkti and jdti are diifer- 
ent and non-diiferent (bhedabheda) , maintain that objects, past and future, exist 
even now in the form of jati and that they may w^ell be said to possess prakatya. 
Similarly, it may be said that such objects have an existence of some sort. Once 
that is admitted, it is easy to show that consciousness may come into contact with 
them. See Nydyasiddhdiijana, Buddhipariccheda, p. 2t)7. Compare ; ‘ atitanagatam 
svarupatosti adhvabhedat dharmanam.’ Yoga-Siitra IV. 12 and Vacaspati Misra's 
commentary thereon and also the Vyasa Bhasya. 

190. The Hindu tradition has it that the Lord Narayana, in the form of the 
celestial body, 6imsumara (also called ^isumara), controls all the heavenly bodies, 
and that he acts as their support from his abode in the heart of Simsumara, and 
that many of the devas dwell in the several organs of Simsumara, (e.g. Agni, 
Mahendra, Kasyapa and Dhruva shine forth, without ever setting, from the tail 
region of ^isumara), and that whoever sees this celestial body gets rid of his de- 
merits (papa). See the Visnu Purdna, Amsa II, ch. 9 and 12 and the Bhdgavata 
pur ana V Skanda. 

191. In all probability, the proper reading is ndlikain rather than ndlokam. 
On either reading, the meaning is substantially the same. 
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Moreover, (against the possible objection that if consciousness can get 
into contact with objects far removed from us by vast stretches of space 
and time, it must be in contact with those of intervening space and 
time, it may be replied that) as consciousness moves with extreme rapid- 
ity, the false impression arises that there is no awareness of 
(objects existing in) the intervening space and time ; just as the false 
belief arises, namely, that there is no apprehension of the contact 
(of the point of light) with different points in space or its separation 
therefrom — a contact and separation which proceeds in a definite 
sequence and which resides in the circle traced by the fire-brand 
(aldtacakra ) . 

Besides, consciousness, proceeding outward having come into asso- 
ciation with that form of the different senses, reasons (hetu) and impres- 
sions (samskdras) which is invariably related to their respective objects, 
gets into contact with those objects only which are respectively related 
to these (i.e., the senses, etc.) ; just as the significatory potency of words, 
such as the cow is related only to the universal aspect (of things) , even 
though on hearing a word, like the cow, an object constituted of univer- 
sal and particular features presents itself in a single cognition ; or just 
as the vedic injunction deals only with that aspect of the bhavaiid which 
is unknown, having neglected the part already known.^^^® Therefore, 
here it is legitimate to maintain that consciousness proceeds through 
the senses towards their respective objects. To this effect the Adorable 
Kr§na says, “ It (the manas) forcibly drags consciousness along, even 
as the wind drives the boat on water. And Manu says, From 

191a. For example, the injunction, ‘ dadhna juhoti ’, aims at specifying the kind 
of oblation to be offered at the Agnihotra, rather than at emphasising the need for 
performing that homa, the necessity for the latter having been already learnt from 
the other vidhi, ‘ agnihotram juhoti 

192. Bh. Gita. II 67. 
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among the several senses even if one sense organ were to proceed out- 
ward, thereupon the person’s knowledge also would move outward, 
even as water would flow from the hole found in the leather-bag.”^ 

The objection raised — ^namely, how can consciousness, which is a 
quality, proceed elsewhere, leaving its substrate ? — is hardly reasonable ; 
for it has not been maintained that it leaves its substrate. Conscious- 
ness proceeds hither and thither by way of the senses without ever 
leaving the self. That its reunion (with the self) would become impossi- 
ble, were it to lose contact therewith has been set forth in the {Nydya- 
tattva) Sastra. 

(It could even be shown that qualities may leave their substrate 
and proceed elsewhere ; for) qualities, such as, sound, odour, the rays of 
the sun and the lustre of the gem are found to be endowed with move- 
ment and to leave their substrate. Indeed, sound {sahda) is exceedingly 
subtle and elemental, and has the quality of proceeding to long distances. 

A possible objection is the following — sahda (sound) is all-perva- 
sive, like ether ; but, with the aid of dhvani (vibration) which helps to 
reveal it, it appears as if it dwells in a particular place, and as if it moves 
about. And it may be put in syllogistic form thus — sahda is all-perva- 
sive ; for, like the magnitude of ether, sound, while residing in one sub- 
stance, is the quality of ether. (We reply) * not so ’ ; because sahda is 
not a quality of ether. It really belongs to the air in motion (vdyn) ; 
for, like touch (sparsa) which pertains to the air in motion (vdyii) , 
kihda invariably originates along with vdyu. Any quality which 


193. Manxismrti II 99. 
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invariably originates along with a given substance must necessarily be 
considered to be a quality of that substance alone ; even as colour and 
the like, which invariably originate along with a substance are treated 
as its qualities. And sound invariably originates along with vdyu ; in 
as much as both invariably originate together from the contact of the 
drum-stck with the drum or from the separation of the parts of the 
bamboo caused by its splitting. 

Besides, sahda does originate, for, like smell, it is grasped by the 
senses and is also a quality. Moreover, it is created by human activity ; 
for, like conjunction and so on, it is apprehended only after such activity 
has taken place. Nor can it be fancied that human effort and the like 
are merely aids to the manifestation of sound ; for that would go against 
the principle of economy (of thought). Indeed, rather than assuming 
that the^ are the cause of the manifestation of sound, to postulate 
that they are the causes of sound itself is to have the advantage of 
economy (of thought) . Whatever serves as a manifester reveals simul- 
taneously everything which resides in one place and is graspable by a 
single sense organ ; for example, the lamp manifests everything existing 
at an identical place, namely, the number, size, etc., and vessels, like the 
water-pot. In as much as the air in motion produced by the conjunction 
and disjunction of the palate and the like is not of such a nature, it can- 
not be a factor for manifesting sound. 

He who maintains that sound is eternal cannot give a reason for cer- 
tain sounds being manifested while other sounds are not ; because sound 
dwells in partless ether and is the object of the auditory sense. It has 
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already been pointed out that when the locality (in which objects are 
apprehended) is one and when the apprehending organ is single, the 
manifester also must be unitary. Since, in the present case the mani- 
fester is not unitary, the Ddyu originating from human effort must be the 
cause (and not the manifester) of sound. That is why a multiplicity of 
sounds has to be admitted, each act of pronunciation producing a distinct 
sound. Because what is once produced cannot be created again, and 
because there is diversity in the complete sets of causal factors, the multi- 
plicity of sounds arising from different acts of pronunciation must be 
admitted. Besides, how can qualities which are known to exist simul- 
taneously in sounds (varna) , such as ga — qualities, such as that of 
possessing the principal accent and the secondary accent, and that of 
being long and short — fail to differentiate their substrates ? (It cannot 
be urged that the recognition, namely, ' This is the self-same sound 
which was met with before ^ points to the identity of the sound and also to 
its eternity ; for) even this recognition is based on the similarity arising 
from the source being identical and not on the identity of the sounds 
themselves ; even as the recognition of the flame (as self-identical is 
based on the similarity of the flame-series, and not on identity). The 
reasons which prove sound to be diverse have already been adduced. 

The following objection may now be raised : — (The upshot of the 
discussion is) prakdsa is either the conjunction of consciousness (with 
the object) or some peculiar property resulting from this (conjunction) . 
But in regard to the manifestation of consciousness neither of these 
alternatives holds ; for relation always pre-supposes difference (in the 
relata. Therefore, consciousness cannot enter into relation with consci- 
ousness) . This conjunction with consciousness cannot occur to the soul 
either ; for the latter is the substrate of the quality, namely, conscious- 
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ness. In fact, the relation between the attribute and its substrate is not 
the relation of samyogd (conjunction) ; but really, it is samavdya 
(inherence) ; for it is of the nature of the relation existing between 
inseparable entities. Samyoga (conjunction), on the contrary, is either 
the coming into relation of two objects well-known to be disparate — a 
relation dependent upon activity, or the closely contiguous existence of 
the aforesaid objects, which do not stand to each other in the relation of 
cause and effect. 

(In order to obviate this difficulty) , if prakdsa is taken either as one 
of these relations, namely, conjunction or inherence of consciousness 
with objects or any one of the other possible relations of consciousness 
to objects, then the defects of (such a definition) being too narrow 
(avydpti) or too broad (ativydpti) may be cited, according to the circum- 
stances of each case, in respect of the knower, knowledge, the known, the 
body and the senses. 

The admission of prakasa as a separate entity, having been effective- 
ly discredited by non-perception (anupalahdhi) , does not call forth any 
other adverse comment. Therefore, it is but proper to admit the follow- 
ing — that entity concerning which there arises knowledge capable of ini- 
tiating a thought and discussion of it may be spoken of as being 
manifested. 

As the tendency to initiate thought and discussion regarding all these 
three (i.e., knowledge, the knower and the known) is an essential fea- 
ture of consciousness, the diversity in the manner in which the cause 
(i.e,, consciousness) operates (in these three cases) cannot be raised as 
an objection. It cannot be asked why such and such a nature belongs to 
such and such an object. 
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If so (i.e., if the tendency to initiate thought and discussion regard- 
ing all the three is an essential quality of knowledge, the difficulty raised 
on p. 128, namely, How can knowledge which is inherent in the soul gene- 
rate in the object, which is unrelated to it, a prcikdsa or discussion?) may 
be sought to be overcome by the suggestion that knowledge may, with 
the aid of various operating causes (such as the senses) , be responsible 
for vyavahara concerning the object, even though the latter be devoid of 
any relation (to consciousness) , whether it be conjunction (samyoga) or 
inherence (samavaya) . (To this it is replied) it has already been shown 
(vide p. 128) that an entity does not enter on its own activities by 
depending on its efficient cause. 


If the term prakasa were to signify knowledge conducive to thought 
and discussion {vyavahdrdnuguna savivedana) , then, the diversity in 
the significance {pravrttinimittahheda) suggested by this term cannot be 
got over. If the expression vyavahdrdnuguna samvedaiia is taken as a 
bahuvrihi compound (i.e., if it denotes ‘ that which possesses knowledge 
conducive to vyavahara) , prakasa would have to be denied to conscious- 
ness ; for there is no knowledge (which this knowledge may be said 
to possess). If the expression is taken as a karmadharaya compound 
(i.e., if it denotes ‘ the character of being knowledge conducive to 
vyavahara) , prakasa would have to be denied to the knower and the 
known ; for they do not possess the character of being knowledge. And 
the character of being conducive to the starting of an action is to be 
ascertained from the action itself ; but, prior to an action there is the 
knowledge (prakasa) that the object concerning which there is activity) 
is already cognised and that there is discussion concerning the same. 
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If so, what is the significance of the term pralcdsate (shines 
forth) ? Indeed, we do not know of a prakdsa which exists in common 
in the knower, the known and knowledge, and which has the same form 
in all these three, and about which no objection could be raised. (To 
this) it is replied. — evidently, you are not acquainted with the Pratha- 
madhikarana of Nydyatattva. While pointing out therein that remem- 
brance arises only in the event of there being experience, it has been 
clearly stated by the author (Nathamuni) that prakdsa means not being 
remote (aduratvam i.e., nearness) from experience, a nearness which 
is the cause of smrti (remembrance) It amounts to this, namely, 
that prakasa means not being remote (adura) from experience. 

(The objector may ask : ) What is meant by adura ? Does it jmean 
‘ different from ' or ‘ opposed to ’ or ' the absence of ’ that which is re- 
mote ? Again, is aduratva (not being remote) a qualification (vlsesana) 
or an upalaksana,^'^^' If it is a qualification (visesana) in each of the three 
alternatives alike, the consciousness of prakasa will invariably be preced- 
ed by the awareness of not being remote from experience. But, as a 
matter of fact, it is not so. If it is an upalaksana^ what other nature pra- 
kasa possesses besides this upalaksana must be pointed out. But it has 
been said that this nature is not apprehended. (To this) it is replied, 

‘ Enough of this misplaced excitement 

194. The qualification ‘ the causes of smrti ’ is purposely included in this defi- 
nition of prakasa. Otherwise, all objects which are presented to experience would 
have to possess prakasa. In actual fact, that is not the case. Though several objects 
are within the focus of attention, all of them cannot be said to be manifested ; for, 
clearly, we are not interested in them all. Hence, only those objects which fall 
within the range of experience leading to remembrance, that can be said to possess 
prak^a. Compare ‘ pathi gacchatah ka§thalo§^dijnanotpattya kasthalo^t^disu satopi- 
anubhavaduratvasya prakasapadarthatvabhavat smrtinimittamityuktam \ 

195. Upalaksana is a characteristic which reveals certain aspects of a thing 
already known to possess other aspects. 
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Let anubhavadura mean either ' different from that which is remote 
from experience ’ or ‘ opposed to that which is remote from experience 
And to be manifest is to be different from that which is remote from 
experience or to be opposed to that which is remote from experience. 
Why has all this prattle been indulged in ? 

Like external illumination, even the cognition ‘ It is manifested ’ is 
no other than the awareness of the nature of knowledge and of the object 
connected thereto — a nature opposed to that of being remote from con- 
sciousness. There also the thought and reference ‘ It shines arising in 
respect of the rays of light and the regions of space wherein they pervade, 
are based on the quality of not being remote from light. J ust as, in the one 
case, the dispelling of darkness is due to the quality of not being remote 
from light, here also the dispelling of ignorance is due to the quality of 
not being remote from consciousness. That is why at a subsequent time 
recollection of the object known as also of the knowledge itself arises. 
There being no room for the question as to the precise nature of the 
relation of consciousness (i.e., whether it is samavdya or samyoga) , it 
follows that the question raised is one that ought not to have been asked 
at all. 

Besides, samyoga is merely close contiguity, which in its turn, is 
synonymous with nairantarya (not being separated by intervening space) . 
And it is only this samyoga, which obtains between inseparable (ayiita- 
siddha) objects of which one is self-dependent and the other dependent, 

196. This verse is quoted in Nydyasiddhdnjana, In his tika on Nydyasiddhaii- 
jana, Rangaram^uja interprets prak^atvam as prak^amanatvam. Our translation, 
is based on this interpretation. He also suggests the emendation ‘ prakasotra ’. 

It must be understood that the definition of praka^ set forth in this stanza 
applies only to the prak^a residing in objects perceived by the senses, and not to 
that found in objects inferred or to that residing in knowledge itself. 
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that is referred to by the technical term samavdya in the system of the 
Vaisesikas ; hence, the question whether the relation of consciousness 
with objects is samyoga or samavdya, proceeding as it does on the 
assumption that samavdya is a separate entity, does not arise. In the 
section, dealing with relation (sambandavimarsa) we will presently 
show how inherence (samavdya) could be brought under conjunction 
(samyoga ) . 

Or, prakdsa may be understood in a different sense as denoting the 
capacity to initiate thought and discussion — a capacity dependent upon 
the quality of not being remote from consciousness. Even when its 
causal conditions are present in their entirety, either on account of the 
presence of obstructing factors, or on account of the absence of the capa- 
city for being manifested, prakdsa does not arise in the other qualities 
of the soul (besides its consciousness), such as being all-pervasive and 
being unattached, and in the body, senses and the hke ; just as the colour, 
taste and the like of the water of the Jamna, which is in contact with 
the eye, are not manifested. Hence, for the reasons mentioned above, 
the self has consciousness for its structure and consciousness for its 
nature. The self cognises the rest with the aid of the senses. 

Even the charge levelled against us, namely, that consciousness, 
being a special quality of the soul, must, on the analogy of pleasure 
(sukha) and the like, be an occasional quality proceeds from complete 
ignorance of the true nature of qualities. For the qualities which are 

197. The section dealing with the relation of the finite soul to the Infinite Self 
is included in the portions of Atmasiddhi lost. Already, on an earlier occasion refer- 
ence has been made to this section. Vide p. 55. 
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dependent upon the very being of anything will last as long as their sub- 
strate lasts ; but the knowledge of pleasure and pain is not dependent 
in this manner upon the very being of the self. It has already been 
shown how consciousness is responsible for the self being what it is.^®® 
Pleasure and pain, on the contrary, are not the qualities of the self 
for they then have been shown to be no other than the flourishing or 
decaying state of the senses (vide p. 89) . This point will be further 
elaborated when establishing that the soul is in its essential nature bliss- 
ful, a fact signified in) the last word^®® (i.e., svatassukiy occurring in the 
stanza commencing with ^ dehendriyamana jordna) . Hence, the defect of 
not possessing the sadhayia (means of inference) vitiates the illustrative 
example. 

Desire and aversion also are the different states of manas and 
are not the direct qualities of the self. Indeed, it is learnt from the scrip- 
ture : “ Desire, will, doubt, faith, steadfastness, lack of steadfastness, con- 
tempt, conjecture (dhih) , fear — all this is truly manas ”.^02 This fact has 
also been stated in the Gita in the verse commencing with the words, 

198. This text has been quoted by Vedanta Desika in his N ydyasiddhanjana. 
Rangaramanuja interprets it thus — jhanamatmatve upadhih prayojakamityarthah. 
Tatasca yavatprayojyam pray ojakavasthanavasyambha vat bodhasya svabhavikat- 
vadi siddhyati iti bhavah ”. See Nyayasiddhanjana, Buddhipariccheda p. 238. 

199. Surely, this is not his final view on the matter ; for in a subsequent pas- 
sage he declares that certainty, doubt, pleasure and pain are forms of knowledge, 
and consequently, qualities of the self. Here, either he defends a view other than 
his own or shows off his competency to prove any position (vaibhavavdda) . Sec 
note 144 on p. 90. 

200. See note 143 on p. 90. 

201. When pleasure and pain are shown to be defective as illustrative 
examples, one may cite desire and aversion instead. Here it is shown that the latter 
fare no better, for they too are equally liable to be charged with the defect of not 
possessing the sddhana. 

202. Bfh. up, I V. 3 and Maitri up, VI 30. 
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“ Desire, aversion, pleasure, pain.”“^3 As the expression cetanddhrtih 
(occurring in this stanza) is one word, it is the definition of k^etra 
(body). The body is, in fact, the collection (of the primal elements) 
which is supported by consciousness. It amounts to stating that the 
body is what enters on its activities only with the aid of consciousness 
appropriate thereto. That is why descriptions such as the following are 
found in the Antarydmi Brdhmana — “ . . . for whom the earth is body 
. . . for whom the water is body . . . for whom the soul is body. . 

Such descriptions are met with in the pur ana also. — “ All these consti- 
tute His body 

(The upanisadic passage quoted above reckons dhih, which is obvi- 
ously a quality of the soul, as one among the properties not belonging to 
the soul. Hence, the objector asks) what is meant by dhth (in that 
text) ? (The reply is) it means conjecture (utpreksd), and does not 
have knowledge for its significance. For in the same upani?ad it. has 
been declared that knowledge is an essential quality of the soul. In- 
deed, the scriptural texts assert. — There is no cessation of the know- 
ing of a knower (because of his imperishability) ” “ There can be no 


203. How, it may be asked, does this verse from the Gita declaring that desire 
and aversion constitute the ksetra bear testimony to the view that they are the 
qualities of manas ? Possibly the author thinks that once this verse excludes the 
possibility of their being the qualities of the self, it could be shown, on the strength 
of the Brhad&ranyaka text, ‘ etat sarvam mana eva that they belong to manas. 

204. Analysing the expression cetanddhrtih into cetanayd dhrtih, Yamunacarya 
arrives at the meaning ‘ a collection supported by consciousness.’ But in the 
Gita Bhdsyay Ramanuja splits it into cetanasya ddhrtih and interprets it to mean ‘ a 
collocation which has sprung up as the seat of the soul (who enjoys pleasure and 
pain, and who seeks worldly experience or liberation therefrom) *. On either in- 
terpretation, cetanddhrtih denotes only the body. 

205. Brh. up. Ill, vii. 

206. Vimu Purdna, I, 22, 86. 

yfini murtanyamurtani yanyatranyatra va kvacit | 
santi vai vastujatani tani sarvani tadvapuh. || 

207. Brh, up. IV, iii, 30, 
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cessation of the seeing of a seer, because of his imperishability. This 
scriptural text, which establishes that there can be no destruction of 
knowledge for the very reason that the knower is imperishable, indi- 
cates that knowledge is dependent upon the very being of the knower. 

It is not right to contend that (in the text in question) the seer 
(drastd) is taken as a qualification of seeing (drsti) , i.e., it is not right 
to interpret the text thus — ‘ There can be no destruction of seeing which 
is no other than the seer’); because, in that event, there would be im- 
propriety in the use of the masculine gender, and because the hetii would 
come to be identical with the scidhya (i.e., there would be no hetii worth 
the name).“^^ 

Even if the term drsti aims at revealing the very essence of the soul, 
the charge of there being no hetu is unanswerable. - ^ Moreover, it 
would amount to the abandoning of your position. It is but right to 
adduce as hetu the proposition that the soul is eternal — a proposition 
established by several incontrovertible arguments and supported by 
the sastras. When an object exists, whatever depends upon 
the very being of that object cannot but exist ; even as 
yellowness or light cannot but exist when gold or the lamp 
exists. Therefore, this is the true meaning (of the text under considera- 
tion) — at no time, whether in the state of worldly existence or that of re- 
lease is there cessation of knowledge, which is an essential feature of 
the soul, and which, as a result of its diverse forms of relation with dif- 

208. Brh, up. IV, iii, 23. 

209. Two difficulties stand in the way of taking drastd as a qualification of drsti- 
(i) If drastd were to qualify drsti, both the words must be in the same gender ; but 
dra^ is masculine, while drsti is feminine, (ii) Again, on this interpretation, the 
text would mean — ‘ There can be no destruction of seeing which is no other than 
the seer because it does not perish.’ Clearly, it is vitiated by petitio prmcipii. 

210. If the term drs^i, whose gender does not vary in accordance with that of 
the object which it qualifies (nij/atalinga), is taken as an adjective qualifying 
dra^fd, the grammatical difficulty may be got over ; but the fallacy of petitio prin- 
cipii still remains. 
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ferent objects, external and internal, acquires different names, such as 
seeing, smelling, tasting, speaking, hearing, reflecting, touching and con- 
ceiving, and which shines of its own accord. (The scriptures declare) : 

“ Just as a lump of salt, without any distinction of parts, whether they 
be not-inner or (they be) not-outer,2ii is filled right through with the 
same taste, even so this soul, right through, without any distinction of 
parts, is constituted of knowledge (prajndnaghana ) ; “ . . . by his own 
luminosity, by his own light ‘'O King”, said he, ‘‘this atman is 
self-luminous The Chandogas say that even in the state of release 

“ The seer sees neither death nor sickness, nor the evil in the world. 
Verily, the seer perceives all.”-^^' “The jiva enjoys . . . not thinking 
of the body cast behind in the midst of his kin “ He who, with the 
aid of manas, the celestial eye, experiences all enjoyments and feels 
joyous And other texts like the following — “The purusa does 

know things, but he fails to know what he ought to under- 
stand ” — which declare that even in the state when all the 
senses are destroyed knowledge belongs to the soul, strongly 
affirm that knowledge is an essential quality of the soul. Statements 
like the following are found in the puranas also. — “ The soul is constitu- 


211. Brh. up, VII, V, 13. This text enumerates the parts of the lump of salt 
in this negative fashion for two reasons: — (1) If the positive mode of expression, 
viz., inner and outer parts, were used, parts in the middle region would be left out. 
The negative expressions secure exhaustion. (2) Again, as the soul is niravayava 
(partless), the analogy of the lump of salt would be in order only if it uses the 
negative expressions. 

212. Brh. up, VI, iii, 9. 

213. Brh, up, VI, iii, 6. 

214. Chdnd, up. VII, xxvi, 2. 

215. Chand, up. VIII, xii, 3. 

216. Chdnd, up. VIII, xii, 5. 
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ted of bliss and jnana, and is undefiled.”- ^ ^ Passages such as the follow- 
ing are found in the itihasas — “ It (the soul) , is the light of all lights.” 
The revered Saunaka says, Just as the lustre of the gem is not created 
by cleansing it of its impurities, even so knowledge (which is the 
very essence of the soul) is not created by the shedding of imperfections. 
Again, water or space is not created by the digging of a well. Only that 
which has all along existed is rendered manifest. How can the non- 
existent ever come into being ? Likewise, qualities, such as jnana, are 
not created but only manifested by the destruction of evil qualities 
(heyaguna) ; for, in truth, they are the eternal qualities of the soul 
For this very reason the Sutrakara says, “ That is why (the individual 
soul is) a knower”.-^** The usage of the different expressions, doubt 
(sanisaya) and certainty (niscaya) and the like,--^^ has reference either 
to the different relations of objects to consciousness, which has thus been 
shown to be the essence of the soul, or to the consciousness that has 
entered into those relations.--^ Indeed, cerainty is the close conjunction 
of consciousness with a single object. Loose conjunction of the same 

217. Vi^iu-Purdna, VI, vii, 22. 

218. Visnudharinottara 104, 55-57. Compare Vedd?ita-6'nrra— sampadyavir- 

bhavassvena sabdat, IV. iv. 1. 

219. Veddnta-sutra II. hi. 19. 

220. ‘ And the like ’ includes pleasure and pain. 

221. One does not usually speak of conjunction of objects with consciousness 
as being either doubtful or certain. On the contrary, it is knowledge that is des- 
cribed as being either doubtful or certain. Hence the second alternative. See Ranga- 
ramimuja’s t^ka on Nydyasiddhdnjana, p. 274. 
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with several objects simultaneously constitutes doubt.-- ^ Thg conjunc- 
tion following from impressions of previous knowledge (jndnavdsand) 
constitutes recollection (smrti) ; and so on with the rest. It has already 
been stated that what is called knowledge is the conjunction of the ob- 
ject with consciousness which is an attribute of the soul. 

It cannot be said that since conjunction exists in both (the object 
and consciousness), the object also would have to be considered the 
knower. For conjunction with the object is not met with in the object 
itself. Indeed, the object is in conjunction with consciousness, as with 
external light. Although illumination is only relation with light, the 
source of light alone, such as the sun, rather than the pot and the like 
is considered to be the manifester. If it be suggested that in as much as 
light is dependent upon the sun, the latter alone is considered the pos- 
sessor of this quality (light) and that the manifestation of 
other objects is due to the conjunction with this quality, 
(we reply) if that be so, in the present case also, the description 
‘ He knows ’ legitimately applies only to the self who gets into contact 
with objects through the aid of consciousness, in as much as the latter is 
his quality. From all this it has to be concluded that the soul has cer- 
tainly consciousness for its essential nature, and is aware of itself at all 

* Drdhasamyogah samsayah is the reading found in all manuscripts and printed 
books. The correct reading is adrdha samyogah samsayah. See Nydya Parisxiddhi, 
Memorial Edition, page 30. 

222. When we are in doubt as to whether the distant object is a post or a per- 
son, consciousness is in conjunction with two objects — the post and the person. As 
two mutually contradictory presentations cannot be given simultaneously in a single 
cognition, some maintain that in the state of doubt there are really two cognitions ; 
and that these arise in such a quick succession that they appear to be almost simul- 
taneous. On this view, the conjunction of consciousness with the object is adrdha 
(unsteady). Even on the view that in the state of doubt there is but a single cogni- 
tion presenting two objects simultaneously, the conjunction of consciousness with the 
objects may be characterised as adrdha. Here adrdhasamyoga will mean ‘ conjunc- 
tion involving mutual contradiction *. See Nydya-'Parisuddhij Memorial edition, p, 30. 
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times ; and that in regard to other objects (besides itself) , owing to 
various causal conditions, it has to be said ‘ He knows ’, ‘ He does not 
know ’. 

Although the soul shines forth as having consciousness for its 
essential nature, yet, like the fish which moves about in the deep lake 
or the milk mingled with water, the soul does not shine forth clearly and 
distinctly. That is why the several arguments which have been 
advanced by the teachers of old, and which are consistent with the 
reasons employed for demonstrating the true nature of the soul, and the 
scriptural texts are held in esteem. Not deriving any satisfaction from 
these, (for, after all, they could only lead to paroksa jndna), persons 
who have got rid of the veiling obscurities and evils by the practice of 
yama (restraint) niyama (discipline) and other means of yoga-23 endeav- 
our to secure immediate knowledge (aparoksa jndiia) of the distinctness 
of the self from everything other than itself — a knowledge which arises 
from (1) the removal of impurities, such as, tamas and rajas, by the 
process of purification by fire (putapdka ) , in other words, by the practice 
of mental control, and (ii) the predominance of the sattva quality. 
Since the fact that this immediate knowledge arises at the culmination of 
the highest stage of concentration is not called in question by any of the 
rival disputants, no attempt is here made to establish it. Thus, with the 


223. Yama (restraint), niyama (discipline), asana (posture), pranayama (con- 
trol of breath), pratyahara (withdrawal of senses from their objects), dharana- 
( concentration), dhyana (meditation), and samadlii (realisation), constitute 
the eightfold (a^nga) of yoga. Of these, the first, namely, yama signifies non- 
injury (ahimsa), truth-speaking (satya), abstinence from stealing (asteya), brahma- 
carya and giving up of possessions (aparigraha) . Niyama denotes the cultivation of 
virtues, such as, purity (sauca), contentment (samto?a), fortitude (tapas), study 
(svMhyaya), and devotion to God (Isvara-pranidh^a) . See Yoga-sutra II, 28-32, 
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aid of scriptural testimony, inference and perception resulting from the 
practice of yoga, the soul which is in itself self-luminous, is manifested 
more clearly and explicitly. 

INQUIRY INTO THE DURATION OF THE SOUL 
The Buddhistic View 

33. Henceforth, the inquiry into the duration of the soul may be 
taken up. Maintaining that momentariness follows from the very fact of 
existence, and holding (also) that the root cause of all miseries is only 
the belief that the soul is eternal, the followers of the Buddhistic 
doctrines assert that the soul is momentary ; and their argument is as 
follows : — Whatever exists is momentary ; the soul exists ; (and, there- 
fore, it is momentary). Should it be asked how momentariness follows 
from the mere fact of existence, (it may be replied) ‘ because existence 
cannot be attributed to what is not momentary \ Since it is impossible 
to attribute existence to what cannot lead to fruitful activity, not even 
that of being the object of the comprehension of the Omniscient Being, 
the existence of objects is no other than the quality of leading to fruitful 
activity. And this (fruitful activity) is invariably associated only with 
momentariness ; since it cannot be met with in that which is not moment- 
ary ; for herein its invariable associates, namely, action all at once and 
action in a successive series, are absent. 
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How could these, viz., action all at once and action in a successive 
series, be regarded as being associated with fruitful activity ? How, 
again, could they be said to be absent from what is not momentary ? 
(It is replied) ‘ Well, listen (to what follows) Objects may be said to 
bring about fruitful activity in one of two ways, either all at once or in 
a succession and there is no other possibility. In the case of these two 
(alternatives), as in that of being and not-being, if one is absent, the 
other is bound to exist ; hence in the matter of objects generating fruitful 
activity, there could be no third possibility ; therefore, fruitful activity 
is invariably associated with action, successive or non-successive. And 
activity taking place all at once, and action that is successive cannot be 
met with in what is not momentary 
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All the manuscripts examined are incomplete and end here abruptly. 
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qi^sf^ qq^qiTqqq^: 1 qq^qqjqqrf^i^^ ^ ; qFtq mM ^ 
^aiT^qqi wm q^i^qqJiqlf^; 1 ^qr^l^qj^q; 1 q s q cDq i ^q 
qrf^iqq^^ (qq:?) q^qrf^liqj^; ^ qrqqiquyi qsq^q^- 
I 3iq q;q q f|qlq: ; l^qq^i 5iw- 


= 1 . qqra;f?^qio. 
irmmmM^ fjfo. 


Y. fRr iw:. 



KVi 


wfwfiriSfi 

, [^] ; s^3(3?) ^ 2RA- 

?Tf^ ? spsi ^ ?T^T ^ ^ «KlPi(l[^ 55 ^lf^- 

^sqg[T STB*?; \ ^ ^f&W? 5 n^: 

^ »T^ JT^, wrf^ ^ 


mm- fJRoif^r^ %i;, \ m m^- 

sqf^^wT ^ ^jiFTfrrf^ i 

% 5 [, 

.... [i-^ii] f^i{^>JT iTK^riwi^ ^|5rr?wi^ ^^- 

^ ^T%^k: h^ ^ 2f«ir 

^ 3 ^¥i^:, t^JTwr wi?^- 

q=^v^mw!fl^T|^ II 


^ 3^ ^ qq q r ^e #(siq qqql^qri^ 

%i;, ^ qr w 5 i%|qRsfq qjpql^: ? ^ 

3ft 3^ ^ 3ft 3fi[l%^ q ^q rf^^ ^iRb- 
|qi33 ^^f^ 33 ^, 3^13 ^[3 3>t33{^3?tf3: I 3 3 ^5[Tf^Rti3f?P7r3: 
3 iIW[; |^ 33 tp)^ftf^ 3 IR 3 ; 33 ^TO 33 f^te 3 

iRl^: 31^^1313 3:3 3)R>#^3^3Hfi^ I ^l^l«r %35f3«!f ?||[I^ Sfl^- 
5Rq^f3^35J^ grqpn^ l3>3l[^fi333^ (33?) %%: ; ^5t3orf^Wwi% 


K. 5I1&— 3f^ I MT'-T%— d^rf^r. 
arf^i^fjrs^ qf^qro. 





\\\ 


^ ^ qmrq: qT 

'.sqf^RR:; ^qq^qrf^ ^r^OTcqqq^qqi^q ; 3T?qq^^q qq^oi^ =q[f^- 
; q^eqkq: wm^\ ^ 

qq<iiw^qqq: ii 


q 3 ^ qf^q^ qwjT^[f^ qfej; l q ^ ^qq: q^r^ 1 
qf|[qq«i 51 ^ 1 ss^5?i(^qT0^qrRf^ %t ; qoqr^qf^sFqq^ i 
ff q^qq3[r§: I ^ =q qoqj^q | .... [^] qq^qjR^ q^- 
sFtqq: I qqT|:— q^q?^ fqwqjft qf^?qqJ: ’ |l% | ^ =q qf^- 
q;qq<jqrf^qq^ q.... [^Jqj: qf^W ^ ? ll 


q^ =q ^qq; , q;: q^sFiq;:? q^qrf^ %j; , qf^;:q- 

qj^s%rqin^f^?q>rd qr^; 1 q q ^qiqqr ^r^FFnq: q^Kuiq;;^ (qq><urq^ ?) 
qmiq^iqq^^ 1 q f^^^Fqisq^; 1 q ^ 5 r%- 

f^qrat qi, qr, q^[q^5=qT5T?q qi 1 q qrqqT^r: q^: ; q^ir^q^ 

qqq%^qqq^Tq[ 1 ^fqqqi^si^ qr q^iq^r^ qi^^qq 5 ^f%qT 5 ^^*^Tqn- 

qi^sf^ qq^i^qqif: I q^pqqjqqrf^f^^ %T ; qi^ q^iRflqr Iff^ 
^RT^fiqqi fpTRftqqqqtf^: 1 =qr^l 5 ^^ 1 q<ciirflq|i^^ 

qif^?iKq^f^ (qq:?) q^qr^iqq|p>^; qrqqrqq^if qqjr^q’qqq- 
I srq ^ q fl^: ; f^qqjqfei; 1 q^ qjf^^ifwiRI^ ^nrr- 


%• 'qrqfgqFqfeJtqq^. 

qTqg;qf(f qio. 

V qiqqrq^rrqfirfq qro. 


V. fRr ^:. 



f I ^ I 

^fjr%^: I I !T 


%r^R^sf^l: ^3>^:, 5R^)OT^1 ^ m^- 

e ?ISH (cl^?) m 

to: PR: p^SRra; I ^W; 33[3Rfg[^- 

^T ^ ^ ^?J^<iI:, W pR f ^ I ^RTlf^ 

w ; tovr?T|ftoTOrf^sf^ wri^^sssfor^f^^^^ 

I ?fi^52j^%fiiftof^ ^ ; to^- 

^^in^rftop ^ 

I w ?i«iT ?fW2Rf*5pHf[^RPRgf ^ ; to ?rf- 

^oT , ^JTRRqri^^^n^T^iira; I n^to- 

^^f^^Rorr....^ [?(wntosl^ ^^Runto 

^] ^tR[ftoRRtRIR5?3% si frwtos I 3TR: Sfto^RJTRR^ ^JROl^R- 

RT tR w toR^RTRRT^ p> cRn 

wmM ^ siRrtoi^^ i 

I 3 : f% m (R?) f% ^ ^ rotr ; II 


K. sR^nrf^qro. 

= 1 . sRiw^if^r 51 3rf>nral55RW^ -, pRfW^w^spq aigqjRr 

5spEiwnj;i tjcrtocqfls^siitq ‘ ’ f^rrf^r 1 f% I^q 5 ?r MRr 

qr 1 a^q wt ^w^ I ^ w q ntri; ^rrf^: 1 
Pr^ 11 





^ -m ^fJI^or# I 

^^^TT^.... M 511.... [^ »TO] ^sRorar i m^- 

^ ^ ^ I m u 

?RfrN^ ^ ? r| ^ROT^ 

| 3T^S^tRtP[^R^^*TR^ ^.... 
[^\] m ^ROR^sf^ I wm ^ 

f^IftRRTt «TriTf^^ ^KoM- 

RI^ 5W%RJ: I RO?i[f^^qir^i^OTnTr^%=^%^ f% ^ 

^ %i;, aRTR^ I 5t f| RRT^teR^.... [^R 

R^J^RT^Rl 3 tB: ^qJr^RI^; mm RJRTH^R 

I goRjlgrR^g^lR ^ ^5%^0T^R«TRR- 
5WRRr^5F^ I ^ 

^ cRSRR^'?^ I ^R# R ^ R^ I 'J^rf^TfTf^ I RRRR^ R^flRf^ I 
^ ^.... [R^] RRf dN^^RilfRRfRIR, ^JtRRRI (^'JIl*i|^K'J|'RR|RRlO ^.... 
[RTR] -^RffRI R^Rfl^^R?RRf^^ 

^R^ROl^RRR^^^R . . . . [i%R] [f^R] ^ I R UR#%f^ (^ f^O 
^SRRRRT R|^Fffi[RFRR^RR^ I m^ RIRRT^jW^^: II 


\. aiq^q qw qqq5¥Prqq I l 

R. f^%qqR: I 

^FTqhRqqn; ffH qr° i RRi i 

V. 3fq qiq:— f^IJR^RTmt f^fRvr:,^R®rr^Rnr^rqR^iqf^I^qiTrq:, ^R»>I5?T- 

f^niRq5RDrr^R®rf^iq5%f^ I m ^iwq'l^sq'f^iqrarqqrq: ^R^f^ijiqcyr^r^oftvj^r- 
^raq^JErf^nr: f^.- qsqqraq^RyR^Rrt 3rrq% ; q qq: qqfR% uqq; i ^qr q- 
q^Hwiq:, q555q«q*lqqi«:, 3iqqf^ra;, q^i^rarqqiq fRr m i 



(^^?) 1 ^rr ci^ 

^ ; epRor ^^ p W^ tl^rto ^.... 1 ^] m^w .' 

3 ii 

R^r5FI^'5[?=r; [t ^ I 

JT II 


JT ft SR^f^q^fft^, srrftJT^ ^ ^ qRf.... [5Fq^]- 

ftft I I ^4 ^OT^sft qrs^; 3Rs?rf^- 

^OT^q ^i{^^ 35f I ....[3^:] ^cR; ‘ ¥fT4^ W ^T«ir- 

sm: ’ |f^ I 


^KUWft^TOWSWftft^ ft^»3[| [h ft] 

^?r«ir5[^R *T..-. [ft^] ^ ^ra:i , 

^ftg fft ^ci;, ^] ^r^iiT^K: 1 'spft 

^ ^rftr ? ff ^ ^fpE^rni^qtqrsiH m ^rr^nTi^Rpj; i 

(WTTO;?) I 3T^SR]3Tq^#(ft; »Tft^ || 






^ 2ift mk m ^ciT; m w^ wi- 

ftwi wiftr^ ^(^0^1 ^ \ m ^ ^froithm- 

*n?R4Ki^^^R. ; 


!T I 

ftoSFR^ »Ti¥i II 



^iRra; I ^ 1^# I ^ 5TOkRft-*F^?V^ii3[«^ fjRor^^^R 
5T I 5i|5?ifeRg^*1 ^ ^ ; 

^ 3qT?^i 

^ I =^ R^rR%T w- 

dTciaRcg fit# I 

«T?WT^ ^ ta»TR: ^ q^F^T^j ^?nFi; I qf^ rT^.... [q] 35R- 
^5q3fe^nq^if^»aRFTf^ R^R F!5T |f^ JRR; , ^gHFRRf^^- 
f^q m \ ?^R«F[fq 

RRRRt II 

RRRtqrt f^iRR^^irr ii 

srfjFltRKR (¥0 WIRRlf^: ^ Mm Hq%, cTRq^^f^^RRR^jf^ 

RRRRIsR I iRi%— q^- 

RRqjilq rI RRRTRq^Rr^ ^ jtrto +Roidiqf%: ii 

"R ^nRr^fRR: ^m% cRreRqqlq^qRIRtsf^ ^RDT ^RTcJ^ ; J#- 
q^wiRRii^^i ....[qf^^ f^RRufli] m q5r^?tfwqrf^q I 
rl<q4^qwn)l^ M-, HW|[^<qa^qHWll^^1Rl^lrl | 


\. ^q?r fFftfcT qio. 



K\i wiRffetr 

^ ^ I rn# 3^ Clft ^OT^IT ^ 

^ rl? 5 R\^f^I^'\sfq fJT^OTflioq^ | gRf: ‘ qf^- 
%W3ft cltl: ^ f^^P^TTf^: I 


3 R 5 ef[ qoqfsiqiq^q ^R'^dT I 

(qgip^JTH?) (q^*f)qqR?) ^qif^ qjROMI qoqTSTqrqinqT- 

c^Tf^r^^irl^ % ^ m ^^f^iq;; q 3 qrq^ q (^?) ^s- 
qTqRiTqTq>RqMrqrsqq:i q ^ qfi^Wi^l^R^qqjmTq^ ; 

^ q^qiqiqrqlq^q qqqqqr 1 q^^qq^lq 
II 


qf§[ qq^qrfqqq^P^f^iRTq qjq^qrf^ f^teqiqR 4 #fR<ii 

^ ^ qft qq^^ftqq; 1 q q qq qq 

qJ^q^R: ; rra^^IWRI ^?Trq qspqqRql^OTtqq^: I 

guiKfDrqofiqf ^ go[RoqqT#tenjqqfqi (qfqnqqrO qrqqi^iq^i qq qiqjqf- 

^ ; Wqiq[ I qrqrqrqT^qqr nqr^q^^qwfq q^ q5q%qT^R\^rf^q- 
fq^qj^if^ qiiqq^qf^ 5iqql, f% ^q^taqi f^^^sqqr^qptr ^- 
i^^^q qqqiRq^k ^ ^q^q 1 qq%:| qjter^: sr^tq^qj^qiq;; 

q^q^ q^f^^qfqq^^If q qqqf flteqm^qj?Tqi^ ^ q«ir (^ 
qqro.(^q^O qif^ wf^ 1 ^ q f i f^R q q i fl qqf^ ; 

II 


^ 5#qrfNqfq f^RiqiqT^#rf^q|R?^^?q? qqro- 


\. qiqqq^ qto. 



innit 


KV>^ 

^ I ^ ^ ^#9PTW% I 

t ?ri|# I ?T ^ ^ l3^ ^ 

3?!: +<^lPl<P^^Fri’ I 


JT 




^ «33i^RiiiMRi41f»ra2n wroi 

y.'h'i'Hdlf^ rift ^ 

^^q : I ^ =q qR0T^qFITfi[*nqTft^5R^5>r:| ^sqj^q^qtq^lf^- 
iTPTSR^ cfj^oi^ (^^?) ^f^lft*TPR (m'f) k II 

q^ =^ qiq^rf^ ^^^fgj^lfjqf^qffTraqT qiR'q^fqcq^, ^^?qit^ 
f^toTMrqqf (ffT?) ^ ^21^:1 m 

f^5i’3n»n^si3^f%sRi[qT^ '^n^^i^^rfrqr '^jns^^q- 

gqjq 5T ^rf^ 



?5^: 1 fjqq;? — 


oqRq^ I 

rlgr^qq^ SRTsq^ II 


^ ^Rq^ 5qTf^:i ^qTt^)s5if^^qi^s^ f^r q qq^ i 
Wm ftqrqqj^iq: l ^qfqf^ qpoq; I ^ 7^ 

q^3^.... [qq] ^qR^ R^iqt%l^r^(^, ^q sqicq^^l 
qqf qiT^?iFqi^q Ri^t^RRi q«Rifl[^R3qqf%:( q^rR ^qrq(qrr?) 


\. qqr ^tP^miqfqftrsqw?i*ifefn^c^ su^, 3^.. | 
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I5:, sqjq^ fwte^miir 

5RSIf^RI% JT I 


m ^!?T^»Tt=^l^^T: I 
m Jf JTt=^ II 


?TTWTT f 50TRT ^ f 5<TOr Efof^; ^1 ?f??ff|[^r- 

I ^ I ^ rl^ ^k^^^■ I 21^ 

^ JTf^?5Tr?iw^iqjRORT5r ^ 5rf^l^^R3^- 

WTI^FTt^TT I ?l|qJR2|^ JToqi^^Tsr^Pr^qiFW^ft^l^ I 

^.... [*»#] q?«ir: ii 



s#Rq5T , |^ srf^- 
5r?«n#^ q^spqq; »ft*n^Tmr4- 

^t— 



5I53[Tsd^^ ^ I 


^ ^ q^sq JT II 


t ^ 3^ 



II 




qT. ^\^M\ 







mk— 




clg^IlTR: ^ t 5#r-'^rT5[Rqi5[q; || 

Rr^:| I ^ (k) 

^ d#:^ =d d I 

3Tq\c^;^ fj[%^RO[fiTPT'ddq|f^^Id;, I 2??^^ 

^r^wrq;, ds# ^RC^^Jt^orpri^sf^ fdte^fR^^i^Td w.- 

OIP^R; 1 I 

d^— 


m ?g^ I 

3Rm: d ^ flf^dd: || 

^ ff did d^d^: dJRtd ^%f|dRd ddd d^dW^, dd^TPTId: ddFlfdi^ 
fd^R I ^d^ +K'JiraWTfd ddddcdddfld: i dd( d^q^RIdddfr d 
^dld.1 ddT ^ dJROfFPfdddl ^df^dldld^: dqddTdlRTdJkROddrd:, ddT 
dd^orfir^di^i^sf^ I ddr di^^^ ddwrd # dd5#q\%^ 

fdddld: dddd^ sdTd^d I dd^>dIdTdft ddddd^dldR 


\. d 3 %s:d> ^r. 



dRr^Ri^wrd qro. 







^>FTO*TRI^t *1^ I 

wl^^TCTK^JHT 5r^?«?fTJTnT*TI^: ^ 


5 TO: srra^:, JT ^PT^oiPTr^qT^ I ^ ^T- 

mm RfrrsFR^qra:, w(\(iw. ^ 

^Rj; I fT =^ ^ id srrq^ i 

!T ^.... [RfSRl^] w. ^tI^IRJI^sRH^TO 1 sfRR- 

cWTRIR^^:, ^RRf^ ; R^?RTI^S«lA^k^ Rl R^RR^RlRK^RR^^ I 

(d?) R^^riRJRIl^ ^ RRI% Rf^% 

^ Rf^5PqR5 I^RRdRR^: I RmiRSR^%?imV 

t^^RRRRI'^si^dR'lif^f^: (^:?) R^d ^ R^Rp^IR^^: ? | 


=R R M^:, Ite^RTRRiWI^ Rf^^R%T: ? 

m ^ RR^R#I RR^dTORTR: R^R-^ pi:| 3RT: WI^RR?^^- 
RNjj^ fR RR^f^^tR^RI^ RIRRRRIR^ R|^R?RR)(?) ^%Ri%:| R =R RIRUg- 
Rt^sf^Rf^^iT R^RR^ I ^ 5 ^T^df^RRlRRTRT^R I RteR^oilR; 
oRlRR: R^tR?R ^^^R cPR RHI^Wf^ ; RWnRR^R^RVRdRi- 

^RTR I R Rf^-R fto RtoR) ^ RI#i:| ^ 3 R^fSR^ 5Ft4- 
f^dfR'Rlf4®RMH fR^^ R5^Rf^RRf^R?RR>(?) ?RfR^R ; RRI RR^- 


i.. ^nwRi^^Rl Rio. 

ai^lf^ RRRRR 1 8;FR?I^lR%f>f^I RRlt I 


RSRiq'pfirfcr Rio. 



^0 ^5lf^: di;5K0T#i I ^ 

^?TT#TOTMTOn^ I I m ff ^Wf^lfRT- 

wt ^'tf^JTf^ I ^ iTJjji^: wn^n^- 
sft ?n^i5i^?JTqiFi I ^«i m sT^i5p^f;^Rfi^:i 

5[g[5im«I R^5P^: I ^ ^ 2T?Tcq (fq ?) ^cWT ff %f^, ^- 

(^0 I 

5f%ffRfr?T3^TMf^; ^f^fM^— 

^ ^ ^ ....[I^TR^ W] %r; 

^fftFI^Tf^R^^ I w^h 5fr^: ff 3 #pff^- 

f^l^i ....[5ff^]^?f4 ^ f^^f ^ ^^ffffg^^fffgipiff 

IcJfT^qcn^ ; m 3^^?Tl?fNRo^sf^ ^ i 

wm' ^:— 


m =^^o^ff^.... [f^:] I 
?f 5iTq^ T^mf II 


^o^T#f ^f^<ifff^ ^ftef^ I m '^m^^.... [1^] 
'^^Th^fPffFcRfTlf^^ m cfSfl^lq 


K. 5I^5f¥«f qTo. 


R. q«wr^ qro. 







arterlrt^^ 5if^5r^r^:|....[3if^] ^- 

1^ I 5r%3 53 ??^ 

51^ 3 jf Rf f^: ; ^ ^^ml I 


3 TSRI ^ifjTIRRt 1 

iPTiR^R (^Rir^TO ^ 3^ 11 


I ^ ?5R s^ ?) ^RrRf 

f|sR)R.... [iT^?raR;i] SFT«T[ fjgnrq^^pg^q I ^ 



^m■. 1 m ^ ^RbRRt ?Tif 6 [ ^ I 

RpnRi% «iRRr i 3 Ri^ jatUHi^.... [^3?^] 

RrRr 11 


«ftW'TI 3 ^I^ #3 





iTfcrr^^jT^rr^ 5 ii 

aT?2T%rrf^m^^^2T[f^Tr^ i 

ft II 


^Tg- 'J^'TWr ^ 


% 11 


i?r^sf^ .... ^ f^«rm€Til^: I 
^ ^ II 

I 

Pi« 1'^ . . . . [f=l^ ^f^:] I 




(I 


^3 ^ 11 





^ sri^T^re^ II 
.... fcRTsf^^ I 

3 5rH^: I 

^ 3^ (3^ ^0 3JNf^ II 

f^iWTO^^THt ^T%RT 3 ^^^: I 
.... TI Wl: II 

zrgqjoi^^r ^ 3 1 

*0 ^ 

m ^ ^m. 11 

te ^s?i5<#T^R^ mm, ] 

srr m: 11 

^ ^^rf?q^S«T^T I 

3T?2T: %q55^^ JTr^Ht'jrf'Tf^I^II 
^ gR'2r^?3st^: ms^ 1 
JTT^f^ ^ sRtJT^r^r^frr^ mf^ ll 

^W5flfq SR^I^lfSfR^. I 
Sf fl cT?mW Jir% JTI^RIS^ II 
ST^#l^'tf^5rT% 5T5^ I 
^ ^i T f^4 i d ^sfq ^r II 
31T^ .... I 

^ 5f[q^ || 

STT^ %«Trf^ II 





5 i 5 ^n#T «rff^f 5 rr^ i 

^ ^ ^r^<s^r II 


«T (T 0 ^ (^Ri;?) ^ I 

m ?T>T II 

m II 





^ ^ I 


!T%f^ .... II 


I 

3 T*Tfqwf^T’qi^ ^^dl li 
^ .... [^Rft] or ^F 5 R 

^^T^qJBWd: || 
^sfq qy I 




^ t ^rfte-»TRT^^SJ|T%r^ II 
qjTO ••* [^ ^] ^ 5 rq^l i 

Iqsw^r ( 5 f =q II 

^qrf^f^l^f^lTf^q ^ ^ I 

3qi% snteJRqs^rflqRi: ii 



dlf%^l®d^ qRiqj: I 
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^PlvT: ^T II 


^ q: ^f«l^^: I 


^r ^ I 

JTT%^ JT 53q^ II 
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£TI^«mf^ ^ STI^r?lfN....[^] ^ II 


5T sqcf^Rq 
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....[3»W] =ErpTft II 


^T <33 ^^Fi^ I 

^tVsR: qf^^dfT^ II 


3fcT: q^ .... [5Rq] 

Hsi^i^^q'q^ II 


:t =qiq^^ qf^^: sRft^ i 
q^i 3 !TTte53[Rrq5i^r^sf5i^2i^ ii 


^3^qFq«r[%Rnfcr: i 
^ ff ?fesnf^WRr?iq^imR^ ii 





9^ I 

^ ^^SC2r^q^ II 

m ^i^sai’l ^1% f| I 

c?ir^ fl 9 II 


519 ^ I 

^ II 
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^ ^I?f3%fd II 

^^ 9 #^ ^ .... [Wm] ^ 1 

51 ^ ^ 5 J; II 


fl .... 


.... dS^sff I 

:jf^sg ^ ^l5frfdR=52^ II 
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51 11% ?lf?r|W II 
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I 
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II 
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II 
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II 
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^!?F? II 
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ir%%ft W ^Z: I 
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JT i 
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.... [ff fii^] ^ 3^ II 

^ f^5?ira:^ ^^iHlssT^r i 

.... [^ ^] ^ II 

^#ozi .... [^f^Ffts’:^] ^ 

^=S^ STFTi?iqrf^<+.^JTT 1 
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SOTTi^^tTki siFmFfrfe^T^: II 


?52PTT .... [Jlt^ f^] 

W RFFTT^I^^rfll^ II 


^ m 3fi[f^ fT ?T9TT?^s^ ^rm: I 
.... [^] ^ Jirf^ M fRrf^^Tt^ II 
srl^TTf^ I 
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.... i 

mm ^^^«l^?f^^?I^r ii 

Y 
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I 

f^wr^^JTT ii 


3wr^ I 

^?^2TR^sq .... =5^ II 

^m 3?!^^ II 
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University Notes 

« 

The Ninth Founder’s Day was celebrated on the 30th September, 
1937, when Mr. N. S. Subba Rao, M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Vice- 
Chancellor, Mysore University, delivered the Address. 


UNIVERSITY UNION. 

The New Hall of the University Union was opened by Mr. N. S. 
Subba Rao on 1st October, 1937. Next he unveiled the portrait of 
Gokhale, the illustrious founder of the Servants of India Society, after 
whom the Hall was named. 


Mr. T. S. Raghavan, M.A., who went to England as a Research 
Fellow of this University has joined duty after obtaining the Ph.D. 
Degree of the London University. 



Reviews 


Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry. By B. B. Dey and M. V. S. 

Raman. (G. S. and Sons, Mount Road, Madras), 1937. Price, Rs. 7. 

It is not often that good books in science are written in India and the 
book under review forms a notable exception. Dr. Dey has been a 
well known teacher of Organic Chemistry in South India for nearly 
twenty years and it is no surprise, therefore, to see a good book on 
practical methods of Organic Chemistry born out of his experience 
during a number of years, published. 

The book is divided into two parts, the second part being intended 
for the use of the more advanced student. As the authors remark in 
the preface, their book is an attempt at giving the student information 
both in qualitative analysis and preparative chemistry in one publica- 
tion. This work is well performed, although it cannot naturally replace 
standard books in either of these subjects. 


Special mention should be made of the excellent get-up of the publi- 
cation. 


K.A.N. 


The Indian Tariff Policy with Special Reference to Sugar Protection . — 

By Bhasker N. Adarkar. Pages 161. Price Rs. 3. 

The main thesis of this well brought out little book is that protec- 
tion does not increase national income. The author cites the instance 
of the sugar industry in his support. Mr. Adarkar is a free-trader. He 
attacks the conception of constant exports assumed by Harrod and 
examines the problem of the sugar industry in India in the light of 
Keynes’ ideas of protection and unemployment as propounded in his 
epoch-making ‘ General Theory ’. But it has to be borne in mind that 
Mr. Keynes upto 1923 believed that the claim of protection to cure un- 
employment involves the protectionist fallacy in its grossest and crudest 
form ; while he himself in his ‘ General Theory ’ accepts the protection- 
ist theory with certain reservations. Keynes’ contention that the res- 
triction of imports will not increase home employment has been ques- 
tioned even in his own country. Classical economists have always held 
strongly the view that tariffs lead to increased imemployment even 
within a short period. Turning to the Indian Sugar Industry Mr. Adar- 
kar has nowhere suceeded in disproving the claims of men like Sir T, 
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Vijiaraghavachariar that Protection has led to increased employment in 
the Sugar industry in India. (Vide speech of Sir Vijiaraghavachariar 

on July 16, 1936 at the Annamalai University). 

« 

The author presents us with the trade figures for Java and would 
have us believe that as our exports to that country have fallen due to 
our restriction of imports, protection would have an unfavourable ellect 
on our balance of trade. Apart from the dangers of laying over much of 
emphasis on figures of foreign trade of a country like India with a vast 
potential internal market, it must be pointed out that it is fallacious to 
argue the effect of a policy by taking figures relating to a single country. 
Our foreign trade must be reviewed as a whole and the general reduc- 
tion in foreign trade throughout the world in a period of acute depression 
must also be taken into account. But more important than these is the 
change in the very character and contents of our foreign trade in recent 
years. We have maintained a favourable balance of trade, if not with 
Java, with all the countries taken as a whole, even though it is at the 
expense of a huge export of specie. It is acknowledged by eminent 
economists like Joan Robinson that a tariff has a favourable effect upon 
the terms of trade, and that in certain circumstances it may even be used 
as an expedient for increasing the balance of trade. 

Again, the author maintains that protection has failed to be of much 
assistance to the Indian agriculturist. But on this point, the benefit to 
the agriculturist must be assessed not in terms of merely what the culti- 
vator is realising from year to year under protection, but what he would 
have got if he had continued cultivating the traditional food crops. But 
even in the matter of cane it is not proved by the author that measures 
taken to secure to the cultivator in the absolute sense a more remunera- 
tive price have not been of benefit. 

These are certain obvious inconsitencies in the thesis to which the 
reader is unable to reconcile himself. In criticising Barret Whale, he 
says “ protection results in reduction of exports due not to a change in 
the conditions of supply but to a change in the conditions of demand.’' 
But it may be due to the latter also. For, in the very next statement he 
quotes with approval from Keynes that The increased domestic level 
of costs will begin to react unfavourably on the balance of trade etc.” 
Again, starting as an out and out free trader, with his major premise 
that even the reservations laid down by Keynes for a policy of protec- 
tion do not apply to India, he finds no hesitation to admit that protection 
is quite all right when the Macmillan Committee recommends it in a 
certain form. As his thesis advances, when he comes down to concrete 
things he is more and more inclined to condemn the ‘‘high nature” of 
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Sugar duties rather than protection as such. He says that moderate 
level of protection might have secured these results’^ (page 115). 

In such admissions his original thesis, drawn up by patient analysis 
stands glaringly contradicted. Nor can we follow his argument when he 
says “The people who are newly employed under the protectionist 
regime were not living on unemployment relief financed by taxation, but 
on loans from the moneylenders. Thus a good part of the earnings of 
the new industry may not be additional income at all.” Does not the 
rate of spending by the community get reduced and will not that have 
the effect of increasing investments ? Still again, on another place after 
denouncing tariffs as an effective remedy for unemployment, he wants 
us to accept that it is not the proper remedy for unemployment even 
though it could effect it. 

Mr. Adarkar takes economists like Vakil, Munshi, Wadia and Joshi 
roundly to task with vehemence for their plea for the rapid industriali- 
sation of India through a consistent tariff policy. For him industrialisa- 
tion is apparently an “extraneous object, not coming within the sphere 
of ‘pure economics’ ”. They are advocating methods which are “not only 
ineffective but harmful”. Lost in the meshes of the analytic economic 
web he has woven, Mr. Adarkar fails to notice the beacon lights of the 
truth of economic history. He has not put himself the question : “ What 
would become of us in the absence of a fostered industrialism ? ”, He 
has forgotten what tremendous progress countries like U.S.A. and 
Germany registered under the aegis of Protection. His conclusion is that 
the Problem of Sugar industry is essentially one of research. No doubt, 
we agrov? that our manufacturers have been very slack in this respect, 
and no doubt this is partly duG to the fact that cane cultivation is exten- 
sive in an area which is not so tropically situated as Bombay or Madras. 
If it is only the object of the book to bring home to Sugar manufacturers 
the duty they have neglected, and the responsibility that lies on their 
shoulders for prospering at the expense of millions of consumers, we 
have no quarrel with the author. But that is altogether a different thesis. 

“What a grain of theory can teach, mountams of facts caimot," re- 

marks the author. But it is facts that determine theories and conditions 
which generate doctrines. Long period analyses are useful only in so 
far as long period tendencies reveal themselves in the statistics along 
with the short period movements. But as our eminent author says “in 
the long period, we are all dead”. The success of a theory is the best 
criterion of its soundness. 


B. V. NARAYANASWAMY. 
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On a Significant Property of Postulate-sets 

By 

P. S. Naidu 
(Annamalai Unwersity) 

INTRODUCTION 

Purists in mathematical logic will undoubtedly be shocked at the 
attempt, to be made here, to couple pragmatism with the postulational 
technique. The former deals with practical conduct in the concrete 
relam, while the latter is concerned with the universe of abstract 
symbols, symbols so abstract that they have shed the last vestiges of 
significant connotation usually attached to them. We accept this 
delimitation of the fields of operation for pragmatism and postulationism; 
yet we shall attempt to show that there is an intimate but unsuspected 
relationship between them. 

The postulational technique has been made popular recently 
through the writings of the pioneers in mathematical logic, of Whitehead 
and Russell (10, 13), and of Sheffer (11, 12), Lewis (5) and Huntington 
(4) . Though the Principia Mathematiea is an imperishable monument 
to the efficacy of the postulational technique, yet the credit for analysing 

the theoretical implications of the technique goes to the last group of 
writers, particularly to Sheffer and Lewis. Eaton (3) and Chapman (1) 
have also contributed, in a limited measure, to the development of the 
theory of the technique, 

AXIOMS, POSTULATES AND POSTULATE-SETS 

For purposes of our argument it is necessary to define three terms 
very clearly, namely, axioms, postulates and postulate-sets. 
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A very suggestive distinction is drawn between axioms and postulates 
in elementary geometry.^ Self-evident truths, on which mathematical 
reasoning is founded, are called fLxioms, while postulates are ‘requests^ 
which should be granted before any mathematical demonstration can 
proceed. ‘ Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another,’ is an axiom : that a straight line may be drawn from any one 
point to any other point,’ is a postulate which should be granted before 
Euclidean theorems can be proved. Not only is this distinction 
convenient, but it is essential to a clear comprehension of the 
mathematical method. Jean Nicod (6) sees no difference between an 
axiom and a postulate. He says,^ ‘ The difference between a postulate 
and an axiom is only a matter of degree in regard to evidence, and does 
not exist for us because both, deprived of any fixed meaning, lack 
altogether any self -evidence.’ As against this position, we maintain, 
that the distinction between axioms and postulates is fundamental. Nicod 
was keen on establishing the empirical foundations of geometry, and so 
belittled this distinction ; yet even his unique purpose would have been 
served better, had he maintained the difference between axioms and 
postulates, and then showed that the necessity for the latter could be 
demonstrated only through empirical verification. That such a 
distinction is basic to mathematical reasoning is revealed by an interest- 
ing remark made by Huntington (4). In stating a set of postulates 
Huntington says*^, *. . . .but these laws are to be regarded no longer as 
‘ axioms,’ since they are merely blank forms, not in themselves either 
true or false, but rather as ‘ postulates ’ because we demand arbitrarily, 
that the system considered shall conform to these conditions.’ 
Huntington is one of the small band of investigators of the theoretical 
foundations of the postulational method, and so his statements in this 
connection are of special value for us. According to him, an axiom is 
true in itself, while a postulate is a proposition whose truth is arbitrarily 
granted for the sake of the consistency of the system to he built out of 
it 


There is a certain property of an axiom, discussed by J. C. Wil- 
son (14) , which marks it out as distinct from a postulate. Discussing the 
intuitive nature of the apprehension of the truth of a proposition, which 
is axiomatic, and deprecating the distinction that is usually drawn 
between an axiom as intuitive and a demonstration as deductive, since 
every step in a deductive demonstration is seen in its proper relation to 


1. Vide Hall, H. S. and Stevens, F. H., School Geometry, pp. 1 and 7. 

2. Op. cit., p. 19 F.N. 

3. Op. cit., pp. 3 and 4. 
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its preceding and succeeding steps only through an act of intuition, 

Wilson^ finally concludes that ‘ the act of thought in which we 

^apprehend an axiom or a demonstration is exactly the same in kind/ 
An axiom is intuitively apprehended, while there is no such intuitive 
compulsion about a postulate. 

Our conclusion is that : 

AN AXIOM IS A SELF-EVIDENT TRUTH; ITS CONTRA- 
DICTORY IS INCONCEIVABLE. A POSTULATE IS A PROPOSI- 
TION WHOSE CONTRADICTORY IS CONCEIVABLE, BUT WHOSE 
TRUTH IS TAKEN FOR GRANTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
SYSTEM WHICH IS TO BE DEVELOPED OUT OF IT. 

An admirable definition of a postulate is given in the Principia 
Mathematica. ^ Some propositions must be assumed without proof, since 

all inference proceeds from propositions previously asserted Such 

propositions will be called ‘ primitive propositions ’ Tliese are to 

some extent a matter of arbitrary choice.’^ Postulates, then, are arbitrary, 
and challengeable, yet assumed to be true without proof. Different 
postulates, generating different systems (as in alternative geometries) 
may all be true of the same aspect of our experience. 

A postulate-set is a set of propositions, such as the five primitive 
propositions and the three definitions of the Princij)ia Mathematica, from 
which a complete and consistent system could be deduced. It is, as 
Eaton (3) points out, '....a short-hand description of formal or 
structural properties that would be compatible with one another in 
some system-actual or possible. These formal properties .... constitute 
logical maps of systems ; and the logician pores over these maps, not to 
discover the actual terrain they may represent, but to see what 
principles of map-making they involve.’^ 

THE POSTULATIONAL METHOD 

The postulational technique consists in starting from a postulate-set 
(having the charactertics to be discussed below) and drawing out of it 
all the logical consequences. We take a given postulate-set and ask, 
‘ What, if it were known to be true, could be known about the truth or 
falsity of other propositions by reasoning alone, and without additional 
empirical information.’ There is a wider application of the technique with 


4. Op. cit., Vol II, p. 466. 

5. Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 12. 

6. Op. cit., p. 474. 
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which we are not concerned, but which we may state here in the words 

of Lewis and Langford (5). ‘Here, we propose to deal with the 

logical consequences of a set of ^premises in another and more general' 
way. We shall write down a set of conditions and then define, in 
connection with the set, an infinite class of properties, with a view to 
showing that each member of this infinite class is logically dependent 
upon the set in question, in the sense that either it or its contradictory 
is a logical consequence of the set.’*^ 

Since the postulate-set is the starting point for the postulational 
technique we have to enquire what the conditions are which the set 
should satisfy. Eaton (3) remarks that, ‘ It is not enough to trust to 
our intuitions of what would be true as principles of logic, and to write 
these principles down haphazardly. We must find some systematic 
mode of procedure that will enable us to derive as theorems from a few 
primitive propositions or postulates all the general truths . . . ’ ® Our 
intuitions are helpful only in connection with axioms ; in dealing with 
postulates we want certain universal principles for our guidance. 
What, then, are these principles ? These principles may be 
summed up in a single sentence ; the elements constituting the 
postulate-set should be (1) consistent, (2) sufficient, (3) independent and 
(4) as few as possible. Self-evidence is sometimes added as a last cha- 
racteristic of the postulate sets, but is not insisted on, as it leads 
to several difficulties (one of which is that it obliterates the distinction 
between an axiom and a postulate). 

The constituent propositions of a postulate-set should, in the first 
place, be consistent, that is, they should not contradict one another. In 
the second place they should be complete and comprehensive. No recog- 
nisable principle belonging to the system should be outside the scope of 
their deductions. Thirdly no postulate should be deducible from the 
others of the same set. Superfluity should be strictly avoided; and this 
leads us on to the last requirement that the postulates should be as few 
as possible. 

POSTULATES AND HYPOTHESES. 

We now hasten to state the most important point of this paper. Let 
us compare the requirements of a postulate-set with the requirements of 
an inductive hypothesis. The conditions which a good hypothesis is to 
satisfy are five in number ; consistency, relevancy, sufficiency, parsimony 
and clearness. 

7. Op. cit. p. 398. 

8. Op. cit., p. 365. 
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A hypothesis should be conceivable, that is, it should involve no self- 
contradiction. Besides it should not contradict other hypotheses which 
have already been established as laws, and have thus entered into the sys- 
tem of scientific knowledge. (There is, of course, an exception to this re- 
quirement under certain extra-ordinary circumstances) . The hypotheses 
should not violate the law of contradiction. The criteria of relevancy and 
sufficiency demand that the hypothesis under investigation should have a 
direct bearing on the facts to be explained, and that it should cover all 
the known facts. The requirement of parsimony is only one aspect of the 
general insistence on simplicity characteristic of the scientific method as a 
whole. Hypotheses should not be multiplied beyond necessity. The last 
requisite is self-evident. 

When we place the requirements of a postulate-set by the side of the 
criteria of an inductive hypothesis, we discover a resemblance, hitherto 
unnoticed, a resemblance, we say, that amounts to identity. The obliga- 
tion of conformity to the law of contradiction is laid upon both postulate- 
sets and hjqDothesis ; both should be relevant to the task on hand, and 
neither should fail to take account of any element of the system they are 
dealing with. Absence of superfluity and the greatest parsimony are 
demanded of both. 

It would be hardly true to say that this remarkable resemblance is 
the result of anything but a community of nature. The resemblance is an 
index of a deep-lying unity in the aim of the postulational and hypothe- 
tical technique. 

Reasoning, let it be remembered, is a problem solving activity. Con- 
temporary psychology has demonstrated, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that the human mind reasons only when there is a pressing need for re- 
solving a doubt situation. The arousal of a doubt, its resolution through 
reasoning and the final satisfaction secured through action guided by such 
resolution, are highly pragamatic activities. The general theory of scien- 
tific method^ tells us that, in such activities, there are four stages as out- 
lined below : 

1. The observation of facts and the formulation of a tentative ex- 
planation of facts called hypothesis, 

2. Development of the h 5 q)othesis, 


9. Pragmatism has been very widely misunderstood. It is nothing but the 
generalised philosophical form of the theory underlying the practice of scientific 
method. It is in this sense that the term and its adjective are used throughout 
this paper. 
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3. Verification of the results of 2, 

and 4. final acceptance, rejection or modification of 1. Now, the postula- 
tional technique which we have''been considering is an integral part 
of the empirical hypothetical method of science constituting, as it does, 
only the second of the four stages mentioned above. It is now plain 
that the whole edifice of deduction, with all its admirable extensions and 
modifications, has been erected in the interests of just one (the second) 
stage of the needs of science. The postulational method must, there- 
fore, find its natural culmination and its only justification in the larger 
method of which it is but a part. In the interests of specialisation, which 
has become inevitable with the enormous development of human know- 
ledge, it is necessary to isolate the second stage, and study it by itself. 
Such isolated study has produced various types of logistics. But we 
should not lose sight of the wood for the trees. 

We have shown that the postulational technique has important affilia- 
tions with the hypothetical technique, and in spite of its high degree of 
refinement and accuracy, is only a stage in the latter. Both in its origin 
and in its course of development it has important points of contact with 
the empiricism of science. We have gone further and asserted that the 
former can find the fulfilment of its natural purpose only in the latter. 
Hence the pragmatic test of the latter serves as the supreme test, either 
directly or indirectly, for the former too. 

SOME MATHEMATICAL LOGICIANS ON THE POSTULATIONAL 

TECHNIQUE. 

The self-sufficient and self-contained nature of postualtionism may be 
seriously disputed if we follow carefully the arguments advanced by 
Ramsey (8) in his paper on ‘ Mathematical Logic’. Speaking about the 
development of Mathematical logic since the publication of the Principia 
Mathematical he there^® points out that Hilbert has shown that higher 
mathematics may be regarded as a sort of game involving the ‘ manipu- 
lation of meaningless symbols according to fixed rules.’ What, then, is 
the use of such a game ? Ramsey asks, ‘ What use or merit there is in this 
game the mathematician plays, if it is really a game and not a form of 
knowledge . . | ? That he should ask for use or merit of the game points 
immediately to the ultra-mathematical consideration even in formulating 

the question ; but the answer given is still more significiant. ‘ the only 

answer which is given is that some of the mathematician’s formulae 
have or can be given meaning, and if these can be proved in the symbolic 


10. Op. cit., pp 63-81. 
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form their meaning will be true/ We would put it the other way : 
if these meanings are true then the operation is valid. The moment we 
speak of meaning, we leave the realm of abstraction and enter into the 
concrete pragamatic realm. 

Ramsey examines Hilbert’s and Weyl’s definitions of general and 
existential propositions, then attempts to amend that definition in the 
light of Wittgenstein’s theory of propositions in general, and finally 
makes use of Whitehead and Russell’s theory of types to get out of the 
difficulty involved in designating the distinguishing characteristic of logi- 
cal propositions (specially the primitive propositions of the Principia 
Mathematica ) as tautological. Yet he concludes his paper with a very 
pessimistic note. * . . . . although my attempted reconstruction of the 
view of Whitehead and Russell overcomes, I think, many of the difficul- 
ties, it is impossible to regard it as altogether satisfactory.’ This note of 
pessimism need not have been sounded, if Ramsey had pushed further 
than the traditional limits, and entered the realm of the pragmatic 
test for mathematical operations. 

In the course of the analysis of the contradictions which he is attempt- 
ing to resolve, Ramsey (9) speaks of the psychological contradictions. 
‘ . . . . the second set of contradictions are none of them purely logical or 
mathematical but all involve some psychological terms, such as meaning, 
defining, naming or asserting.” It is possible to rule out these contradic- 
tions as belonging to the realm of meta-mathematics, but that they should 
have entered into a pure mathematical discussion is, in itself, significant. 
They point to the only way of overcoming the difficulty, namely, the way 
of the pragmatic test. 

In the brilliant, but incomplete work of Jean Nicod (6) , we get the 
necessary emphasis on the fruitfulness of applying logical and mathe- 
matical systems to the empirical world. It is true that Whitehead, using 
the method of ‘extensive abstraction ’ works back from completed 
mathematical systems to entities analogous to sense perception, while 
Nicod starts from perceptual data and evolves various kinds of geometry. 
In the perface to ‘ The Foundations of Geometry and Induction ’ 
Russell remarks that Nicod ‘ made progress of the highest importance ’, 
by ‘ manipulating the psychological data in such a way that we may build 
logical constructions that approximately satisfy the axioms of physical 
geometry.’ But the significant point is this : if, as Nicod says, ‘ Geo- 
metry does not come into nature before physics, but really through 
physics from whose more general canvas it abstracts its own perspective 
. . , ’ and if ‘ its sensible truth is no other than that of the group of physi- 
cal propositions that contain it ’ and if physics ‘ attains certainty or pro- 
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bability only to the degree in which experience verifies its findings/^^ 
then the primitive principles which we obtain through abstraction, and 
which become later the starting point for the postulational method, cer- 
tainly clamour for verification in experience if they are to give us any 
satisfaction. This contention of ours is strengthened further by the atti- 
tude which Nicod takes up in his article on ‘ Mathematics ’ in the twelfth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britanica. He there says, ^ It may be pointed 
out that the motive for the choice of these premises, as well as for draw- 
ing certain consequences preferably to others, must lie in the region of 
possible meanings which mathematics itself ignores..,.^ ‘....it is 
clear that some of the possible and indefinite meanings of the mathe- 
matical terms and axioms are of fundamental importance in the fabric 
of the world. What are these meanings, and how do we know that they 
satisfy this or that set of axioms ? Not even the ‘ pure ’ mathematician 
can wholly ignore this question ; for the compatibility (or independence) 
of two given formal premises can be proved only by discovering some 
meaning which makes both premises true (or one true, and the other 
false 

Ramsey’s and Nicod’s arguments, Nicod’s more than Ramseys, stress 
the need for an empirical verification of the conclusions of the postula- 
tional method. 

Huntington (4) too stresses the usefulness of the empirical test for 
postulates. He says, ‘ Any set of consistent postulates might be used as 
the basis of an abstract deductive theory, but only those sets of postulates 
are worth studying which are capable of some interesting concrete inter- 
pretation. 

To strengthen our hands further, we may appeal to Wilson (14) . In 
part iv of Statement and inference, Wilson^^ restates the usual defence of 
the identity of the aim of inductive and deductive inference. His re- 
statement is refreshingly original and is accepted by us. When we com- 
bine this view with Wilson’s insistence on intuition^^ in his analysis of 
deductive inference, we find that the method used for testing inductive 
conclusions, is the only available method for testing the postulational con- 
clusions too. 

In a closely reasoned out paper on ‘ The Nature of Rigorous Demon- 
stration ’ Dubs (2) points out the futility of self-sufficient deduction. He 

11. Op. cit., pp. 12-21. 

11 -a. Italics ours. 

12, Op. cit., p. 4. F. N. 

13 Op. cit., pp. 578-583. 

14. Op. cit., p. 465. 
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there shows that ‘ a rationalism which depends solely upon deduction 
from a small number of propositions is impossible \ because each step of 
•the deduction requires validating propositions which have to be establish- 
ed by non-deductive or empirical means. 

THE ORIGIN OF POSTULATES 

When we examine the actual origins of the postulate-sets, we dis- 
cover the operation of empirical considerations in the choice of primitive 
propositions. There are no rules as to which postulates are to be chosen 
in any given case. There are conditions of good postulate-sets, but no 
statable principles as to how we are to make a postulate-set. It is the in- 
terest of the author, the purpose he has in view, his imagination, 
learning and talent, that govern the choice of postulates. ‘ . . what 
motives asks Nicod (6) , could have impelled the author to write it. 
Perhaps it was the unique charm of the logical adventure, the singular 
pleasure of deducing the implications of a group of propositions chosen- 
like the rules of games of mental entertainment for the sake of the diver- 
sity and harmony of their consequences. Perhaps, on the contrary, the 
author has tried to imitate nature by making axioms in accordance with 
natural objects.’^^ 

We discover, therefore, the powerful nature of empirical considera- 
tion in the very origin of postulates. 

We have drawn, at the beginning of this paper, a clear distinction 
between axioms and postulates. The significance of that distinction is 
now to be examined. An axiom by itself is utterly barren. To make it 
yield results, we have to assume certain postulates and apply the method 
of deduction to the latter. How are we to assure ourselves of the truth 
of the conclusion of this deduction except through empirical verification, 
unless we are going to satisfy ourselves with the barren meaningless con- 
clusions which are avowedly neither true nor false. Huntington (4) , it 
is true, points out that the only way of maintaining rigour of deduction 
and of avoiding the danger of reading unconsciously into the steps of 
deduction more than what is justified by the postulates (because our 
mind is familiar with the subject matter of the symbols dealt with) is ‘to 
deprive the symbols of all significant connotation and make them bare 
forms.’^^’ But if the forms are so completely empty as demanded by 
Huntington then no kind of deduction would be possible. Absolute 
silence is the only course left open for the purist in rigorous deduction. 


15. Op. cit., p. 19. 

16. Op. cit., p. 2. 
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CONCLUSION 

We have attempted to show that the pragmatic test is necessary for 
the conclusions of the postulatiorral technique, and that the self-sufficiency 
of the latter is an artifical barrier which should be broken down without 
any hesitation. This conclusion we have sought to establish by examin- 
ing (1) the implications of the distinction drawn between axioms and 
postulates, (2) the nature of the origins of postulate-sets and (3) the 
remarkable coincidence between the criteria of inductive hypotheses 
and postulate-sets. The last point is the most important, and 
the most significant one in the paper . The coincidence, we 
contend, is the result of deep-lying unity of purpose running through 
both. We have drawn attention to the fact that the postulational method 
is only a single stage in the larger empirical hypothetical method of sci- 
ence. It is, therefore, to find its fulfilment in, and is tq be subjected to 
the same empirical tests as, the complete inductive method. Finally we 
have sought to support our contention by drawing upon the writings of 
accredited authorities on mathematical logic. 
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Gill -Chambers in Rhacophorhs Maculatus, Bouleng. 
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INTRODUCTION 

While I was engaged in embryological studies on Rhacophorus 
7n:iculatus, Mr. R. V. Seshaiya under whose supervision I was carrying 
on my investigations, suggested to me that there might be a difference 
between Rana and Rhacophorus in the development and fate of the 
gill-chambers. This aspect in Rhacophorus has not been studied so far. 
Previous work on this subject was mainly carried on Rana. BaKour 
(1881) in his “ comparative embryology ’’ gave an account of the 
formation of the operculum in Rana. But this description is very vague 
regarding the manner in which the communication between the right 
and left gill-chambers is effected. Marshall (1882) gave a clear and 
complete description of their development in Ra7ia. He pointed out that 
the opercular fold grows backwards and fuses with the body wall on 
the right and ventral surfaces while an opening is left on the left side. 
He also stated that the left anterior limb is liberated partly through the 
spiracle or primary branchial aperture. Latter (1923) suggested that 
branchial respiration is carried on side by side with lung respiration till 
the complete disappearance of the tail. He found the secondary branchial 
chambers acting as exits for the branchial current. Helft (1926) does 
not attribute any respiratory function to these secondary branchial 
apertures. He regards them, as mere openings sub-serving the libera- 
tion on the anterior limbs. Further he does not mention whether the 
spiracle or primary branchial aperture is also concerned in the 
liberation of the anterior limb or not. The investigations of Brock 
(1929-30) have confirmed the findings of Marshall (1902) and Latter 
(1923) . 

MATERIAL AND METHOD 

Most of the earlier stages were supplied to me by Mr. R. V. Seshaiya 
who collected them some years back. For the advanced stages the tad- 
poles were reared in the laboratory itself from egg masses collected with 
in the university area. The metamorphosis was considerably speeded 
up by transferring the tadpoles to open air tanks in the university 
gardens* 
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The material was fixed in Bouin’s fluid. It was washed in 70% alco- 
hol till the yellow colour was completely removed. After dehydration 
and clearing in cedarwood oil tke material was embedded in the usual' 
way. In the case of older stages where the skull formation has started 
the material was kept in 2.5% nitric acid in 70% alcohol for 15 days and 
subsequently washed in 70% alcohol till the acidity was completely 
removed. In the case of the older stages cold impregnation with xylol 
and paraffin was also employed. In all cases, transverse, longitudinal 
and saggital sections of 10 to 12,, were cut. All most all the sections 
were stained in Delafield’s haematoxylin with eosin as counter stain. 
Some of the sections were also stained in Iron-alum-hoematoxylin. 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND FATE OF THE GILL-CHAMBERS 

A. Formation of the operculum and spiracle or the primary 
branchial aperture : — 

The operculum arises as a fold of skin from the sides and ventral 
surface of the head region, just in front of the gill-clefts. In Fig. 1. 
the opercular fold (O.F.) has grown over the gills (G) and the right 
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and left gill chambers are formed (R.*G. C. & L. G. C.). On the ventral 
side the operculum is fused with the body wall (B.W.) of the tadpole. 
The free edge of the operculum does^not grow uniformly. Its growth 
on the right and left side is quicker than on the ventral side. In Fig. 2. 
the right and left sides of the opercular fold (R.O.F. & L.O.F.) are 
projecting down freely. The gill-chambers (R.G.C. & L.G.C.) are open 
below. The ventral portion of the opercular fold which lags behind is 
not shown. 

The growing edge of right side of the operculum differs from that 
of the left. On the left side the central portion does not keep pace with 
the upper and lower portions. Ultimately when the opercular fold 
fuses with the body wall behind, a funnel shaped opening (P.B.A.) the 
primary branchial aperture or spiracle leading into the gill-chamber of 
its side (L.G.C.) . The growth of the right side of the operculum is 
uniform and the free edge fuses completely with the body wall behind. 
As a result no opening leading into the right gill-chamber is formed. 
In Fig. 4 the ventral portion of the fold (V.O.F.) has also come up. But 
this does not now fuse with the body wall. On the left side the oper- 
culum (L.O.F.) shows a break in the centre. This is due to the lagging 
behind of that region of the fold. The right edge of the fold (R.O.F.) 
is uniform. 

I.MM 



The opercular fold on the ventral side (V.O.F. Figs. 3, 4) which to 
begin with lags beind soon grows backwards. In the anterior 
region it is fused with the body wall of the tadpole so that the right 
gill-chamber (R.G.C.) is completely separated from the left one (L.G.C.) . 
Posteriorly the ventral region of the fold does not fuse with the body 
wall for a short distance and in this region the left and right gill- 
chambers communicate with one another. This passage is the ventral 
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communicating channal (V.C.C.), Just behind this passage ventral 
region along with the right and left portion of the opercular fold fuses 
with the body wall of the tadpole. Figs. 3, 4 shows the ventral 
communication (V.C.C.). In Figs. 5 and 6 the opercular fold (O.F.) 
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has once again fused with the body ^all (B.W). In Figs. 4 and 5 the 
primary branchial aperture (P.B.A.) is shown. 

At this stage the branchial cavitV consists of right and left gill- 
chambers (R.G.C. & L.G.C.) separated from one another anteriorly and 
communicating with each other by means of the ventral communicating 
channal (V.C.C.) posteriorly. The two chambers communicate with 
the exterior by a single opening — the primary branchial aperture 
(P.B.A.) on the left side. This condition continues till the hind legs are 
completely formed and the fore legs become evident. 

UWJW. 



Fig. 7. 


B. Formation of the secondary branchial apertures: — 

As the anterior limb buds are formed the primary branchial 
aperture shows slight narrowing. The anterior limbs are budded off from 
the dorsal walls of the branchial chambers and remain there till they are 
completely formed. In this stage the developing limbs fill up the greater 
portion of the right and left gill-chambers and press against the outer 
walls of the chambers (Fig. 7 R.A.L. & L.A.L.). By this time the lungs 
are also formed and the respiration is both by lungs and gills. 

When the anterior limbs are completely developed the right limb is 
liberated by the histolysis of the operculum in that region. After the 
emergence of the limb the rupture of the operculum does not close up 
completely, but leaves a crescentic perforation at the base of the limb 
(Figs. 8 and 9, R.S.B.A. and L.S.B.A.). This is the secondary 
branchial aperture of the right side. 

Now the emergence of the left anterior limb is mainly through the 
primary branchial aperture and to some extent by the histolysis of the 
operculum. In this case also an aperture — the left secondary branchial 
aperture (L.S.B.A.) is formed at the base of the limb. In almost 
all the tadpoles I have examined the left secondary branchial aperture 
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is slightly larger than the right ^Fig. 8, L.S.B. A. & R.S.B.A.) . The 
right one is formed completely irorn the histolysis of the operculum 
while the left one is formed partly from the histolysis of the operculum 
and partly from the primary branchial aperture. 



Helft (1926) has stated that these secondary branchial apertures 
are formed from the histolysis of the operculum in Rama. He does not 
show whether the primary branchial aperture contributes to the forma- 
tion of the left perforation or not. Further he is silent regarding 
the manner in which the primary branchial aperture closes and its 
role in the liberation of the anterior limb of its side. Marshall (1882) 
and Brock (1929-30) though they have clearly stated that the primary 
branchial aperture is largely responsible in bringing about the 
emergence of the left anterior limb, yet they have not pointed out whr'her 
it contributes to the formation of the left secondary branchial aperture 
in Rana. 

Latter (1923) and Brock (1929-30) have observed that branchial 
respiration along with respiration by lungs takes place even after the 
fore limbs have appeared. They have noticed the importance of the 
secondary branchial apertures which serve as exits for the branchial 
current. My findings are in complete confirmity with their observations. 
Helft (1926) however does not subscribe to this view. 

C. The fate of the gill-chambers and secondary branchial aper- 
tures : — 

Just after the formation of the secondary branchial apertures the 
opercular fold in the region of the ventral communicating channel 
(V.C.C.) grows upwards in the form of a median ridge and fuses with 
the body wall of the tadpole. The right and left gill-chambers are now 
completely separated from one another and each chamber communicates 
with the exterior independently by means of the secondary branchial 
aperture of its side (Fig. 9) . It has not been pointed out in Ram by 
any previous worker at what stage exactly the ventral communication 
between the right and left gill-chambers is closed. 
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The above observation in Rhacopkorus is of special interest. Huxley 
(quoted by Balfour ; 1881) described Vhe presence of a right and a left 
spiracle or primary branchial aperture in Dactylethira^ But whether 
there exists a ventral communication between the right and left gill- 
chambers has not been pointed out. Brock (1929-30) correlated the 
presence of a single primary branchial aperture with the existence of a 
ventral communication and suggested that in Dactylethira a ventral 
communicating channel between the right and left gill-chambers might 
not be present. The above condition in Rhacophorus with completely 
separated right and left gill-chambers (Fig. 9) communicating 
independently with exterior by their secondary branchial apertures 
strongly supports the suggestion of Brock (1927-30). 



Fig. 9. 


With the widening of the mouth and the shortening of the tail the 
secondary branchial apertures begin to disappear. In the majority of 
tadpoles I have examined the left aperture disappears at a slightly later 
stage. To start with the thickened lips of each aperture get approxi- 
mated and ultimately fuse together. In Fig. 10, the thickened lips are 
seen coming together. In Fig. 11 they are fused. The withdrawal of 
the branchial cavity (R.G.C.) inwards and the thickening of the 
integument (I.N.T.) which has formed as a result of fusion of the lips 
of the secondary branchial aperture, are shown in Fig. 12. The 
operculum now gradually sinks inwards and the cavities of the 
branchial chambers get obliterated. Tlie inner surface of the oper- 
culum (I.O.F. Pigs. 10, 11 and 12) with the outer surface of the original 
body wall (B.W.) of the tadpole. The outer surface of the operculum 
(0.0. F.) now forms the outer surface of the permanent body wall of 
the adult Rhacophorus maculatus. 


Fig. 9 is semi-diagramatic. 
3 
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SUMMARY 

(1) Certain new points regarding the formation of the secondary 
branchial apertures and the closing of the ventral communication 
between the gill-chambers, which were not dealt with in Rana by any 
previous worker are described. The general development and fate of 
the gill-chambers in Rhacophorus is almost similar to that of Rana. 

(2) The operculum arises as a fold of skin from the sides and 
ventral surface of the head region just in front of the gill-clefts and 
grows backwards enclosing the gills in gill-chambers. 
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(3) The primary branchial aperkire is formed on the left side as 
a result of the unequal growth of the^operculum. 

(4) There is a ventral communicating channel between right and 
left gill-chambers. Behind this the operculum fuses completely with 
the body wall. 

(5) The right anterior limb is liberated by the histolysis of the 
operculum while the liberation of the left anterior limb is effected partly 
through the primary branchial aperture and partly by the histolysis of 
the operculum. 

(6) The right secondary branchial aperture is formed entirely from 
the histolysis of the operculum while the left one is formed partly 
from the histolysis of the operculum and partly from the primary 
branchial aperture. 

(7) The left secondary branchial aperture is slightly bigger than the 
right. 

(8) The secondary branchial apertures subserve branchial respira- 
tion which is carried on side by side with respiration by lungs till the 
complete disappearance of the tail. 

(9) With the appearance of the secondary branchial aperture the 
ventral communicating channel between the right and left gill- 
chambers is completely closed. Each chamber now communicates 
with the exterior independently by means of the secondary branchial 
aperture of its side. 

(10) The above condition supports the suggestion of Brock (1929-30) 
that a ventral communicating channel might not be present in 
Dactylethira, 

(11) The right secondary branchial aperture closes at a slightly 
earlier stage than the left. 

(12) The operculum sinks inwards obliterating the branchial 
cavity. Its inner surface fuses with the outside of the original body 
wall of the tadpole and its outer surface forms the exterior of the 
permanent body wall of the adult. 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURES. 


B.W. 

Body wall. 

G. 

Gills. 

I.N.T. 

Integument. 

I.O.F. 

Inner surface of the opercular fold. 

L.A.L. 

Left anterior limb. 

L.G.C. 

Left gill chamber. 

L.O.F. 

Left portion of the opercular fold. 

L.S.B.A. 

Left Secondary branchial aperture. 

O.F. 

Opercular fold. 

0.0. F. 

Outer surface of the opercular fold. 

P.B.A. 

Primary branchial aperture. 

R.A.L. 

Right anterior limb. 

R.G.C. 

Right gill chamber. 

R.O.F. 

Right portion of the opercular fold. 

R.S.B.A. 

Right secondary branchial aperture. 

V.C.C. 

Ventral communicating channel. 

V.O.F. 

Ventral portion of the opercular fold. 
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Qsjj(TmpQi^(E}ihj ‘Qptr^ Qpcrp^LDy «fi^CcL_/r/f uitibiQ^loj l/cu/xu^ld ’ <srmuaip 
Q(rrj>(^it}i pefffippesffd Sri^iLQss. * j>iajati^ ^ ermu^ ^ajaiir^ pj^m QunQuj llslL 
i3if\ajd(^ a/0/F^a) 67gBr(j^0ii). * Ljediiuev Qpn^ Qperp^Lo^ smpQL^jrfr 

UlTISlQ^lh^ Q}(7^IB^d Sk^p’^d ffrlLl-^eOlTSU Qu(r(T^&T QsfTL-^eVj ^ LjeVthQu 
peuBsiOLD^ (ft-//?-33) erm^Lii (^p^jrds0p^d(^ u}fr(^(^io, ^p€Vfr6\) !Fp(7i^uSm 
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^irsa^QD^Quu QiDesrs, ^SuSjS^il^ Grearu^ 

sfTims 4smirfieo^ ueoeSI Qs^tre^^ ^u.^Q^tT<^' ^i^dsmr ^u^tliLf Qpj£ 

eSiojGOiSiis^^sQstTem® (Bmes>LD ^(SOiU) ^&s^^eo, tsfT fS ^eo er^Qp Quujit 

GiJifiiBjQpspi. QppeSleo upsa>sijsi^ sQsirem® 0/z9 utrirst^LL mjL^dappfreo uetapetasueaniud 
(^/Sd^ijj L/gJr GTek^pJi^ Quujit iBrT(S{r<sa)U^isS&) CT^6\)/ri (^/Ss'SetriLjii) SuSppp 

^pQas aii^iBseoiTuSlp^, * QLCirrj^uQun‘(^<ik^ (srmu^ (BpQm9)\ €iSffl<^&^ (BpQ^neo^ 
Qtarr ^uQun ^ Grearum 90 Quitq^iL Q^treSl eiScR^^etouj, 

(Sevijmu^iu Qutq^gS^ <sQ2srr6i^fBsir 

LDfrSso^ 0&‘-fr^(Sffd(riT^d peifrjpi ” 

GTGBruiT LfpuQu/TQ^ek Qa/emufTiD^’^evujfr^, 

(i) pGBT^LD ^Qi^ih ^ai^ih ^lLl^p pfTih 3L.g^jiS) SetreSs(^^ QffLuii^(^ :— 

“ j§)(T^LLLjG3flp QpQ^GtfitDU QuQ^<^Q^(£l^ 
muihpir OpQ^i^m <S!DoiJ(^^S<oir lll^lli^ 

0^(i£ihpGm LoSsarQiufr Ql^ujlS&j 
Q s’-GdQu^^fB QuirajLJb^T^Gm®^ 

^stfiSUiihafriu QfsadeBu (?u/r 65 J 50 (i) Oufr/Ej^^ir 
eff t^^isoiL^p ^um^irdj gj)0/B70L_-6ir ^gstjjj 
(affsi-Sm^ (^i^u9<ojroYr 3i^ihp 

00iiS5yr i^mr3j<sff^T<^€ir LL^'^eiTfr irmssr 

Q^^iijQuff^ GgiilLu^u Qutup eid/riu 

ILI^sSiB iSiS^dfsSlp QutUlTLJLIpiEJ iXITomL^p^ 

LLfTu9(Tf^(i &Jo8lJUp 

<T>^&^57p Qmmenn^i sfi-pQp ” {fsp^SlSksdr 271 ). 

^,fQffiuuLj€iBeo * GTih ^aifm ^t^uu (srmskjih^^ ^ GrpQafr&iefnrd Sn^pQp^ Gresreiiih 
^nuj SFLh^qih^ ^ Qs:6oQu(T^iij.‘srr'2etT Quirtu LDQ^sm(d ^ eresrp ^^ayW<F 

Srih^u^ii^ ‘ sSsi-'^Gin^ &^!§fT (^L^ci^eBTfe^ SB^iEp (^aj^BeTTiLj siw s fim GTSBfr u)«orr ^ tjreor ^ll^got 

Quit ear sf-u-L^iL^th s(r&kfT<s. 


“ msk^Lt ?}^6ri(orfl6!Tr6n 0<®/r^)GgD/r ^swSm 
0in,'^3i6mp Qpp/Siu Gu^Qiosr^, ^rr^orrQiuiTQ 

^J^lT J^jadQiri^ 

Os-'yjLtui^ piti (^pdpQGiJioir ub^QGir ” 

GT^th Q^dj{L\(^L£)^ , 


(gg®. 372 ) 


fii) SuSpppOpiT® sFiriTp^ !Bp(T^dj 3k^g)i)th @erreiSs(^if Os^tutL^err :— — 

LcjpisB^ missrm 

^6irLj(5iT>u. Loiri9<odFl<oir QZonQiuir L^irnu 
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QuiisfB etnu/ifSIsm eueifS 
QutredLbL^’Sm uurQ^s^ 

Q&i^Qesr (Sp^^^p c^/rSsrrQoJT® 

(oedfT ^S(^uj Giijrdoi^iriB SCSlo 391 ). 

(iJi) Qimi^uQu(T(T^<^ GTmp ns pQrrr^QeoiT^ fFm^n^LL) sk-gv<sp<^^rTn'^m ih 

(iv) Q^ujsu^ Q<5{r(iiuQ^^ ibpq^uj <SL.pi/LhQ(Sfr(sSI : — 

^ IT iSp/hpj'nT^ OuQ^f^Q^^inL ’ 

aekr^LD ^sih (195)«^/i) umLis^^^ ^ Q^friLftsi ^(T^Qu0fk(^®i^<^ Qp)Jsa)U(^(^rrp 

fiSuj ucop'^eod S(r^{EiQsiT^ Qp^annu Qsaev^ lduQ^it Ssks^iBQek 

^lLui 1>^ s}/(^ueaH <s^(i^ih uib. 

@(L//f, CTLCLo'^r (jP^^pp ^Q^QiDtT ^ ^ijDio^issr ^lui^QiDir uu(T^&im (^jiSuQu^* T^KSsrai 
0 /i) Q^iL^upQ^ir® ljQ,^^ (spdgLU af^giiih QifsnsSajir^ih, 


(v) fB^QS)LD SFirlrpeo : — 


menGrriT li)(^(oS)^ iuit £ i}ju^ 

fl^UJITQfB(S/k(^^ pii:> U®Lnm^ pds>d^4^ 

■Ji JTIB<osFi u 9 ^iU m ^ 6 V' 6 \) 

^pQ[B^n9 (^^^QsDe^p OpeiflihpiSTsk 
lQ^Pj^PP (^g)iLi36rr QuirSiu .^FP/rGo^r 

f^^LD ^£i^i(^gvpfTpgf)iSll)<^ QsFLuiLfi^ wmerfigsr fFesr^Lo sq^^lu <^niu3f^p(^iii. 


(vi) ^1 — QufTLU LDsefflsar ^eirLfgv ^miD S(p^p pmu sk^piih QinrreSI: 


“ rS^ev/TOTT psSihp iSifl ei>/ritisayL^^> 

^iL^QffOireir Sffuu&i (®®0Ly (SufrSl 

^J[ii3f-S3ST Lt)(^wSsar LD^0L^ QsiJihp 
OsiK^SU/E/ < 35 ^fil/OaioSToEl (^IS^^SlU 
t/j/r/E706ii6\) ^ifSimQ^frid pir(S^ (ajii Siu 
O^tiQuirp LjSoSTtXei^p pLaQuiriB^ ^ecihp 
uir ^LD uedQeiJ&sr p^sm{G^srr 
GdB/reDswLo (^g^iiiGpiru^p pinfflirsk G(63)Gsyr *’ 

‘‘ <3f^dQiu P^iusiieo lUfrSssr 

^lUuiL^eiiarir ^LtiSlm a.iiS)/rd 50 £i ^cipu) 

QiS^earpffsrsh' Loeirp^eir ujjbGsyt 

u/ 5 ^L£> u/rein&JiLiLb mipiBi^QLBUii Qsrrj^p'lp ” 

fjreku^thjtf 

4 


(( 5 ^. 356 ). 


377 ). 
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fBSm^ Q^irj^Jih 65€Sl(t£iih J§)®Li«nLj (sriu^^ 

LjSMsinL fSstneuiQafnLQ Qp^^SsO 

im^i3Sstssr jpj&mr IT ^(3m(^!Teo 696YfliiQLh 
[Ti^ (oTesfLh^srr 

6VLhu(jif)it) 0 J 6 \)A^) effi-^Ssi) ^rr(Siu^* (gS®i 378). 

(vii) «^«W 6 ar iSfpsijih <s\mu^p(^^ pnosnu Gieitiej^ u^d^ih^uuiroDaid 

Qsn(^m, 

(viii) (ip^^uj csrreoih ^^guL^fior eSefrs(^ih ib ih(^ilj sf^pfS jh(^^ LSj^nsJseoip 

^pjLD^oasujQefr (HO) (srm^ih (FpfiS^smuufTLLQ p^ptruemiDirih, sj^isp 

LDsefftenr ^eiriiu^^sns Qfdj^a^tJD s_£_>63r QuirQiu jtjsum iB&i^sireo^ Q^iii^tLiih, 
^sii(^ ^^ir^sfreos spL\3)i Qini^eSm Qu(7^ea>u)tqLD ^^p Quirp^ir eSensQ 

iLji^efT^ sirems. 

(ix) Qp<oTp^ ^popib Q(srr6Ss^^ Qs^iLiLjish :— 

“ Q^^gSiu (ipajeSlp UfT^iu &pmir 

(SDI GU J^/0<i0 IStflSsOlUfTlh Lj&dlhuLJ 
QunSlU J^ISHlISd'^IT (?^5/rC?6W657 QpQublT^p 
^SotfST uSIioderr <S69(t^ QfB(^Q^ 

^SbmQiu Q^^oysrScm ^emL(^Qm cw c^/Sfiu ” (S;®» 378), 

(x) samQL^iTiT urriaQ^ (e pdfpdj sk^gfipp^ crQpj^s^fTLLQ.^ Qs^ajiLjek : — 

(^(1^1X65 i^miSiusir ojsirGssr ji^eupr^th 
O.y 0 £jS 0 QubiriumQp ^ir^Seyp Sfr2mQiUfr(B 
Quq^ij&o ^(f^i^anruj (Si^QijiEp peisr m 

p[T'Ei(^^<ok ^Gueo QLnmjBi 
lurrikiEissTih ^ei)^j(SLL!T uS'Qir ’ 

V-erreSsifT e-Grrerr/i) (SeuQin ^<ss3TSi<om 
memfl&iJiTtp uirsffiGU iBssiL^^p peifresrQeusk 
^GsSiBojp (^jp}Lii<^err ^u^iu 

Ln&fSdiuir OrsT^Sunik Q ^pnS\L][k asmQi-^ ** (ispfiS'hjsr, 184). 

^uuitgSI^, ‘ ^ms^iSeifr ^QieoQLDekfSir , uunmmeanh ^^^Quitr 

^/SojtstDL^uSQjT ’ eresT ^jj3eijetDL.(Siu,TiriT8uj semCoL^nir urriEiQeo (Bp(^iu usirisp 
QeireS sfrema. 

(xi) ^eaftetDiLuSp ^peo ;— 

jleuesr uiremeu u(r<s5)€U g)^W«U63r 
m’edinQi^ GfsrrdS 6air«»iia/0 ^t^ir^pp 
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(SS)LJ!BiQ(olfl 07®^^^ mUfkS&fi 
’TjfnjmQi^fTjpxEJ S(r€mOL^frj)jfEJ d56^/B7<5; 

^(EiSesT (cGfriT<oT(oir G^^CJerr.” 

Gi^ih gg/B-;0^ Ji/r^^(375) QiFiLitqe^, ldslL i3iflik^^^iT\ij ffl/0/6' 

Lf6Vl£iLf SriLlS^UJ QiodoSl 

36 . 

'Ojtcu Gu077«^ Q€FlfiiL\(^ 3i^Sr^^lLD^ 

^jih ^(riu(T^ (Lpm(S If 

g)^, ^'3evQ9 B_t-6W‘ QuitQiu ^rriiiLLiTiT ^ 

p^^OL^ear p^^&dst^^&o 

(g)-gfr.) <oJiiiU (eLj 0 /f,^ Q^ifltqih'==z^'^(npdsnk^i^<;s)L^iij Qu^oGnT^SFfrUiBp 
Qs^(ftii9^i£\ ^^L^mQufrQuj j^j^fsit^uSl^nL ,yjiTQiD Qs^eiJ^u) .^nuLiQ^ 

0piifrGj7’=^ 6^ Sswiij/f ^Loir Qp^eSQiUfrn ^^5mu9m/iSs= Q^earp ^ ^nQw 

Q^^^ljd pniuLnfT (^ih ^enjiraiiT, 

(oJinwpp SBSE if /r (6? gijr ^fTLUfTLo'EQfTIl^pi^ Ljp(^Qf^€\)!T^IT^3e^m ^ (SJLDU Qu^lTS=Qs:ifl ’ 
(si6sruuLLL-^j ^wu Qu(^ir<f Qt9=ifl'ji9^f c9/^®63r(ofrey ld-slI Qupp (sp(7r/'iu 

j^a!)LDiLfii) ; (Bp(^iLi <fj70 Qs^ek^i G, 5 ^q$^ 6 \P^^ 

^!T\un sf-ir^^Lh Qs^^^isnir, utnim&RL-aj Q^djtLjefflp s^gojL^ 

LfeoQeiir/S euipd^ih, Qpji}fJirfTiL9gar QsnsdtPL^fjeuir^^ek Qs^rFliLfetaL^uj Qu^Qg 

Sk^pUUllL^^y ‘ ^7ruj0<.£i ’ ffJ^LD ^LC6S>LDUJfrid^lj ^IT\}lD ^UUJIT Qe\)Q iTUjrTS>l 

Gireoru^ii^ L^peoirp Q^l^siiIT <oJS^ld ^(ruuLDfrQjT ueojfTSiiQjiiku^Lh QupuuQii). 

g)67f?, Gs^ffiiLjLL fj«5jr ^(T^isQcDinmessfJ^ ^ pniuQ^uD p^mir * cTCCFru 

u(ij6S)LDij.j/T p ^^jfij^evrr^ ihp(7r^iLLi}^RrriiS!(T^i^i Lfpw Quiu/i^ev 

^ii^G\jP6srs Q¥e^6S!_d^!rajQjr (e^ifnqiG Q^to^}S}}iT Qu/r^irfr 

Q/sfTi^effle^LL ^ . i^p(fr?uj Qu^irP^s^ifl 

Qs^LUlLj^ QlfT^LLiir ^ : ** o^j&r^S^p UjikAp ¥ITirp^ ”(275)67fW S^I/LD ^AUUfJ lLiS^^ 

“ QqiGld^ juKT^^Sririh .a^^^aoi-.uS'Gjj- fjissraj(^Lou;iS;oyr tsjLDuQu^!T<d Gs^iHuSleo 

Qpu^^ p (BpOplL cTi^.p(T^(^Lh. {Si_ 6 ffl^ Q(BlTS^^d CTSSTLCStoir QtFlLLj&DL^f^ 

Qg^eSiJ^ suPi^iS^ QiimL^^isi AiT^i^QiTtr 67wwu^(^6V ^uQu^it Afraid ld^^gidl-uj 
Q pmu^ih^ ^iifstr LL^pLjppQ^ij ^^eorLDAeir aSjGoQAiGm(i) ajtflpp Q)GmL.eVArTi^mci 
Qu.uuaniijs (hAHU I^PaQaiB Gimu J^LL (B^GfrAALLn (^UD, 

^ iBihLA]aiQ(^pLu ’ eresr ispQpiij ^eisr Qpm6afi^QiU!T6s>j \L\ii> ^i^uuQp^d si^plGsr^ir^ 
^"hevLDAm mLffain'irp^uD^ p€srcstfruQu[rG\) ^aiGaiju^ih p'^eviOAOP' 
erBSTA AFilQiB^truSIm ft-crri (^fiSuLjw Q^&Biijeviru}, 

@«r/?3 QAsSeSI Qpuf^A sfjr<^ Qsi^e^ppt^A QaiLil^^ : — 

‘‘ s/rGev Ufflpu lQgstGsv ssmGesjr 
G/B/riS GisnrdS eufTerfi^d ^&frGeu 
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J>j<3i6S(7^ (59<&hLLL96ir iSeafi^Ui 

uei)(Sjr iMekp^GU eijedtsp^u Sp(Sir 44 ) 

uir '^ evds & Sa . Sl ^^ srpS ^^( r ^ a ^ ir^rnsQ gr^Lou/TLl^Leu, 

** Qqi^isiSqdl^^ QsFe^&LDn"^ ^Q^ds^^iT ejeoTLDSan 

iSpsSffTLDS^ j ^WQpQefT LfiomfTIF^^ ^ITL£>iB L^fmiT ^^iiuif JfJ<SUrfQ)IT ^(^€iJ(5S}jr<i 

airessfKSirn- Quq^ld ’’ si^LDis^a<^ ^ii(^Qs=€kp Qff=<sS!e)Sii96ar 

37 . 

^luQffOir jrrruS^LL ^apS (SttipCc p 

g)jE7, Qu)60ppQsfTIT LfpeOTGOiL^ pjpsSlppU, 

(@“‘^*) c^i^-f(DSiifrjTfrui9^ihs=t ^L^^QuiTujsij<ss}j} p Qpu^^Q^&oQsimfT ^inujjm/61^ 
pLDiT^ (STSijeoiT QppeSluj LSpQaiurruSi^LL ; j^^p^ QinpQp^ ^snirCc^Qp^ j^etmetaLDLuCo^ffi 
iumfS ^SGsrp Q^iugoldlu smJ€mQ^LU!T(^ih, 

Qinp QsjeoeSaj jtj^GdjiDtu Q^/fl<o{JiUj 

Qs^iuetDLLUj si-jp^pQsf jStTuuire^ieonuLSpiT uDjLj* Fr^pQp&frffihQpppuD^ 

^pp^u UQRi^uj f^^&DirsiTiriT (Esii£iiQuiT(^^ LfsevsiiiT, jij^GiJ(^LD(rpii : — ^luQeoir 

jTfTuSl^lhzrz Qpp^fSIuj Qs^lfluSl^LL LD6ffrj]SI<S ;3,Lt}LD2im SSluQ(S\) iSl iH IF p T Sm (iS) ^ LD ; 

jijsp^QL£>pQp=^ ^emem pnih cTezjr ^<s(rih^jr<em (t^lc^ iF^&^irsSesf! 

uj(f^th ^etojoft-^en/T, QL£)p(^p^jrLh sfL.pt/ 1 j 3 Qs^ffiiLf(^ sfUQpiD anpeoh i3(flm^L^ih 
^jL^mQunm p'^evijosa^dsirp pfrujiDfrir QpL^aQs^^u:) l§;,L^petDp(IiLJ 0/z5?«0 
LDirpeoirdo^ jtjiEj^uLSIffliHfr/M^ puDLob^sr jtjtuQeitiSI/fip'^ev sfL.p)i<^ipnaa 

QaiTi^(^LD ./^nj/eiy^ p^ea)jTiLju) Qurr^iupfrp} . QiDp (^p^Strii) un'Seviumh 

iSiffiGD&ia (^iBuuQpiLieisr pji ; iSlffttufTLDeo a«L_6;^ Qunecr pbsvLna'bsir jtjGt/m pninn Qpu^a 
Qa^^jp^dsv udlLQQld (^fiSs(^uj, tSlfftiSst&iQijU a(T^pfrp (^p^Qjuj i3rfliL\L^L^ijD ^fSla(^iD 
erearaGafr^eij^ €J<^isifrpQ^^Lh ^(SSiLneapmQpth, .^pi^gt^J/j^ ^Qjirpu) ?L6»ir Qpir^ 

ssulSJuj/t a(^ppm6a)LD jtj/jijla. 

ep^QuiTQ^^ 3fL.ptiGiisQ^(ip&/ii : — J/I^Gii(i^iDrrpt/ •* ^tuQedfT 
ffiT{i9^ui=:^ju.m Quituj p‘2e\}i£idae{T Qaifl^ Sfpih Qussitld 6V mijjapQp iLbssr ^iue9^ 
piki^etifTffauSl^ijD ; ^ap^Gir/pQp^ aememQpuufrth, 

^^ayiszDijqtij ^ ff (^ p ^ Qpp ^ p (^ uQuiT 0 iFp / r ^. 

LL^bEST jtjiueo ^etopp^ ^L..mQufrpeomDfr/5l^^ ^J^earQumu pbevwdam u^tsm 
^GDpiFpptTSu Lj&tQm^ &j^iQeo ojirgmGuo ^mQQtj'ir QaiinqerfieoirLLQu^ 
LtS^beo ; ‘ p/rCoLD Qa^^uo pnuu(^LL ’ gt^^uh Qpear^p^jrpQpirL-QjTir® ^(dp^eatuuiLjui 
^ojQeOfrpiruSeer ci^ih Gas pQ(jpi—.(T ^euQjrrgt/ pfnujreveoiruLSpeaDsrQuj sfiLG 

Qi^ Qoj&fiuueaiL^, Qingjiiih^ ‘ Pfjap& * eremu^ LSI/ftiFp QfsQiF^frpetopQuj (^fiSs(^ 
uxrpeiiar^ utbeor ^lubevd^fiSujir^* ^ ^sp& ’ emtu iBiea^p^ erearuGutrQ^^ Qatrem®^ 
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L9iftQ&i^ihun'^^^2Em(SS3Uj 3k.g;^i^ns ^etajjaM^iflujiT Qsiremi^m-ir^ (jt/JesTj 

jilQjiT Qsfr&mdJ^’^s st^^'^uun^ev^ ^"^sssrajtrssQsiredrPL^^ujh/iS 

^enaiiT gjj ^€tDir<3k^^Si]frsrfTii9essriT , Pu^emQurT^^th ^'2evLDds(^ ^ihQpil. \3(fi ^eSl^eanDij^^ ^ 
^QiQiTfrQpssu) urr'^LuiT ^eSleo'bsv, ^^iQ)eo ^ GTmu^ iSiflp"^ 

^<emiT^^iT^ Qs^2smQijj ^vmii^^^OiDesrs, ^llit (£pu^^<3rjf (^Q^eO€)^ipp(^^ 

QtfLUiLieir 6iJ(^LDfr^ : — * ^jms6)puj2(FsriusnnQ ’ is ( 48 )-<^ld Qs^ujiqetfl^^ 

** (§fT(STLLrflss3L^^^^ir (sreai u * eSl^onujeoiLDUiTetDSiu^cin ^ 

IB pfS'^eaor ( 362 )- c^lo Q^LUiLjerfl^y ^ j^uoiTSiifflm tamp^OlsiKSST uoiT^QujfTQefr ’ 

Qs^&bsr Qtfesrpii ^ldit Qp(i)p'2isvs^i6l<i^ih, 


“ ^^GVff^ih <s9!L^)lo /S&'>Gaj®^i ^mnuS^ih 
Quirdaip ^oSTsT^^iub aisssr^iiih 

55606 jr 61J/6^ pU'.'^Lpjpl <dQ(LpLD(ipLh 
GVi iUoif)iDJ^Lh Qi tfTLumim^i 'ii d63a7'^z_/r/f.ir jul^upp 
p)(TUJi'S&>\) (H/biTdS^^ p&duQuuj.rp^^i Qr-juikitfl 
QfhiriuuydiU Qu(T^Qp~^sjr Qf6.^3i-ai^i^b (opfi^hrr 

^ ih .T, ^ aj "bon S dJ 63; Q is. i 

GUGij L^<oS)p Q[b tPjJijS 

Q/_'637/r953)63/ QujffCiPCH Ifi (^'JJSl'Ljp l67lpi>:>I 

/Sp Q JO'Lr: (Sit 6^1 *\ 

@rfF0^^y;yj££) sk-pg^ SsQpiAli—ij) P^Gm n ^ k< Ghr p ^ q9q^ld 

S)’^QuuQp^erDSUL3^Li:) — ^%sv€^iG^<i(^LL^ 6S0<i) SliHsin^'SijQj^Lh gj ^uuj®.%?kiS 

&k-Jp!ppSie>m ^^^l!U:i\ Quadsps^m ^UL == ,^,%^VL£>-^G^JJL-.€Sr ^.^'^VgS!gU)UJ JiJi^ULf 
: e^Q^ 3p^Gm ==^ P^L^GsrQsiTim^ Qsf^GVeVfTLrev^ ^' S&\)6);6^ ^'2evG^’€if)UJ sS^iKii 
/^/B0 iilldp ^ULQpgj ^(^ISQpU,TZl^'ho\)£^^^2m \L\lh^ ^LD6a>iTLLjLh, 

Q^id^cyvp^'diT&v ^Gsrd(^iD, ^iTuuiTQp^sSuu puj(T^d(^(Tp pp ^eku psai^ipib \ 
&htili€S)ldil^ll QuirLU&D'.DiL}tM a&mQi—mrd piria S'^QiBirdQp ^^'uOuujirp 

Qairerfl^iii => QiLUJ60)UJiLfu)j GuiriL^miiJtLjii} L{12G57.T;^3k-/b!iLju> SGmGL^ireiDirdsiTLLu^iqLb 
!B popiiSlm uq^&is'^daQF)^ ioguppJ^d ^’^exyeSetsiUJ QijTQsiipgisQs!T^(^^eS!^u} ; QibitiLj 
iSlaU QufT^Qp^G^V Q[B(^,S- tB^lpbQ^iHT%ST — ^'^ai(dsTsS(S^pS&) ^P(ip(5(DLDlLlfr^ 
uS3 Q/sijib^ LDGsriEiS6odj(^LD ^"bsvsiSmuj ] a'hsQuuesr 6}/0i07^'^ 6^^^ 

QajGur \ Qu)frt^fS;S>^ ^ cfev6J;6or a^fSiues)^ €T®p^d ^fS \ sumLjStDp 

QiB(QfBiQsib^pm ^ppQpiirQ t^pgasSid^ih ak-pgidadr Ssi^^^ld 

^ppQ^n(d \ er ear /iS &j)ai Qaj&)60iTL£ = ^<oU)aj QuiredaieoTLSp QuirQ^b^ uSL-s^iSisff 

QededeoiTLL^ ^(u^LjpiBiri^&ar ^ear^pGpireargiih Q^ir^GiDear = ^ s^^eoip ^eos 
semp&D^ ^grraSI^ Qpnt^d^i^fFliuearanTdju Quitq^ib Q^ irsargiiii), 

eSKdppp aem ^ua er€arupp(^u ^6a)SLU(rerrjTmu ^sinh^iresar^ihy 

p'^eSeoiUj^ Qpir^ a^LLigeSiQ p p paem ^ilc 6T63ruOtJ,T06fr sk^gfiQiir, 
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* Qurrds/h ^ ^^dsiyrQaj ^^d(^u)ir^€Sl6sr^ ^qhtQuit Q^& r ^QifliuiTs 

0i Shaped erear^ii (^ppu^pQ^th. ^ebr/jSqu) LSIgir ^"Scvajesr OL.p^ds'Eefrd 

‘ ^iLffl^w * (sr^w ^"Bevaiear ^^tevo^ewaj “ ^eorfSuj Q^iri^ 

Qujit® aieSluLS^ih^ ^(SIuiS^ld €f^gfiQp!T6^^nui3ujiT^pf:^eoiTmy ^^eSletauj^ 
^%scaim P~J^m Qsirem® e^em 

Q/L-cnr^ Q^(srf)LusQu.ji^6Sl^j fT'em® eSQ^^eo ^esruj^ih ^"SeveSletoiu^ gSlL®^ 

Q^^eo'SevQuj ^fSs(^ QiLmujp 90 ^S 6 v. ^^isva/ear 

3n.rS^ ^^oSetDUJ^ Qp(ri^ ^ppii(sSI^^%>vd sk^gn^evir^Wy ^"^evaS q/0/f^^ ^"bevSiim 
jtjeu'SerrejSLLQd Qutrp^u), 

‘ ^^uQuiuiT^^d Qsfreffi^u} ’ €rmu^p(^ (Bd^^irdSejsfiuufT ^l^^Quitiu 
^^ e^etDUJ^ Q^u^dQ^&)6i)irLD&) ^rretoiu lELL^dQ^irefii^^d) era^uQuiTQ^m Q^tr , 
^AP(3 Q<9=ujiq<dr c^iL&uSlmetsiUjtiStm ^diajmsr ^p&iir^, @#/P0 tsd^t^ird 

QeifflujiT smKduD^ ^ ^a/Ce^w, p^L^eariDir ^luQllitQ ^.etDjiQaifmL^rr^ ’ '•^isi^iiunLLLs^eo 
sra(^Qs=<d)§^iii^n<oB}ia lELLL^^fStuQuir^ ldalL L3(flajci(^ ai^ih^ii) ^/tqjduj^ 
Q^n ^^pgfieSI^^€B)^Quj ^dQ<FLuiL{&r (^rS&Qp^. 

uiTfSdunrp uQuUid Q<9^6ji p&sr^r j 
l§(oT6ii €sFisriEJ(^^ ^&mS55r 

gQi^6uujit($ ^(T^uiSesr ^toaflCroj *’. 

€i€druQ^ FPemdH^^ s^p(Tp^eo arndtns. ‘ ’ erefsr ths^^f^ird 

Qe^Bcun Q 3 (Ti>mL^ screo^^treo appuiLi-. ^ err emir Qsfr<^L^ ‘ Qlditi^ib 

Sk-fS ^ (nT^th UfTL^Qu>y LDITLjS'^ &) pUL^LD Qffii)lsEvL\ QJ^LfetOp 

QfB(T^lEl(^^6\}fra)^ y QipLj^P^S J!i./D6U/r@U). 

^eifFi ^^QrBnuJuSsLJ QuQ^Qjd QfB(^<3i-s^}i^(^Q^iT^jiE>ir ^ ^%iiT ^llj ^ ^ 

Sf^pS eiimL^(oS3p QfBQ^thiQ 0;/F^ r^gar ^p^Q;S>itQ'' f^reoru ufTL^r^QafrtitfoiQy ld^lL i3if}ain porp ^ 

^irppiLL ^nemuj jpandi ay0^;^.'/) jSi’^aSiLfLc sp^^/i^ium'a^uDy 

Q^lu^ ear < 01 ^ 11 ) <sT(ii^ jpdQs^ir&JeSI &SI<ss)ijeE'di LEdj0ifrQj<our QipLf^pi^f^ Q^ppmsi t3k.p 
(r0’(?i— 5 gT637’/j Qufr(^&T Q<sBir<6V (^ai^LD Qtjn0(B^ajpiT(^iiD. jijpp(^<ff G!s^ujiLi<dr : — 
&ifT^QiuiT ^garSear Seannsioir ’’ er^ih Q^iiilLjefTfrii), 

p'bstiQlfT^lh sSIQ^LdS'^ GT®p^&S)jTppP(^d Qs^LUIL^&T I 

‘‘ Quir6i)Lhu3i^Lh ufTsmu^p <^irsi!Smir 

(^(SudoiT ^m^fSSsv Q/sSf^u 

i3£p^ 6ii6\) ujfru9<oifr 

eSL^&OtSeVk^ ^dj^pp ^(s9Q<osr'* (g0®. 310). 

Qpfr^ p'be\)eS eSiQpLDii) p'Bevojp^d sk^pSiu 

‘ UfT^id * (ST^LL U/rSs0d<3S68il9^j 

Qufnuiiid€)i)ae)) LjtBiipSsar L^pm^uia a^fSeBiL 
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Ou.fii^fr(SGrrfr 0/y®/5^«/r(L/ fSQiS^doeiJ 
^iifBfr€rrQ3[r<am tf.p^i(^LS6i) errQ^ihQup ^uS^Sir ’’ 

Q}(r^Lh QutrsQiu^tD^Qsn, 

Q<Siti^ ^?joVaiSd(^^ ^"^SJGsr eSlQ^irnh m^^^rrirmri}} en(^iLiTj ^: — 

^SWfi'srfl <3iij^.0sGsflp u<^£pjLh ^^)£i}}Lh ; 

^iTQjfS '^suruj^TieSoST jpiih «2y(g<3?6i/^ ; 

UJ/r® 0^£FO^(iJ GllirQtMGk (oS(SLh69)U Q^lTljiQ^SSr 
^fEjr^iUfrek <i^p(^Lh i9j3^Q<9^^S 

Q i3i[Tihi(^it&o mi^sir &^u9n pCp^ffreir iMekp 
^iTii^ui ujirQm' 

(^etfipsmujSem u l^iLjQiDffir fS!S(S(ojr*^^ (gf^. 217). 

youirds ^'Ffcw Q^iti^ 3^fSiu^j!b(^^ Qs^uJiLfeir Qi^Lon : — 

“ (nfp/^p Gu(^0 QpGrrQjj 

g^0/6sir ^piian^iu Grrrru9^^iLh ujfflLDiram® 

LyQ)3fl ffiiT Giierflu)^ (^^aiSDUu 
l IfTt^^lD QlUTQ^iSlU ^^vW6337ja'0 ^fflTsir 
OiLsitiojromt t£)S5)inu/r 

fBoSTixSoO ihiTL^ i8&jrejrei) ^Sleo^Gtr ” f(5^. 115), 

^em(^iQ^i¥^Lu sr^LD (10)- ^ih Qs^Luq&B^ ^ fs^QeisrQik 

if^eGiirQiuiTQ Qpi^uLSg^Lo ^lol^o)^© y^sQs^jj ’ (oT^u^th Quirdspsiissr Q^ni^ 

^ SsVQ/g)/«0i <Sfi»/jSiL/^a'0L£). 

j§)ai(S6Yr fSeir^ifriSi) lUfTiLju) 

06u3sTr U-|6Z^<S633r ^QiGtrtTO S6i>(S6rT 
lUfT^ Lc/ru.96inL- QiuQ&n 
LL fru^:) (BiTL^ Lt^peufT ^Colh.” 

n’^en(T^w O^iLiLjf^LD^ . 

^"SevQJ^L^m QufTsspsem Qpir^ ^"BeveiSd^d Q^iuvl{^ : — 

esarj^/f ^(SdQii CSs^fl ss^QoOesr^ 

^(g) ^^6E0/i) jujpGsflS^ ^mOoST 
prrQesr u90<5s<£c <3^€inL^m lUfrQm 
Q/sAioS ^^p Qp6rrQefru9j^j piudj^s 
^eamediriui ^SlS^ goojQir/r® Q^iumiL® 

(sQemQpfTL^ fSeuivp eQffdiEJ(^u&oi ^GU/rJ)/p 
aiQ^UiLiiis(S iJiT<i^Sl UJsir<oir 
QuQ^ikm&fip puf^&i^ (SSso^oj iSCpjt *’ 


((^P/, 262). 
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^teaeSastiLiji ^%vs;« 3 r eSSl^^psem Q^ir^ ^%vay^ 0 i a^-fSiu Q&reS: 

' 1L,LD€mfrSF, 

(S<SFlTfk^ /JD 0 ®ffio 3 r 

^miTUfTi^ji ^^m(osr ^stfiLLiuih Ou 0 ®< 35 /?© 

^ jr(ru9(m 

^(safhuQsvir Quq^ld <sLS(Xujp(^ u^SmQiU *’ (@^. 124). 

Lt)6ff)niufr Ln[r^<9-^6Vir tx-rrff] eupuu 
6usif)fr(piu/r/E {L(T^i^mrr^ jsn ifi<s5)L^^ Q<s^bv(D€UfriT 
<3^> GsuTajihuj <5f?(7^i]Qij i^mirQujfriT 

9>-,.(om65!^ir (a)jpUULJ L^€(iir&}fT® K(r69p(^^d 

<3S6I^T656? ir Ou(nf^4i ^(SiDfip pQ^ih^iunih 
IT fsSoST^i^rk ^(SmLDiu ■3;irQi-.ejr(nf^ 
erm^jT ^nSliijn'^IrQutred ^(5S)Sii3n^^(^ 

S&sr(o3? IT Giie^&i) Qih(SK^<3^fr QajiximLt.a^L}) 

^(okup^ ^pjSmL- ^^i})Ql[>itQ 

^j^smiunB fbfru^ esr 

j^^UQp (Lp6mQu-{r &TLDi(^ ** 

(seSI-d) sr^LD u/r^i seShiiu)^, 

(SufreHLi 

LjedLtLjQ^fTstm (Smpm'n Ljsk<3iom 6)//r /pc«6zn<S5 
lUiT^Ltitrp (opsir^^ ^/r^Losv/5 ^ek j)i 
(oiifT^ lumjriu,,,** 

(nT^ih (spjS^sssru urnKSlLD^QQi, 

‘‘ isifreiiQGUeh (SerTfr^^^ir^^ eu/reSlism/r 

^Q^^^rirLti (^<SF^(oeUfriT Q<5=6^(53i9i55 «9^LL®iJ3 

^^eumiT ^pd{^m6U tu/rSek 

(StfiiJbGUSfr>jr fSfTL^ GUQ^fh^Giikr Ou/fl(J^ *’ 

€T€arev0th (301) Q^ujq(^in^, 

eSQ^^psem Qprr^ ^^'BeveSla(^s sk^pSujpp(^ff QfiLuLji^ enf^tnir g)i 

“ fS&DihOpfTLLQu Lj<SB(r^ir euirm (Sm^^ir 
e8eonEjS(^ QpiSir ^ireSp QiS^e^eOfrir 
iBfTL^is^ek fBirLLu^.€k tmSek maiflek 
(^is^Qp&np (^iq.Q^(5(S)p Qpiflp 
Q^(SfB(ij^ QpGfrQjTiriBLL air^ (Je^/rCJir ” 


{(§jpt. 130 ), 
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Qu/reirQ^iu uirstmu^p Qu/redfEi^ 

(S^irs (Sded(^^ eun 

^pfiQ^^ir/r u^ekp pfrQu) i9pfEi(^ti}^u 
Lj^ffdmjT (oLLIfr^LO ^is^.iu 

^ ^ If ^IT ^ p!T(^(c^ . 

^^1(^3)}^ pgv (31 6)/Jij/rayLD^(ra7. 

f^dseSlear 3>ii>Qp3li eSfQpinLh Q^rr^ 9k.g)j^p(^ p_^rr ifsssitx) : — 

‘‘ ^mdosj GVfT^QiUfr fSeanuDdssrr 

(sresTorfl ^lii luirS^iLb iBeifiSsfl^iLh Qp^h^i 
mmemim ^jtr/i^SjZRir u^Q^iLu^GSem 
OewswCrfiiv/r) L/6v'4>'SI SeiJ/^dSL- QpiQsnsmjr 
Lti6if)[p(^iu(T(S tSsmL^ikds Gi}iuim<siFl p pQ^^anrir 
69(5jf)t^6i\eif)L^ fL-shGtrCnisurQ estn y^eu li 9 p tQrFlLUir^ 

Gneksessr Q<3^\u^ Q.T-ek p&^sir 

L^65r3i6m pP^, 

^(TUJf^^ QisirsQ^ ^'^uQuuufT Qsnerr p(^d Q^ytuiydr : — 

‘‘ Lffm^ LDpSloJlTU U^Utpih UQ^S 
Lt^L-LDfT€iifr ^HjpSlajfT di SSsi\(^d 

^/r/^szrf? ^esi^uj si]it(^ 3 s Qsuskjj^ 
fQSonrdOp^TjV'iEJ Qme^&sfl^Lh 

lS^SuOuiA^ l^edl^l9‘€k JP^ Q^fT^fbLO ”. (^©. 398). 

a^Qiuem Qubu^ipi^ ^fS Qimi^(otj)p O'F0c^^ Q^rr^ 

Q^iuiqefr : — 

‘ ^ffi^iTUj ^pQedriJu^Sl ’ u/r^ (10)ic56i5?ii^S?^, 

^i^ojCSev 3ie5TfE}(^y)!TUJ <®/rO£_^(0>/j Ji/dafnL^i^v 

i9if y^cLu^ u LSeJr^aOT^giLo ^iiirflQpejreifih ?>-6»)flr ^^earCJii ’* 

^^u^Qurrmp QLDtr^d^QjpetDp sinLi^^ 

^SosriBffO (LpssiL^iu <sr^fr6sr(^ 0<3^o3r(^(n^T ^ 

LjSsST IBedlh eUfTlUSfB J7^6\)/f LtSkffr6uu9 ok 

Lj<k)e9u^ih u/r/sQ<3s/rp 

meiQed^^ ^mm ^itk ^(Sllit eSt— Gear *’ 

cresrds^fS ^^tLfih ^BsuiiSetouj ^pgfieS^^n^, 

5 
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^&k<ssu.i^^u)6or/DSiJetk(S)uQ ^^stsbrineoir er^ih LD(f^^€ffflefriE(rs^ir ^suufnlu^eo 

(j^SLC* 59 ), 

“ ^Sour ^ufT^LUir ^Quj 

^^iruuir jifTL-ii^ iu <%frd50iq Q^merrfrir 
i9(flii^ Q&^^f))oif)pf5[r Os^sirp <sijfr'^p^'^'^ 

Ljsir^Sso UM-..UL9ii^ p^esJP^iuir ^/EJ(^<59)ip 

Q/6(S[SSsi> iU!T^ OimpjB /BSsnrajajsrr 

ui^(^LBjpf dsi^u^ih a>&flQp *’ 

(niSsTg^i ,3j^\L^Lh^'2fsoi^€S)'u^ sfri^ms . 

^ GT^flSfaoQi GT^eOiruD ^ gt^u QufT^uui^da^^^^&Oirear * Q^rri^ UQ^SiiLom ^ ’ 

€imu^ Quir^p Ssifi^d,S r^^^a9^i;^'8svq® Qsr^s, 

Qs^iijiq^ Si}0LD/r^ : — 

‘‘ UiU^ea LD^p <^L^6ijfSSsO,d Q<5BlT^<5S)p 

^(kSpikl 0.3=637 C(2p/r 6k.fSlU 

uQtjGuih euirjTfT euGtrstfiSv^ Ois'P^iri 
OairLLufSshlr (Smiruj-Som 

(SDihu imiPsv)iui ^/rQir<osr irs^pCop ” {^gni, 66), 

39 . 

QuiTQ^^ia r^f^joiih Qpitr^ 

euQ^i^ ^@LU Qpp/a Sfril-L^ jjj/zi) 

&siLiT^£^ ^trirei^Lh (S<^ujQpt9 

^ireu QiE^ 9^QLDfr(S Qs'uiBtu ew^uS^/n 
LjGSSfnii^^SfriT utfikQp LjsimiTih^ 0/6(^.3=0lD/I® 

Sk^/Sl fiaff®UL9^LO ^(E13^ 

^Sf/TiZJfSSsi) p(Sui9jgpiil> eSQuiSl^Lh 

(o<SFiuiQS3oi f^SimQ(7i^ir Q^sosB^iii eujreBj^Lh 
<3ism(DU.frir tSSsmt^Q^eiru,^^ 

p^L^mQuiriS^seem semQu,frir 3k.pg^ SsQ^iSli^u) sf^g^Qm p^» 

(@-6ir) QuiT(^^ijo) ^gjifLo ^iLf^eiiir^ Q^frmfS enQ^eS^Qta ^ppfki air L*t 
^Sijir Quir^ihQuiTQ^^u)^ afi^Hfu) ^sF^i^ir^^dssims^ Q^irmp, 
QuipQffed^m^9!np(rrp^^ q9^il/lo ej^suuirLietQU Gr(^p^s snLJBf^^io\ sstrir ^ fiTir€iiuimi 
p^A^ek QutTamnd(^ oii^ppsEJS j>]emeB)iLu9io m:(^emetDLcebujiLju ) ; Qs^eogjUih Qpuj(i/ni>«a 
^enira&r Qs^ujstf)Loes)UJtLith ; c^froj Q[B(^s^QiDfTQ Q^UL9aj Qi^uSl0)iui = 
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^"^ilsssiL^* iseoih QueasflLJU{ft,i^ ; 

LjestniriBQ/irTiT uijisQ/b LjemiTih^ Qfu (^<9=QiDir (S 3k.j3 eiS(6}UL9^u) = sir^eoa^ 

s^i^ear ^"BecLods^uir^ p-i^err ^Q^rr(£l jijSijiT /S&ueroLoi s^ib^ eT^Qjr(S^ 

^&Dir<s^ jfjraimiT €SIQd(^uSu.^^Lh ^tsis^^ndj rB'^evsetmQ ^(SulS^ll^:^ ^"Bev 
i£^«SsTr^ ^triEiaemL^ Srg^^esiL-Qiu (S^i^en(^ih Q<SF£S&^^;i!Tiu S26v^LDS&Rn(El 
QLopQ^eoeon ^ ^(S^^isajsrd(^ uSli^^^ih j sS^uiSg^ll^ ^ QLDpQjff^e^m ^^LLda'Beirti 
afT&mesiu er^s^^/iS ^ffly^ferr oS(Si(^jiil{^;i^L£> \ Q^ihiBBeMi Qsf60^^ld qi^ 

(ui^’^Lc = Q^/r&v Q^ev^il) ^BevLudsh'fBear PJ—^QunaQ^Ln^ ^smr s&m 

(oL-O'/f Qmn^^io s vtkn l^Q ^ ear u == P^L^es! Quit ih ^Becii)a<i^2isn<i^emL^Qins6rr 

enipaQmaem a/remjuuLiL^Q^ekurr ^evdaem ^evarr, 

Qu!tq£^u) ^gftth p^iL(^Siijj ^ Q^n^fS 6)j(i£eiS{^Qiu (^/bjDE/ airtLi^jri^d 

QaiLiiq&r : — 

“ (niuk>^] OiD^eSeif jpi lihQiki Qs^efTiTiu 
0<^^)edfr QjrySi^ ^iSoosiQiu 

(oGiJp JpIQpSotfT QolllJbv9)Ln ll9 p ^(T ^ ^ mik S J)l /h 0 p69T 
evSbyrtuesoFi O/sOSaj Qe^ik^i 

LSdotTGuih^ QuiUQ^fb <^>essr 0i/7a) (0^- ^90). 

pSfLj^ anireij aemCeL^nij Q&rsS qq^ldit^ : — 

i^ei)(Sei)frorfST Olc^ 5\)^ /5t>if>z_tq ic^frpQyayr ^ 

c£/jW0lo pesieb ^ 

^eaoFi^spfrp (oQpek j^bv^ <oTu^fr^ 

Lbesofi^iprriT u^ufitJ^ (Ss^ii d ^^Sssr Qa^emQLLd (QufTQ^effiiudi) • 

^iTS) QiB(^aQLDnQ aeoaiQi^niT 3i^pliujip(^d 3b^.p^ : — 

6S^Q0i)rr^ <3in e^eur ^ip(Sei) Qjhiri^QiUJ^j:^ 

Qa)a\VY)i^- (cLDffOoi^^ SediKSLj (bdd^odiTiT 
{UlTfTQ j.T6):) ^eSiUT^ /rjiT^LO ^/floj/r 
6Su9(j^@ U&f)pu9p a,[l€^Qu[T!ji ^€i)iwS 
GUir&f)3 QbyjomOss^T p G0>6fl>*0tc 

(S&JLUUu9b\) ^Q^oVtl QpoSf<oS^2\U!fQlT ’*. (@^. 

&nU/EJSiriLI 0/5^6i 9 Lj.^l)61|t—S37 l£olf)^ib^ 

Qs-fEJ^fTSi) LbUlTj^^p EVfflldl^^ 
lUfrirQ^irid ^etfltuir ^/tGlc av/niS^pi 
(^j^j/EJ<Xfr^ LbsairfSev ^saiaar 
u-L^eirLjemfr QiBirsrT&^S'i ^rrp (S&i)[r(Sjr ’ 

^SP/^ S3®0«^ 
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Q^^djfLfmr 

uj/rQi0ra QdsetfliT • 

QuiT^<sii£)\ 9puS^ e)j^^6UiLj>w m<sm(Sii * 

FFsiiQQJfiT eiiu^irS Q&^iupeuLh 
(UitllQup p&J!LD(T^ lEmrL^&ar Q^-olfi(2LJ)iT 

{Qu(T(^<^ — 400— B-;fi/rir«wr^) , 

^ndj /S^ ssm® s&sarQL^nir Q^iLin^ l — 

“ Guiuirih^j Qufr(^^ Quq^^ pfrtLis^ 

9 pis^ Qevuu 

^€dfB(^(D6ijp aiT2(srrQiufrG ^pip^sr^ a^nQesf. 

piTLu i§2e\> &9sm(Sl 6^®ppp(^ QwpQsfr&r ; — 

“ Q{tiQ^uu<sQiT ^(T^uLjJ^S&nii p^sofiiu^i 

^Q^ij^ffeo luirp^ 

Q^ghs^w ^put9p ‘^(r<mr(^!Stf)6U Qs^ (SQ pfri^u 

Quir^^S^jriT (pLDtnjfl LLL^dm pQiuir® 

QsuekQei)^ eSL^Sso (y^m<oSuj srnQesr *’ (^0®. 388) , 

Qifijij S'^<iaa6ar(o(^iT Qi3P6\)^jb <semQu,rTiT ^pjLc sf^ppi : — 

“ Qa^oj^Smu QuneSiip 0<3^ (Ssy^<so (ci^rr^puerr 
minuossrp ^sfr^GiUfiQ muiu &8iU(cQu 

U(fo9ioD UJ<ok&fT&76Jr ^luOptrU^ LDL^(h6U)p 

Q^^eir p(5^6rr €r 6k /Si it ^lu j 

fS&sj (Jsu/r^gyffljsyr ^(^Q^Cih uu^^Giu. (§6®. 389), 

s^Qi^nir sf^psopk Q^^sSeSl Q^irem^ ^pls, 

eiiiTsS^sLi samQi-^irfr 3k^iSiJupjh(^<^ Qs^ujfLjtk : — 

^GiJ6k(§)su^ ^liufrA) upp6x\ iBeiJei/fi^um 
L^6kpSso QoJiTifl 6Ufr(k(^(66rr uiBiueijih 
^irpp Q&^sBeSuJir ^afl/fuU6ij/6 

9j))Q^-0 eijJpJLJ LD6k(S(^ j 

(^^SoOiMsk pLDin uitG^O Gtn&DeQiijp 

^&mLL6^iTLJ L9Skmuj6i>6k&rr ^suir 

LLsmLtQip ^lupm^ ^siriLuf. (Joj/rSoj ” {(§^, 229), 

40 . 

(fl^P ^LlS ^ piLD LJQ^6iJp^](6l^ &rjJ p^^LL ^ 

^6k/8iu Qunfr^Guj/rG eneTSutS^/jb (sQGui3sPfii^ 
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LOQ^lElS^ ^aiSTT^LD QuiU^Sl^X 

^stfiL^ iQ^freArQ QuiulrpSp Qinu^^i 

sjbQufr® Qs^sineu iligituijl^ 

^LJUiTp ulLl^ Qguitq^^PP ^ir^il) 5 
fsirm ^drmujiqti^ ^^0o^n^D^Lj/i)J 

p(TCn[T<2m U^SiQ^lS) pmLL^.'JL^L£i 

^sir(oS)L£}iu ^(Sfftei^Lh ^(Ssh^^ldoj 
j)j<5^i9im ^.Jia)(yjL£5 ^^pSoj ^0S5)LriiLjti ; 
cyooifT(7^u 0u/7'0uYra/u.9oir ossiSaj uircS ^ lL j 
GiifrS^iEj 6s^^u9^Lh ui^i^LDirQ 

GSa^lUlW <3i(7^ SiU ^Q^^P;-i ^Lb 
Lj<T>(^Lh lJ}fT6W(y:ilh (otQs^^^ISUP 
^fT ^loSiL^ u9lLl-. CU^i9ill9 

Q /5iT6ij J^ih UiTiEJ^mfT UfffbjQ^iLh 
^mp^ U^SiLjLi) LUSmUf-SOp pQ^S^LtlL\lh 
(S^IT^pi^ 6^(Tmp Ubfrp^(7^;r ^LLe^o9)Lt,LLjLh 
UfTiF^^pU Lj&dLhu^]LD m ^iTiSC 

uirmQi^^ i£l0UjL9uj ^^.p GUoj)3}u9^Lh j 

dsfrevp UfTfkSojr ^'B(S<£fnr uk^^ry^il ; 
uu i6S)pShifr JijSpSuSlp Uiflfbl^^fnL 0jD'ffi 

<oT&n^Q^ bVJ^'t^QuJ.'rSl 
^&s)ij\iiQp (hjiLL^ik SLfi(Seursji 

fL.L^6SrQuiTS(^Wj LSli'f}^i9<oOr SiJSS)^ ILjlj} ^ S IT Jl &SVT ik ^ ^th UmjlS^ ^3'^^l^d'^i 

3f^pgn Sssq^ll ^L^eSr sk-pi^^p^, 

(^-<sfr.) ^esTQrf' ^^Loifi^ui u^ay^jjLc, ^ear/SoJ QLDiT^QiLJfr(S €iieS!u 

l9^ld ^ Siiioinirexji^earuL^rT ^ sf-pp^Q^irQiiy ssm eipi-^ssn^^ 

Q(F/r^Q6\)/r(& ^'2evaS6iDiLJ ^j-^arrQsirsmQ Q6Fe\)&)^ ^essfiiLjuSL^^^Lh qSQulSgvjjll^ 
QMfremQ ^'bsvds^LuiTLn^ ^"bsvsSIssiLU^ ^nm iSlifhquSL^^^u) ; g)6roL-4F^ir 

LD(2^(E}@^ ^miT <STLU^ — ^i^L^drQuTsSdo j>J(T^uo Q}^u^6sB6S)l^Qlu ^"^sSuSlesr 

^ek^Besrujir (tp^eSloj pirq^ppi \ si^l. sQ3fr&mQ Quujit ^ eSI^ ^"^ev^^totui 

QssiT€m(S) ^(j^LhLjL^lL^p^ ; s60iss(^Qiiiu^Ss spQuuQ Lfemiri^ QsatrGD&j ^&ruuL^ = 

^B6ua9 uunjisiBji ^muQuub^m spuneo QsFpeOir ^isfreuinh ; 

^uufrpuLlx^ 5?0 ^p^^fT^LDsx (ueo) u^^uulLl^ Qp&Dpujfr^Lb . 

vireir^ BeareauLDiL^Lh^s suiri^i^ireff^ear Q^6tDLn-jjiT(^ Ou/r0«ir eueSl^^^ih \ ^str6S)Lniu 
;«06a)Zi)tL/ifl =s @6WL/ ^nfretDiDuSl^ ^iHuj ^asreoiLD {Qut(i^l 1 iSsssfl^iu) 
fseS^^^LL ; ^irefTirem udaQpiha» Qpujp^si9ek Qu^ssud sq^^Su Quit^^ ; 

^0^uj ^6®/i)^iL/(i) =a ^^fii96»aju Qu ^} ih ^^fiuSlear ^sdld^ Quit(^lL LSeoafiomu 

QweSl^fi^ih ; ^^€aw(ufie!fl€^i£«"^eoih uitlLl^^ Qufr0^ 
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n^6iDL^6S)wuj jpujiT<^Qiqu) = Seff)L,iS^(T^s^u) ^^oSaSl&sr s^r^sonQiu Lf^^^L^fSDLoaSim 
Qu^etDLD Quit^lL iSlassfiGouj QldgSI^^^^U} ; ^esnS&sr ^3iG0(Lpih:=i ^'bs\)eSun^ ^eoriSletfr 
QuQ^ssrr&) jtjsii&r Qu(T(^l1.(E}u QutTQ^m ^(r^eiouiiLjihcM 

§>60€\}{rmw^ QuiT(T^LLLSI<smfl6S)iu QweSl^^^ii) ; Qurr(7^^ &iu9^ 

m:sQuu une&^iM^ ^qiq.iit^ (^ek jpjsQsneor^ ldit g^iuiLQu) QuiT(ri^[Bj3ifT^ Qu!r(7^eiJ 
ujhjS ei}eSl<s(^uj (Shfle^Sek U(^^ssGff}^ii ) ; airraSl^yiB etDsstiSlg^Lh ai(^^;3> udsQLDir(S) 
s(r^^ijj Qp^eSlojeur sp(^ui 6seO£)9iqLhj l/stol- ^gSIujud Qp^eSlaj 

UuSt^LL S'ds\)lL^t£ 67637" 6)/0.® SLJUlIl- SSVeSu U(^^SefB^ U\U%XT <Sl€CaT&sSu LSlffllLjLi ^0 
U(^ISs sem ^)UD • LjSQpu) mmQfiui 

LfsetD^iiju) LDrr<5sr^(oS)^iLiLD Quern jbQuir q^iUSIu l9//?q/ ; ^jS^oi- 

uSIlLl^ eiJ6a)ssuSl(^^i}) ^ ues)s Qaiii ^ffl6G)L^<^ Q^iLULjuj evGtDSAGffl^LD ; ^ 

Q^ir^ ^ih u/Ti&QsfriT uiTiSiQ^Lb^ ^ufteoDiMiuirs^ Q^fTGsr^ii) ufriassiHi-^^^LL > 
^ ear /Dm Uf^^tLjLc ^ QldQ&) 3k-/Saj!Tik)(^^ Qurrq^m^ Grek p 

i9(f}eSm ^m/Sl^uoi\ ujemi^e^^ ^06s;ii;!L/a) = U63)<*tj Ljev^^ek ^^06aoL/j 

iL{w • Q^nekpeo s^rrmp ld!tpQ([^it QroekmiLiLfU} =: Ljjf i/^irp 9lpidp uea)aQi{Bek 
QuQ^GGiLDU^t}} ; urr^mpu L^eOuaUj^LL =:QufriT<isilJ^fflp Qs^(T^(Lpu/ih piSm 
eSmuj ^(k(&^LD ^^svGJieai- ^^eoBeoiLDiLfi}) ; anevpjiju uirsQt^Q giSq^lllSIuj 

eSl^sT p^peiiGa)3iuSt^ih = erne p eSl^oor Qp^ie pQu(T(L^^ Q piruuirsQi^® p’BevQiek ;&trm 
Qftuuj GS^iiL^snearexjLh ^gjtnh QietoauSI^Lh snGnpunimQeur ^imQ^irir udsQpub a iSIp/r 
!SiT® ai7<i(^idlu^^f7<^)U) ^>iT i3[fie^m sek ^jih: uj^m/buSleai csp^uSlp uifiihQ^mL (§^@ — 
uj] peopuStear LSlrfleunk) ufflujic pek peagtj QuiT^d(^ 

LDiTj^ p'bcvsim QsueaaiQp^ui) Q^aetfipp^iuj ^ ;^ear pGupSeareanx 3;>^f6l p ^"^sSeenup 
Q/i>pp^iu)\ Giear ^(i^&!ea)sQaJff Q ^ gigot ^ki^gem(£} euGOisQiUT^sk^L-. ; ^mu^^p 
(BfnLL^LL — QLLpj^^iu ^L^i^jsGfflQ6V6\)6Vrrih ar^pguQimai fF/7®,^26V ; Qi/Qeimek Qtaear 

9^(5'^ Gjearu^i Qp/b^ §)((/) ^ pp ^San gi mp^Qimj 

p^L^eaiQunsQ^ ^‘^euear 3f>^p^ i^sQpiSlL^m^liiafik si-LL^uo Ui^^iLjuD^ gi (^^ iuQGn^eon w 
LSlifleSlik&em 3^pg)j s^iUEiih u(^^\L\LLfr ^ iSipmpuj 

i3[fieijuu(/e^ii9i^ ^g)jS)jGG)au(S>fFleijL£) sf^puu(siQp^. fsuGfr^ QfkmLDU^u) GTearu^(y)p^ ^ 
Qua (f^eirai linear s.^aaQtu uae^'^ih gi mu^(Tpau Qua^tL iSltflGijLjD (1), eiiauSl^ih etosuSI 
^ij) Grmu^ Qp/h^ G7(S<i^ QipLjs^pp^ih ermp^Qimsr ^;3>p L^/Z^oytib (^2), jji^eaiL- 

uSIlLl^ QjoOisuSli^^iLh Giearupa^ S^^p iSlifls^ih (3), LLemLs/eoppQ^esiit Qp^^^j eiS^Gor^ 
^p Gii€B)au^^)jLCj (fjT ear p^ QiGSijT ueoiau L9ifisijSijea)aiL^LD (4), 

uasQpLh Gieaiupn^ saaip iSlrf}eiLjiL{b)^ u^peo>3u9earsp^ Grekupak) u^petD^u^piStfleijih 
( 6 ), ^3iu iSlffieij eijea)s QpmpQuj eueiDSuuQp^s ak^ puuiLL^m . uas^mpu 

qeDLLU^, uasQi^(S sk^pev Qp^eSluj ueayasiiuSlp tSIrHsSearuap ulLl^l^{SJ(^ld, 
Qj 3 ,aear^uD uai&Qaair uaihiQ^ih^ ^mpm U(^^\l\iJd gt mu^ ^ — 'Sjpp(^(ipm enesisu 

u®p^a ak^puuLu^ QuaQi^k^ Grearp pm u^^^serfl^Lh ^iHoJ 

uaksear^ uatkSiuiflL^p^p ^’^svear ak^g^u) ^^—Giearp Qpa^p^ ^emap^ih Q^ai^gir 
lumLDiLjihf ‘ Qpekpek u^^l ^ — eimupp^j ^uu^^u^^ Q^aeoaauL^ujgaki ^riLi^ 

eSefrsau Qu(7t/^ iSip j^^aerBpaemu. isfreoeumsojeSliL^k ^ekQpear ^&rui 

^jemQ^ihf j^pLD^ Qua(T^&r^ ^muQmm — usk^iQ)iTdSeufiaj(ij^ih piLQpk wag/ 
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UlL® <9n^gi)Q&!rpmiT^* ^QDJTliJmGDLD Qai6ffluUQ})L^, 

j^eSleo &k.3)}ih Q^rrisais'jurreo (^fiSdr^ih ajmss^Wj ^fsiCoa eS<sfrss(T^ (^^^(f)uu^ 
j^^LLjufTSfreanDLUfT^iD^ Ppmr®LJiSlfHsiiSiJots>^ ^(Sird^uuiLQ^ j^jaip&Dp 

‘ ^€arp^U(Sj^ ’ <^Q5r^^Q^fT€a)s SrL^/DuuQ^evir^Lhj Sir ^^60 

Q^(sSssuulLl^ i3iflsij pbimQuj isSe^<i^tm(^iD, ^aiaiirQ fD t-\p^ 

^"SsjssruStu^ (24) LDiTjhp(^Lh s?u-ppii^ ’’ (^;d\Sjr^-Soa>L^uSlsOj ‘ Ffssiiri^^tr^th'* 

CT65r^Q^/r0^^u LSifl^^^ih arr^ma, 

Qurr(^LL iSIfftaju U(^^ishm ^ QuirQ^iLi^ssSiun^ iSlffluj 

^fT^eviT^j L9rflQa)fT6060fr^ Q&:6oa)(i£m(^p^LDfTs^ ^\si(ip<^ Opn^^uQui ^emiT<^Ss^ 
©ygPTLJirev Sss(f^i^LU60<stDU^ eStsrrdQtju u^^uiTjT!rLLL^pufT€\)^, iBaefr^ Si^&DUDajrr^ 
QufT(T^<3^LL®ih eSq^LJUih (<ff/r^^) ^hj/t>^Sluit 60 ^seayssdsuuQaj^thj sj^Lj 

UpfS^ pLLIT Qp^€Sl(vUJITITd(^U Qu/r06rf l1®LD GS(^UU(yjth^ l3p^SiJU 

^^pSlLl(T^SS)tI)UJ[Te\) ^Qj)sdsuu®^^w^ ^UJeCUlT^GSl^ ^fdsTQ^U QufT(7^fih 
aiuSidsr s^fKsQajuifQeoeTn'Lj Quirq^iL lSSsiSISo ^enefr^^^ S^q^ld P-.<cmfTdS 

Qpff&kffun® aieSliLJigii^^uuiLL^^ , 

^ P-GSij ^d^p ffirriLi—LC) Sy^QaiTskCoLDm- ’ crcnrusro^^, jijuurT / dulLl- ^Q^^p^d^ir^ti:^ 
^^(p'Lj Qui7(7^<^^a:'i9esr T^sKiSujufreSl^Ln^ :^^‘;fLS(n!ki^(^^iij ^^eroL- 

uSlLl.L^ai€a)3U.9^^d)^ p€ku(^^SiHiD^ @3'^ ^^psi€tDHiuSl^:s))L£) ^ ^fkiQ^nftudfSQpw^ 

Q ;3>afl d> firorr aiQ^ih ^d}®am mQ(T^®ua 

Qurr^f^^ LJ6»<ff, sirai^^ crsijr ^piaisia^u iSiBajih ai^s 

Qupd^^ih Q/peo ^drempafihj ‘ ^^pmu(^^iLf ’ Qmeoru 

afTfT ; ums, ^naieouQuj <^ij-sm®Lh ^^kmistreSe^ih ^ uir^m^ ^'^eS ^(^aSo^ch ljs »« 
erotfl <^Ll(&,560/r6U, ^u^skoopiqu) Qai(^:i&^ ^ i;m q^iLpesiLcs'^^ gt€\)6\)!Tld 

q®dQsfr®^^d sk^iLuf^uiSifieij aiesis e3s(rd^uuLL®^>en 

^esr(p'3,siJDifi^LC'j (fi(druaippi£n qdiQair[(cdriS!fdrssf9Pq^j>h 

e3®;d^3>^i-h \^ujSou.T(^tD, j^QSiaiai(T^iDn pi : — qm(rp P^L-dr 
u®Lm pi ^'bsMiLsek 3iTdrQ(p'6S)ir QslLl^ ^p(W3ai^Lb^ 

‘‘ midair {^fTip^ S^(6^SSsou QL./00-ffl&fr 
^ pLb 6U(T /Ei^^d ^j<stnpoii€sr 
LDfrQiuirdr u&^Sso /^dSiSsr ” 

erdr^ih g0®0^,^/r,/P^(145)<F Qs^uJiqefr/reOj qdT(p'ai^d' 

^^meGUD e3&r(Ei(^ih. 

Qu0/5sir QYfp^f^p CL/f^0 (ip^Qir 
6p0/Bsirjpia5)L^/L/ crT(iu9^Lh LjlfflDTodrSl 
L^adsS ^ir GUsrfliL^ ^SoO meUITLJ 

u(fL^es)iL QiurrQpSiu ^6dT6mj)i{^ ^(Tirdr 
QubeiomssyL-. uyesyuLUir 
i^eiffUiSoi) (BiTL^ iSmesr&x^ ^eoQeu ” 


{(^pid, 115), 
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O^stretos^ Q^ujiLjeffieo^ ‘ /f/tl- Sdrenreo^eoQ&r > a€sr^ Q^tr^ 

^'2Gosn^d(^;i ^‘BeosSletsxu^^ir^ ^ldit 
^^S i)€nr Qarr&smQ ^^sai^aJ QieSI^^^Ui s^pCjuiLu.^, 

^€fff} iLsmtJDpjpp ^m(n^ppLDStDir ^L^niruQ^p/D Quir(i^LLQu Qu/r 06 rpLlL-.i 
^(3^^ ^^'Q^orooj <sS(hi^^p'§^ Q.¥ujq(sfr &hf^i^s stfmQ Qsrreirs, 

p^L-eir Qu /id (^ eueSI^ ^.4 Q^/Tifm® ^‘SevQ^4(^d s^jr^^etOL^d 

s?^gii^P(^d Os^LutLjik : — 

cgj)ITSi} U^rri^iGiT 

ei/yJJu® Q^^ium}) aLLmmr L^irji/iw 
d560(^ir^) 6iJ(ri^pp(h luiry^iQem 
[E^)QLC6ir uSsmpQpfre^ (sriij^ssr iDfrsiSjh 
OuirifiuLj^ir) ujmSsw tnn^ppiotns Qiu^rsm 

3i 6SST /Rl Gi) io^ 

^j^^SfTGm (pL^irjpiii Oi^u^uu mojS 

Ldessr&D^frsm (pL^frjpiiun eumru-^) 

GlJ(T^(hplT (p^0Lf)^j &J{rQGi>u9p QpfQlU 
“ uxtibSost O^itq^^Q ldSi^(^u9 6 V 5 / rjji//x 
QufT^eo ^[resrub^ 

(^J2JLhu ^IJJTdJfTLh Q^Sd^l LDtrCSp [fEp/jS?jQStfr, 9) 

(oVQ^LIj<S(f)lfi <^n’lhp 6iJr<5sFlp eSsiLCLQeST 

^GtisiQeS Lorr/StLi e_6\)^sii lUfnkaiLL 
i—iTGO l^i^GO /ii.Q 

j)j(^a^n ^6w.^sw^ 

GiiQ^ikpif GimSm^&i (^jpiLD-^eh- 

^LhOiDeir Qusre\W ^ld^Hu LjGSiSosr 

eff LLGO (T^^lrihp (Sp(^j)} Lje\)eBp 

mesF eoiriibess!^ ubfr^i 

^€\)^)p&-^ SeviipiSeir QLr)(^G\)i^, u^ajpCoT. ”. (/Bp/S^smr. 76 ) 

G!€oren(r^u) lEpfS^mrd Q^dj\L\^LL^^ 

LfeSiQuiTir^ &6u(ip Ljeofrsuf^ Oi^/aGdE/rLl 
GlL^treSuGir (tppp u^rriruu eueBSpii^ 
eumshSiip uinrsoiir QpQ^tiQi <556wG)0p® 
inL^uiSi^. Q&)^jk 

(S^mQ^tiJ Quf^fEjQ^ u9SiUj (Seuua&nsu 

QuirmLjsoiir iXGiitpih LfpikpQ^ 
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mfTUbSsO ^L^jrsih asmeu^i snesme^ir^ 

^(smi^Seir (sniri^QiUfr ^jpfLuseir 

uiui^ ^ pi^Qs^tu ^QikmiL 
Qs^^arL^iT Q[B(B[E}Qarriq~ (Surreou 
u<^)^(Ej (S^frfEj<T,Lh ^esSihp «gj/rGz_ 

6T«Br@ifLo [E/bfSI'^smu (202) urr^^tf 

*9Fir^^6zir^0g3)LD ^’^eSeoiiu Q-sPiuiq^ : — 

e-LLesmir^ Q^itib^ u^q^iejSi <osras<5k pdss> 

iy^iTunri))/jj pskeirr^ (SsufTminfULh GuQ^ik^iQ 
@sB7 (g) Qeiiem iiSl nrrvB^^ 

^eafluLiCsiz-T Ou(7^iS) pLSQiU(rf}<i(^ u'2Qrr(Suj *’ ((5^. 124?). 

f6lir(Tu9(^ ’* ermu^^ireo ^"Sevsieor Q^rri^ Qarr€mQ 

Sk.flS(^Q(off^jD/Sa, @6^^, «:)9Ll(&«y Qsrsor/D ^"SeveiJsm ^^eSetouj 

S2c3TfB ^ Q^iL/iLfeir : — 


iSJifirjjeiJfrfS ^szrrrL- Qeusirjofrip rSsyfJsznL-.^ 
SlrSjfjic^cm uGul9^w ^r6ikfT(^QaUsjr tt^irp 
[B^ QGfT^ <3fE](^Sd fE'StfluSs^fT 0^®i'6^/r 
(Ssiifkstn^ Qsussr p <3f-mriEuS/i) 

(Spibuinu LL!T^ QajfrQGfT^ 

QsDiLL^i^ 0<{r-iBfE7'iLJ lS^QJ\) 

(^gnsQ GiLiTiud^^ ^(i£t3p Ssm(.^P.T 
evSsrru^ssJL^d ijn) siiush mihOunT Ggs^^uj 
e^isLn <^fr(S<o3r 

^(SiP.iuQenn- ^effiiuOmsir Ofs^^LoiTii QmiQcir ”, 


(gg®. 324) 


(0^, 56) 


t5«oL-«^,5Fir LHQ^tkiQ&i ^LLirenj- ^^evQjear ^06mr^ Loetop^p^^ QfiuiLfgrr: 

“ ^&S(T^p luSodliU 61 ](tS U.9€kjp}QLIifi] 

•s-joifsr ^ijsir Qufj&c<j^ LDn(S<Sfr 

(S<SfnE}Sesr QubiHisS (^stsiL^ui^ 

<59)6iJ(^jDi iEeafleir (^Ssarojp (Spireir/rPLj 

Ljp^voiTifl G^iirsmL^ y^iBirjpi 
Qi£f 0<5^m eQu^<i(^(Ej Q<%jpG(nfis^ Lupevir 
&JL^ fB(s9^ ^u:l9&st (aQSom oJiT 
pLLffl&FiL^ tLjJpJ^Sir fSdSt^T 
ffTLLfBeSiL^ iL^Jpl^JT QeUffisSp^ <3S!rGL^ 

0 


{iBp» 48) 
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@jS^, ^?btfo; 68 r Qsireikrr® ^/Stu^irss siramBcifrQi^ih, 

eBSssraJsiniJi uiT<oB)Si]S<ssflajeQ 
LCiSmsiJ^ir u9pii^ luirSp 

PSsO/e!TlL 0 $^(fluj ^owrQtJUJ Qeo^eS 
^€isSlB(^ <^3i(okLjptM uird^ 

(i^^iriu <3^<s!m(SfE! 
j^SZofT fZJ/r®‘® iurr(p<5m- 

(/^y)<5?erfl jp>ffl,^Biu uiriTssyff Q&uwm^ 

LDCSStSQ Lt^Q^lkQ^ ^Q^UiLjpii QufTQJ^d^ 

^ LD fTo) I ffi sir ^ QuiuiT^i(^Qsiisir • 

^LDiT&Jfflsir u^stf)p(^Qsusir^ u^rrj)/ (SiUfrQerr ** 

cr^ih iBjh/SZsm (362)<iF Qs^ujiLj(^u>j^. ^%;\)sS ^toird^ mega O^djiutr ^ 

jPK^&rrrm ^etfid^u) ^^"bsoaisir ^irQssr sk^fSuj^ih spQuirQ LjemiriF^ Qssefrsir)S)j>i 

0^ ^'Sst)0;<55r Bk.pQjj's^ Qs^iLili&t &iif!sdr s&hQQsn-^s, 

fstreir^ BmetOLoiufr^ Quit(j^^Q : — G)ufr(^LliSl€isrfflu^td ^siruij) js}S(ti^ud 

^etrea)LDiLiu)pui(ipefr 9<55r(7^s»a)<50^ O^ujqair : — 

LjessTiflp i^smiTtr^ QutTQ^Qsn 5 QufT'^srrQiSp 
i9ff^Sp Ljsmirrr^^} L^5mir(Ssu 5 ^u9o9)l^^ 

(o<9^fri9,^Lh 0 <gc^) 6 v'/r iu/rii9^jih fhSi)ffOp^p 
(^rPstniUj evn^^Qiusk Qsar>^(S<9^ 5 Ouitq^^dsit 
G iifTL^iru ^(oQm QuifiusBi^ iBrruusm 
^(SlE^ Giii^Sp Q<3i9sii ; ajrrQssr 
eSQ^fSlT 69ius^<35[i ^fTSSsfl lUlTS^ 

(oTQ£>u^{r (pmGiri(^iJ^ (sSIq^iS^ Qu fS^rh^ 

SE(m[k(^<^ifiSi ^LLirds Q^iUffl Ltstfitpd^ofiir 

^Lnii^safl^ Q(6fr<i<3iQLnfr(S 0<3F(^^^€ar^ 

srSosriu eufr(^^ euir^iu QufTQ^^^sir (lEp^Zsosr, 16) 

mi^ih^ Q^fBjsirp Qumi^ 

(oT^fT £^p (off •xemsiip <®/r( 6 ^jp 
(^ip6Slm<^s (^jpiihusi^ ^se^Ui 

0637-j)i^p ^[FhuQeaek 

LLpuuQ^fk Sir ^ g 9 Qiuir^oj 
^puue\) nyreku^fFmr 

er^Lo ^gufBQptreiDsa^ Qs=tuiq(^u)^^ 
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QuiTQj^^ eueSld(^ih Qua'0/F^/r ^€fr€tJ}Lcuj^(^(5S)u> ^^si/eifr 

6ft^pp(^k Q^iuiLi&r : — 

‘ eoiu^mdj isdveSlL- Qinirf^ ^ tsp^2mrs Qs^iLiiq&f}^, 


uiTifitBirL— 

^pii^Q^iu QuirQ^(^iJO ^sirUL'n pq^QLL<oaf\<^^ 
^6fr&nLLiu9p Spip Guerr ssiLLU^ tS^Sso, 

^e(TGa)LL iSmisayp GUGrremin 

SfrLDib pQ^p^l iBssrCSp 
rS^ev/ru (3ufr(T^LLi96sS<^ 

O/50[c5F:ii 6)JfnLJSj3if36iT taQSsorQiu ” 


& €Sip ^^^GVSlIGSr Sn^^p6\) AfT&knSt ^too/ too^fix* j 

^0ffl9aj/r/fi0LD, 67^LC /H^^S5Ocjre5F(205) Q^ujiL^hiflGO 

‘‘ ^T^ TSsrih £Qlu 

(^€u2iS1T U_jvj3i)7 *o^r (^GU<:ifl^l Ql^dJ^OJ 
^oT/ efi&rc® dSds/T? luiuSlt^ ^ (^mQ(7i^(B 

(SuiruSlGifTjpi Ga;/r^G<5t)/r pnQem 

^ujfSpil Lj 3(f) niL^iSijV err LL.r&jyiD^i A(^l<osr 

GfGm e))(T^Qi^iD^, 

Qp^!T^^pn fPsTTGOyLO GTlLJpfTlT 

GVfTipibfT^ 6)JGa)miU6rT6ij iSdiySsc j 


[(sp, 126). 


<S(f^l'EJ3GSyr Q6VLD(y)Ss0 G0;^tW<£U Ljdi^GSd 
6B/B06^ ” 

GTe^rgd p'hsMSiim s^piuetfyj^p Q^^uJiLforfl^j 

§)e(r6tDLD(ju^(^(otf)LDiL^LD^ {B(T&fim ^Gor&DLDiLjiD pu}(^&r Qpj' siredars, 

prr&TfTGmeiDLDUJiT^ QufTQ^ak Qi&Sd^u) Q(E^&p(^p p'^isS ^0^ QfBirdQ^ ^'^Qieisr 
LSiPen(^Gts)iD a(i^pp(p<^ Q<fLLJiLfGfr : 

‘‘ eff&sr Giu ^L^eU/T<i 0a-9G/r 6u/r^}}p^ 

LDSssriLjGoyp LnmGiffldd miTL^GU Q^uSQnem' 
fliU)d(^Gmjrp (Sp/r(7]^Lh pirGLU ; 
jyy?/rjyio (Spn^ ji^(ip:B06Uff Q<£F6V)CDGij'' 


(pffiJfBQp(rGB)ds(lSb)d QiFLuiq&B^ Qpirifi Qatredadi ^fevayear «Si-;P 06 V, 

^L^nd(^p pirttrirem udaiLo ^Gfrpuj&omuufr Qpearupjw, LD^eimLjGtDp wsaffiffl^ ^ 0 ^ 
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(guegm/jgg^yzx) ^^sijrrL—QjiT SL^Qesreoru^ih, ^ih(tp(^ 

9«5r(777’iL/ Quit^lL iScsisfluSle^aem ^’Bet)siiiTd(^d iBsQp Qld^u^id 

@ 6 orgp/LD. 

cgJ3!/0^6\) &piS^ SaUUUiSljlh 

fiS;ar/f/K0 ^^erflifieir eiJismessith 6iifrL-6k\ii 
^^(T^GUirei) ^su&ffl j^ild 

Q6iJlUUu9<ik) ^Q^GiJlj) e_61/<550Lfj 
Qu<oS)^ Qfb^3^LD QuQ^k^^i €i\(39)L^pQ 

(OLJ/r 0 «fr — us — 133) 

erear^LD Quir^efr^Qsirj ^^irgemd QfiutqeiriTG^Lbj ^aiQaurmQ^u Quit (T^LL iSfeosPu^d) ^ 
^"bsoe^uSlm i3[fiaj(T^<so')LD ^^'g)76or sf^fSuu^rSs^ 

^ekaaLLUJ^e^GijLD ^ea)L^(sa)U)iu ^LUirsQiLfih s(in^^S}^^'26vai6ar <3?^gn^p(^d Qs=LUtq(dT : — 

“ ^ei)(D6\)mrd S^Qevenffd 

Qs^iLJ6'SlS^5b7 <5 S)^lllBs &ism^i}^Sl , jij<^^Sssi i 
eiLDirifr ^(B<oiDS)JiL\ui (all (7^(2 wfr ! 

<^Li.<5S)LL iLjlU^^QQLUfrl ^(olDIT^^QS (0^* ^l^). 

Qffdj\JU{iSifieo^ * ^6\)(x607iT<i@e\)Q&i)iscrd Qsiu^7iS12esi etsiSLciAls <sT6m€^^ ’ ^mup^eo 
^metDLDuu^&fleijLD^ ^rfletDaiiLfih aiQ^QLoa ’ Gimp^nem ^eajL^emLnuir ih strpeSim 

S-Mj/fo/ii), pihQp&T ^mQ^&QLD p&sr Q^(^&p(^p ^^‘Seuaw sf^fSd Q^eoeij peSirisp^ 

S!T€60TS , 

@60^5 ^QjeufT^ Qs=eosiJ(L^!BsmDev p^ajidr iSlrfl^^ij) ^Lumd) ; jgfjpp^^ 

Os^ujiLfdr : — 

‘‘ @S 3 )<^I 4 L 0 ^druQpil Ff‘<x jpiii Qpsirjpiu) 

^S9)<5^(qL_ (ssflQ^iQ^jirird ^Q^LLLjmrir (sBrnGiLm 
(sSSoTTGuuSp i9!B[ip QeujjjuQ Q^irehsms^ 

^(^iXiUeS ipedfPid ar(^iiLi<sm uecQu/r 
^&foPiu 6i70^fS6ir LL&ftS]S(T^(k ^^uQu&sr 
GU(^S(o7rLib QiSi^aremd 
69)LD0^ QciJpLSeir u&aueo ^p^^ 

Q^\uOu(tq^lL 65S6irp Q<3^u9/r^ir afrp6i)iT 

Q^errfrir Q^7<k(2edir (Sisirffi 

• 0 n ••• ••# 

<^(rirLJ Quiup (^irQeo ” 

er^QiQ^LL fB pfS^eesrd (214) Q^iLiqetfieo ^^Qrj^u Qurr(i^&reuuSI^ uirrjpi 

uLLiJ^i^iii ^esoTirdS p'Seveueur ^esr^pu Qurr^^ajuSle^ iSffiiEpetDiDtt^ih siredtrs* 

^ffl^niu ^pQmdj^ jtj0eiflQujiTiTdseifipp^ui ergpuiiurr^dseSI ( 11 ) iLfw^Qeu, 
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jfjekLfstDL-mLDUjir^ ld2est LDfTLLQ'i(^u Quir^sk ^^BeveiSuSlesr L9fflaj(j^ 

mLDiuiT^f Q<SF&\}6v^^QssfiLUiTeo)LDiq LLirQuu ^m(^uQufr0LL Qs^iuiLi ^: — 

“ LDfTfflu f§!T6JJfr.T QmiT(l^(l^^<33 

uaf fi}(^ss)t__ uei)6^i—eir Quir^Sjfk^ 

Qu(T^Lh Quiu^ tsSis^iu^ aS^fl^^aSLl L^mm 
ihjT)}ik^(om(P5S.iuQ'^m ; f^sin ldt(Sll(^ ^ 
i-ji^pLjSbwr lumeirr &^iTu9sm/rjLJ u^srdQ^frerr 
item i zj^gDGtX) 

i9iBu9&jr 6Ufri^^^^ iSe^QiL ” (05*/* 1®®) 

Lr)<^)(^ejT’Sm SrirQp^^ 

(^LDff! 6}j/roi})'9?'i C?<g5/T ^j63)L_ (Bjp)eff 
LLL^ji fT^^ 0®L/3ti9^ (Sqif shT jp'LL 

<3^[Tm f?6rflsmL- <i mCiQi^r 

L^jf <fsi\.Diw<m Q<!TaJj,<5^i &fibvQGrr&ffiiki 
iBoyi '"cp Ofb^^'ih ,.:/,/o^:)f/3o)7 ” 

eT(Sffljr) 0^/-6O^/T6®* (347)-U UUlLu^^ILj diT ^ ^ Gi) ll ^ ^JjcDjb^lU^(r^€S)LD\L\lh. 

^drQ^uQurr Q^dsii'd^^dr ^Gmn^. 

g)6W?, ot)^7r> Gs^ujtL^dr : — 

QLJfnuiupp) (d :i; birds u IT p L^‘3S)nQiU!ib^uu 
ooMDiupp uiq GudsfTGir Ln^^'d^jrd) (^d).j)r'7^3:T 
Lr^SiTiuiu.i(^LD S(Ti^;yb>mLh^ ^^LhQjb.i,Ui 
i t,rLj[‘i .fGr3FS LDSi^rjfGViJ L L'pu G/f;T?boi^^iid7,rrd) ” 

GT 6ST G^ih uf7?^ise^^ (14) Si^n uSsoTSi!^^^ ^ rs^bSluu^^aSlGsr 

^"bsvaiidr iSlffleij ^^uu(Bd. 

i9m<s<jfldJ Q^irL^i^jsSu i9pi ie.tlLQu 

ld3JJ (SsBiu L^mi/r<^iSiUfrdr ^J^euGpn' 

L-flPilUbSl^ IJjJDU^Gxnh Ljatf} IT ILj 3^ dBolDT <S jQ^J^UfT^p 

OihiuQujGLj/rp Qpmrum] iL^6s)pd(^iwafrbi) ” 

ei(drUi3>fT6Vj GD^aSldr sG0ei9uu(^^u9€sr mz^ujis ^"^eiidr iSifiik^Gs^LD 

^fSs, ^uiSliflGiiseffld) ^S^'^Siidr sk^pgf) sedi(SQs(Tdr<s, i^sQ^ih LDtTeorQptii 

QjpLf^d^^ ;3>’^S)j(5ur ^/r)jp/(»0<F Q>fuJ!qdr : — 

lETi^LD ^srriaWcfesr ujq£>fEi3i 

@^600®^ Lf)®^(?6irT/fd5 S,Si!8siIlU7 p H<^Q^<53T 
^oSsrQuTrQf^iL Sd5^aj/f/5ti ; 

^ssstugS ^€a)L^S<oSp (S^iT^l fSSoj.” {9pQpLJU.aih) 
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jifesi^F tLiL^et/f^^iid ^fTfrd H (sQsinQLii&fr 

eQSstfreuuSjb i9iflii^ (Sguj^ju® Qm6rr6tf)<x 
■ •« ••« ••• ••• ••! 

(S3>i/)0^ QGupiSeir ll^ugo ^pii^ 

O«scajOu/r0LL Q&=Sir^ir m^Gdir ” 

er^ih (6 pfS^bsssr^ (124) Qs^iuiLiefn^s^Lo^, <3f^p(TJ^uS}^ij)^ 

* ^mOiD&jr ^ CT65ru^0)^ 3?^fSaj<5a)^^ ^’hs\)sS Qsfrem(8 s^fSiu^ 

GJGsr eSefTtB^^edneCy LjSQ^ih^ LDirmQpw €i(£i^^s^ipi-jgii^^uj^f3s, 

LBs(fi3fBG^p P^^ ^^[TlSq^ QQ}lip!rQ6Ull\ (SufTlTLSstfiL^ip 
U(Slf)3jS69aP^ PP(^U UL^i^^Jp 0 >/f/ 6 LC/f. . 

GT^^ih Loessfiaiirs^siT Os-djtLjeffi^f ^’^enGor ^ ^goi^uSIlLQlj 

aft^ puu(BlQ^pjp . ^^ujhfSti) iSlifieiS^ sk^pg^s^^ Qfuuiqsir Qii^t^s 

arrems, * Qsn(SluSL^^uD ^ gt^ld (36-«^a)) <S€Su9^\ ^Qpn(^ LDpis^nh Qan^QeVfrerem p 
Quir^iLQu iSfflppsifliu p^oSGouJiLuhy p^ajesr iSlffliBpp/SlujuuQLD, 

(yi^'SevuufnKSy ULlif gzjruu/r^, ld^giojs sir(^Q Qppe^iuaipfSl^ uDsmis^eOp 
P(T^(S(DLDiqu)y Qprreifrp^ a^ir^p LDfrpQfTpir Qu^meBiLLmh ueOGSi^p^ih as/r^s, 

pear Qaii^pm umsaisratu Qpir(^p^ a^irmp ldit pQpeoigu QuaQ^^ Qaj6\)6Vu LS/Hiqai 
p'BevQjek ak^pgv en(i^LLrTgj } : — 

‘‘ U€i)SQJ^[E] ^ihpsd U^LJLf I^Sus^m 
OdP^CotoU/i ^iiksi) lUfrhn OsFp(jffir 
QeiiG^Qmt^ ^nesm (^Q^^iQiu 

lUirSoBT Qeiifk^um^s QeueopQ^s ** (^flE(.429), 

u{rf66>pu Lfeoihueo : — 

&pui9p mpsQ LjeCiiiup 
^pii^eifiB pSm(SiiJ ji/Q^iQpfT^p ^lUSi 
/5^Co6\)^ P5ir(^Ouiuir airdso 

¥L.eiTi^Qpfrjp)(Kt aieQij^i Qfh^s^u^ 

6U^(?6\) &7Lfi65)/J5iqLD GHaSaSil^p pdoOT^OJ ’* (S0®» 445), 

(aySfejfi QppfSiu p'^LDsear uasQ^Q eS(T^ihiSi an^gipp(^^ QaFdj\L\^ ;— — 

‘‘ flfi?0/5^$ir u^GorGorif ^(T^iEi3€diM Qpg^uu 
(cGuiip^^ii Q6ULcu0a>t35 p6siS)ii pear GST ^llQuuj^ 
s/r0 LLfTir^sreQ pSeouSearjiJ 5 QpQ^ii 
^ajp pGaTGor Q^irus^ Q&^ii8eoih 
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QJsirGu/r oJirffi ^ 06 Tri 

dSL^eifs d5/r«0r0<swti U[r<s 1 ’* {j>jsih, 54). 

afrfai£}iid(^u ^fr<^ 0)(^&)^(ruj^ ^^^ul 9 uj^ :— 

^(r^0i6srQuiT6O erenr^u) ufr'bsvdse^uSeo^ 

“ ^a)0L^ SLpia'Ss'-iTii^niri (^SsOfUfr^J i.hi3 

Qs)J^Lj'^[^ eSQ^th^^lTL- (S<5mpuGuiT 


,(nLSi ^.fTpe^ir 


GiiQ^QiLm Guih^ek pernr GMiriuQitifT^p ’* 


(<ff6\P, 25), 


UjT;i<o!D^uSl(olF^/h^tl^6V Uffti ^ .^"bsVLDSGffii— ^ ^ ^ SJ6^ ^Jl ^ ^ ^ Q <S&f) ^ ^ §!^IUD 

tfn'«ir ^(i^Gi)esiSU^^uD <3^mrpi QaiuiLjar : — 

‘ cp0^, Qarru^iiSliJJev iB6\)eO!TiTd(^ ’ CTCor^yi) ld^^s aeSi (88)/y.96i), 

^a9 ^(Tiu^ QiJjjSlssrsi^nO^re^ ^ Sit <oii(f ^^^ececir 

&T(oir3,<jdyr (5Tsi;(J(g) psu j)j 

^ Qsyp£}JSS)lJi (oT^ d5o33T(5(g^ !J ^ QikmLL 

Qpppdaiedsr usliuitS O^6rfli0 *’ 


ciresreiiLh ^^aiear ^^sSuSIl^ll^ Q^eS^^ua 

(S^p^pihluiTih 

(SpiTLnu/EjS eulip QprFKSsfT&tnp j)/iif6^«^iTir 
p(r{rL£LLj>wQ euihp pGHp^^u Qu/rii LtiuikQ 
/Ssf^jpiih Qu,tS<3^(^i^ ^6mfE]mSsiT 
Q<o\jp/StQif\ uJirlr(DLr>6\) eS&ffliLjCoLDJ 

(srears sk^/Sp p’BevsS ssnoL^eo possf^pg^ih ^lipstoLo airnRirs, 

“ /S^'«O/r«70 (Sdo<oViriE!(^ ** 676^^L£) Ui(l^pJ;36S (45)tL|6y7 

c^tLju) j^/mm^eiJiuresT ^lEj^/r^tuirmiJi 

(oUfrp/rSiu SoirSssrp QptQ^ ” 

cTGsrp p€ifr u^ppesiLDs^u Ljeoip ^^siSeoaup Q^6ffls(^ opappir^ua^ 

“ fBs^ieOfrS QuiriuQuj^eiiirLh ^ppfppeu^ipSsou QuS^ 
es)3(SujfrG ^smi—irS SoS)fpp(Sp€!fr(T^6Sok ” 

erear @iri0 (ipappir^gaih p'SevsiJiosr ak.pjpi Sai^p^tu^ a item a . 


(QpfTL^^U)^ 



Some Facts and Fables about Karikalan* the Great 


By 

S. S. Bharati, 

(Annamalai University ) . 

King Karikalan was one of the greatest monarchs that adorned the 
Chola throne in times of yore. The ancient Tamil classics afford abund- 
ant testimony to his many and rare kingly virtues and martial valour, to 
his great attainments in the arts of peace as well as to his glorious achieve- 
ments in many a field of war. Almost all the great anthologies of the old 
classical literature have poems in praise of this Chola king great alike 
both as man and king. Purananuru, Ahananuru, Narrinai, Pattup- 
pattu and Chilappadikaram are full of anecdotes of this monarch and 
of his eventful reign. It is not however proposed here to expatiate on 
all those admiring eulogiums and loving homages paid to his memory 
by the galaxy of illustrious poets and poetesses of yore. In this thesis 
I shall essay to examine only some of the suspect legends and tradi- 
tions that are in vogue in the world of Tamil scholarship, and are still 
credited and cherished even by the tallest and most erudite savants 
like Mahamahopadyaya Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar. 


One of these legends about Karikalan the Great is that in his 
youth he strayed into and sojourned in the Chera capital of Karuvur as 
a vagrant ; and the Chola crown came to him unexpectedly as a windfall 
by a miraculous event. It is given out that the then Chola monarch 
passed away without leaving any heir of his own house, and as per 
mamul the royal elephant was set at large to find and fetch a suitable 
candidate to occupy the vacant throne. That sagacious animal is said to 
have stalked all the way to the Chera metropolis of Karuvur, seized this 
forlorn remote scion of the Chola family there, and bringing him on his 
back to have put him on the throne at Uraiyur, the then capital of the 
Cholas. This fable is fondly believed and persistently circulated in the 
pandit-world universally and with such unanimity as to doubt it would 
at once expose the sceptic to obloquy and anathema. And yet this 
story seems to be not only incredible and lacking warrant in literature ; 
but it is also obvious that it runs counter to the positive testimony afford- 
ed by the biographical sketch of his childhood and of his rightful succes- 
sion to the Chola throne portrayed in one of the Ten Idylls known as 
Porunararruppadai. If the above fable were to receive any credit, Kari- 
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kalan must be taken to be an impecunious and hopeless vagrant without 
.any vested right and prospects, or expectations whatever to succeed to 
the Chola crown. On the other hand the poet Mudattamakkanniar 
asseverates in Porunararruppadai that he was born in purple as royal heir 
to the Chola thrown, and in virtue of legitimate rights vested in him even 
when he was in his mother’s womb he succeeded to the crown and was 
anointed king while he was yet a baby. Even as a crawling infant he is 
said to have borne the royal sceptre he was born to wield, and in his 
very boyhood to have warred with and vanquished the other two power- 
ful potentates of the Tamil country. The unmistakably significant and 
relevant passages that bear out these facts run as follow : 

... ... OsusdT (Stoiysi) 

uooQpiBSfffr (Siuireir Sj)iaJ€k 
(Lp(f^3ip 9 pp^i^(IT)0&i 

^^fnLJ6iiu9 p ^0^^’ pfrm Qumu 

0<^iULUfrir Q^^(orL[i Q^Q^tx^srSo 
LJSlJGiJ l£l£<€lf)3'Ll U^p^^:iT UUUlB 

OQJsifOol/'Sj LJl lTf5 l 

i9pii^J p oV Lp^ppp pO(^lLQ^ St pi toil 

^6rflfb6ir Lxrr&ir iEJ(^(SS)L—<i 

lE<5iflQLXfnULhi9€iT lB(^SII(S 

eSlL—!Tji/ irfr^^i&Dir Qi^xirQ u 
Qsul1^l^(E] ^<5fflpL- — 

^Q^ihuesri}) (Sufri(o!r)S<i CS^/r®LD 
^ireumu Qouixi^ek ^fEi(^(smLpp 
^fEjS,(T^(^ Ocgceareafl Qldudul— iSdsoip 
^(f^OuQ^Cb QsuipQ^ib ^(sQoj 

^rTfisQuj QsuQ^GkjQ^ QiBir^Qr^sir 
<35'oZiPr (^s^fT ^ &j ijfr <oiJ &fr 

(11. 130-148 Porunararruppadai). 

There is no possible escape from the positive statement in this poem 
that to Karikalan descended the kingly rights and royal crown as his 
birth-right even antenatally, and he reigned as an anointed king con- 
tinuously from the date of his nativity as baby, child, boy and man till he 
died full of honours and years. (Vide) 

^^^rrLU6yu9p/30i^ ^/riuii (STiu^,^^ 

he succeeded to his royal state even when he was in his mother’s 
womb ; and again 
7 


(6z>)® Q&'S pO<^rr<smQ fBiQu-(T jcnih sumiruu 
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usp^^ir uiruS 

OsVQjQ6U(^Q<3=S0SU6iT ^S^UbLj U L^fT !h [Ei(^LJ 
i9 pih^}^6ii^ ^pp^p 0 (^lL@ Spib^ir^eir 
(g)® Q^S pQ^fT^mQ i^irQi^ir j)SLD 6ijmiTuu^^ 

Notwithstanding this categorical and definite statement of fact in what 
is a direct narration of the biography of Karikalan by a contemporary 
poet, pedants still persist in giving currency to the legend which attri- 
butes his accession to the throne to a mere accident of an elephant’s 
whimsical choice. And they cite the following verse from Pazhamozhi 
as the sole authority for this story : — 

^ iUfT^^ <3SiSrflj)lli 

(s9(i£i^^^iufr<oir QmpO^eir — (£Iq£>lSiu 

i—fT ^ppufr(o^ 

^jismTL^fr 69 (J)<s 

In the first place there is nothing in this venba to relate it anywise to 
Karikalan at all. It only states that “ an elephant tied or accoutered in 
Kalumalam strided into Karuvur, marching upon a person in distress.” 
Even if ‘ vizhumyon ’ (eSlQ^x^Qiurrm) were taken to mean a great man, 
and not a man in distress, there is nothing to justify that this word in the 
verse has any reference to Karikalan. It would be another instance of 
arguing in a circle. They posit that this verse relates to the incident of 
the elephant’s choice of Karikalan for the Chola throne on the footing that 
that incident is an accepted fact ; and in turn they cite this verse itself 
as if it were proof enough for this fictitious story. One unproved as- 
sumption is offered as proof of another, when neither is proved and none 
is provable otherwise. 

Again this verse offers even more insuperable objections to the 
pedant’s efforts to read a legend about Karikalan into its lines. If the 
citizens of the Chola kingdom desired to resort to an elephant’s aid to 
choose their king, the wizard elephant should have started its auspicious 
march from the royal Chola capital of Uraiyur, and not from Kazhu- 
malam. For, Kazhumalam was a town in the malainad of the Cheranad 
and belonged to the Chera kings. (Vide) 

^^[^pQpki S(t£Ub(oi>^ 

(1. 9. Aham 270) 

That Kazhumalam was not a Chola possession, but a Chera city to be at- 
tacked by the Chola invaders is again evidenced by another reference 
in Ahananuru. 
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,,, ... umiLfiiuek uLLOi^mi 

fT ^ L — fT ^ 

^Ssasriu esrsuuu-^ sQ^Lnisdii 

t33sosi iLJ<o()iij QuQ^LJb^Ll^ Q&=sir <osfl^ ^ 

(11 11-14 Aham, 44). 

This makes it clear that Perumputchenni, a Chola king, attacked and 
subdued Kazhumalam in his invasion of the Chera kingdom. 

It is also inexplicable as to why Karikalan of the Chola family had 
to be found by the elephant in Karuvur of all places. Karuvur was the 
capital of the rival kingdom of the Cheras. It is not suggested that 
Karikalan was there seeking the help of the Chera monarch in his capi- 
tal city, and the Chola citizens sent the Chola’s royal elephant for fetch- 
ing Karikalan to avoid a Chera invasion to succour Karikalan as a 
rightful claimant to the Chola throne. On the contrary the schoolmen’s 
emphasis on the Pazhamozhi venba cited above is to show that Karikalan 
had no anticipations or expectations of any kind regarding the Chola 
crown, which with the sceptre came to him entirely as a god send and as 
decreed by the inscrutable destiny in his uneventful vagrant life. Thus 
the whole story stands self-condemned both as an incredible miracle, 
and as a fiction betraying its mendacious fabrication in the face of the 
positive facts found in Karikalan’s biography in Porunararruppadai 
written by a contemporary poet. 


II 

Let us now turn to another common story about Karikalan which has 
had a great vogue among Tamil scholars although forsooth it has no legs 
to stand on. It is persistently asserted that Karikalan was a state-pri- 
soner in his youth detained in duress by some uncle or dayadi who usurp- 
ed the Chola throne legitimately belonging to the former, and having 
effected his escape he recovered his Chola kingdom with the aid of his 
uncle named Irumpidarthalaiyar. In support of this story another Paz- 
hamozhi venba is relied upon. 

^^Stl^uulL Qu 9 Q^iuihm 

(SuiTfrSosru Oup^/Dii — i35^i^i,3ST(h 

p^u9(n^(S9)L-iUfriT <3TiLJ^Sfr (sQSssr.^^ 

The common interpretation put upon this verse is as follows : — Kari- 
kalan, who in youth met with but escaped an accident of fire which how- 
ever scalded and burnt his feet, recovered or secured his kingdom, with 
the aid of his maternal uncle Irumpidarthalaiyar, which he later ruled 
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over. Therefore, if one lives long enough there is nothing one cannot 
achieve.’^ The verse does not mention Karikalan by name, but merely, 
refers to a son of a Chola, who in some fire-accident got off with burnt 
or scalded feet. The fact that Karikalan had his feet scalded in some 
fire accident is spoken of in a venba-verse which is appended to Porunar- 
arruppadai. 

aw OP iJ^QfrLJuap(^ /iLLis^iuafrsd 

awQu) — OwiuwQwiu 

c^iu Ljm I t [Bn 

afianG^sk anQesrqi^u 

Tacking this incident in Karikalan’s life to the Pazhamozhi Venba, the 
commentators presumed that the latter venba refers to Karikalan not 
only as the person who burnt his feet in some accident of fire, but also as 
one who broke loose from his enemy’s prison and recovered his kingdom 
from his usurpers with the aid of his uncle as mentioned in that venba. In 
this connection the incidents mentioned in Pattinappalai in reference to 
the hero of that poem are gratuitously and lavishly banked upon to 
support the thesis of Karikalan’s incarceration by his usurping rival to 
the Chola throne. 

It is of course true that the hero of Pattinappalai is said to have been 
in prison in his youth : 

^^QafT(j)euiBa 003oyr <g^Ll®6yr e)isy7/f/5^/r/K0u 
i^pHriSssS uja<5i^<o9(7^fi^ i^Qsirip QpprS^ 

^0!ija6^w (^(sQujd (^jPOairm j)\ 

QLJ(7^(Ej<ma lUfrSom- L9u^L^aafrfB(^y 
^'/ ssdT mfl ^ ^oSsrwiBfTis^^ [Bsasr^^ir 
Qw rSe^siDL — <i ^ismawLj 
p._0Qd5(i|i ^fTium OeuTiu^ 

Ou pps^su Qwiuiufr&w,^^ 

Translated into English, this would read as follows : — Even as a cap- 
tive tiger-cub grows vindictive in its cage, he bided his time in incarcera- 
tion in his enemy’s dungeon. On attaining maturity and strength he 
designed resolutely and discreetly his plans for escape, and boldly broke 
through the strong guard of his enemies that kept him in duress, just as 
the captive elephant trapped into a pit escapes to rejoin his mate by but- 
ting its bank with his huge tusks and by thus filling the pit with falling 
earth. Having thus secured his freedom he duly vindicated his birthright 
with drawn sword, and wrested from the usurper his royal heritage of the 
Chola kingdom. We are not told how or why the hero of Pattinappalai 
is identified with Karikalan. The sole basis for the story seems to be an 
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unwarranted and untrue assumption that Karikalan is the hero alike 
of the two poems, Porunararruppadai by Mudattamakkanniar 
and Pattinappalai by Rudrankannanar. Many a castle has since 
been built in the air on this fantastic assumption. There 
is nothing in Pattinappalai even as a remotest hint to suggest 
that Karikalan was the hero it refers to. Neither his name 
nor any of the many great incidents and episodes of his eventful life is 
anywhere mentioned in Pattinappalai. Porunararruppadai expressly 
mentions Karikalan by name, speaks of his royal father also by name, 
and narrates the essential events of one of the most memorable battles 
in the classic age. Pattinappalai on the other hand names its hero as 
Tirumavalavan instead of as Karikalan, omits altogether both the two 

great victories of Karikalan in the fields of Venni (Osus^hr^) and Vakai 
(€)jfr(S 9 )s) which are emblazoned by the ancient poets in all the 

eulogiums and poetic biographies of Karikalan. These discrepancies 
were noticed by Mahavidvan R. Raghava Iyengar, the Tamil Research 
Lecturer of this university. And when he drew my attention to them, I not 
only confirmed his conclusion that Karikalan the hero of Porunararrup- 
padai, and Tirumavalavan the hero of Pattinappalai, were two different 
persons ; but I also in my turn suggested to the Mahavidvan that they 
stood related to each other as father and son. I shall presently eluci- 
date this relationship between Karikalan and Tirumavalavan. But in 
the meanwhile it is passing strange that even great scholars should ignore 
these irreconcilable discrepancies which conflict with the assumed 
identity of the heroes of these two poems and of the other legend woven 
out of a Pazhamozhi venba attributing Karikalan’s accession to the 
throne to an accidental choice of a wizard elephant. The story of the 
elephant’s choice makes our Karikalan to be a cheerless, impecunious 
vagrant sojourning as a voluntary exile in Karuvur, the capital of the 
rival Chera kings when the whimsical elephant’s offer of the Chola crown 
came to him quite as a windfall without any expectations or claims on 
his part. Again, whereas Pattinappalai definitely describes the early 
captivity and long incarceration of its hero in a hostile dungeon, kept 
out of his heritage by an usurping kinsman in the Chola capital of 
Kaviripumpattinam until this captive hero emancipated himself by a 
clever stratagem and a bold coup-d-etat ; Porunar^ruppadai 
on the contrary distinctly speaks of Karikalan’s rare good fortune in 
his being called to the Chola throne from the very date of his birth, 
and in having continuously reigned and ruled since as undisputed master 
and monarch of the Chola territories. It is impossible in the circum- 
stances to confuse or identify the heroes of all these three poems, 
Pazhamozhi No . 105, Porunararruppadai, and Pattinappalai, which 
describe three diverse situations and different characters. 
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It is obvious that the adjectival phrase (^Sru.uuLLQu9(i^dJiiig) 
referring to the burnt-foot precedes and qualifies the word ‘ Cholan \ 
Therefore the next word (ldcSott) ‘ Mahan ’ (son) must refer only to the 
son of the Chola with a bumt-foot, and as such to a person different from 
that burnt-footed Chola. If Karikalan were the sole and only person 
intended to be indicated in this verse, the word mahan (insm) 
in the first line of this verse is an unmeaning superfluity calculated only 
to cause confusion. The purpose would have been best served by 
dropping the word ‘ mahan, ^ and stopping with the word ‘ Cholan after 
the qualifying phrase relating to the incident of the burnt-foot. Pazha- 
mozhi-venba No. 21 which speaks of Karikalan refers to him only as 
' Cholan and not as Cholan mahan. (Vide) . 

... ..£ 

unr^ub 

Cholan is the dynastic title for all kings of the Chola-house. And in 
conjuction with identifying attributes like the adjectival phrase in the 
verse under discussion, it would and should suffice by itself to indicate 
Cholan-Karikalan in the context. The addition of the word ‘ mahan ’, 
therefore, unmistakably suggests the intention of the poet to refer to a 
son of this ‘ Chola with a burnt foot as the person to whom the incidents 
mentioned in the subsequent lines relate or are attributed.’ And we 
know definitely from Pattinappalai that these latter incidents relate only 
to Tirumavalavan. 

The very Pazhamozhi venba relied on for the assumed identity of 
Karikalan and Tirumavalavan, and cited above in another connection, 
thus reveals not only that they are two different persons, but also that the 
latter was the son of the former. It is thus clear that the burnt footed 
‘ Cholan ’ in the first line was and must be Karikalan, and the word 
* mahan ’ obviously means, as it must, the son of that Cholan, Karikala 
the Great. This natural and correct meaning accords not only with 
the rules of grammar and the canons of interpretation, but it also appo- 
sitely explains the natural relationship between Karikal Cholan of the 
bumt-foot and the ‘ mahan ’ who escaping from a hostile imprisonment 
vindicated his legitimate claims to his father’s throne with his lusty 
sword and the loyal aid of his uncle, as mentioned in Pattinappalai. 

This son of Karikalan is obviously Tirumavalavan, the Pattinap- 
palai-hero. For, the incident that he secured and wielded his royal 
sceptre with the help of his uncle later in his life, which is referred to in 
this venba, exactly squares and is in all fours with the biographical des- 
cription in the poem of Pattinappalai. Tirumavalavan the only nam^ 
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mentioned in Pattinappalai was the proper name of that hero-king. We 
have in the Sangam anthologies some references to more than one Chola 
king with the name of Tirumavalavan. e.g. {(^irfTuiJ 6 rr<sffl 3 -> 
^(j^Ln/TGiJGireuek) '' Kurappalli-Tunjiya-Tirumavalavan ’’ referred to in 
Puram 58, 60, & 197, and another ‘ Tirumavalavan ’ mentioned in Puram 
43. All these references from the old Tamil classics thus establish that 
Tirumavalavan, the hero of Pattinappalai, was the son of Karikalan the 
great ; and that after Karikalan’s death, his infant son Tirumavalavan 
was taken and kept in durance in his boyhood by some ambitious and 
hostile kinsman who usurped Karikalan’s kingdom ; but he regained his 
father’s crown and his own freedom when he came of age by a clever 
stratagem and bold coup-de-etat with the help of ‘ Pidar-thalaiyar who 
was perhaps his uncle, father-in-law, or both. 

It is also relevant in this connection to remember that Karikalan 
ruled over the eastern Chola empire from his maritime capital of 
Kavirippumpattinam. Although Porunararruppadai does not refer to 
Kavirippumpattinam by name, the entire description of Karikalan’s 
capital city in that poem makes it out to be a maritime city in the rich and 
fertile alluvial region near the estuary of the Kaviri. Moreover Silap- 
padikaram leaves no doubt whatever that Karikalan’s capital was 
‘ Pukar ’ otherwise known as Kavirippum pattinam. (Vide) Vanchina- 
malai (11. 11-15 and 35) , Kadaladukathai-11. 159-60 ; and Indiravizhavoor 
edutta kathai. It is probable that after Karikalan’s death some ambiti- 
ous agnate of his usurped his throne in Pukar or Kavirippumpattinam 
when his son Tirumavalavan was too young to fight him, and kept 
the rightful young heir of Karikalan in a dungeon to ensure his own 
safety against any revolt on behalf of that heir. It is only natural that 
the young prince Tirumavalavan, who was pining in his captivity, took the 
earliest occasion to effect his escape as soon as he felt confident of his 
strength and success against the usurper. 

I think it is even possible to hazard the suggestion that this Tiruma- 
valattan may be the very prince referred to in Puram 43. It is 
obvious that the other Tirumavalattan mentioned in Puram 58 and 60 
cannot be the Pattinappalai hero ; for Puram 58 itself says that the Tiru- 
mavalattan it speaks of is an Uranthai-Chola, whereas the Pattinappalai 
hero was Pukar-Chola. But the Chola prince referred to in Puram 43 
by the poet Thamappalkannanar may well be the Pattinappalai-hero . 
And there are a number of other circumstances which seem to confirm 
this identity. The colophon under the verse No. 43 in Puram definitely 
says that the Chola prince Tirumavalavan it refers to W as the brother 
of the great warrior Chola king ‘ NalamkiUi.’ We know from the various 
eulogiums of this Nalamkilli in Puram that he was incessantly at war 
with his Chola royal cousin Nedumkilli on the Uranthai throne, and 
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that Nalamkilli’s own capital was Pukar. (Vide) Kovur Kizhar’s 
eulogium of this king Nalamkilli in Puram 30. It is probable that this 
Nalamkilli died issueless, and his young brother Tirumavalavan was 
taken captive by the hostile Uranthai rivals of Nalamkilli, and that all 
his youth was spent in prison as a state-prisoner. On attaining age he 
effected his escape and avenged himself by striking down his enemies. 
The facts are set forth in Pattinappalai itself in all details. If this 
thesis were confirmed by further investigation, it would establish that 
Karikalan the great, who ruled over the Chola empire from his capital 
Pukar, left two sons — Nalamkilli and Tirumavalavan as his sons and 
heirs. The senior son Nalamkilli naturally succeeded his father on the 
Pukar throne ; and on the former’s death Tirumavalavan, who was then 
very young suffered incarceration at the hands of his rivals on account 
of the feuds between his deceased brother Nalamkilli and his rival Uran- 
thai Cholas, as evidenced by the many verses of different poets collected 
in Puram. It is also probable that the Brahmin author of Puram 43, 
Thamappalkannanar was the son of the great poet Mudattamakkan- 
niar, who was the panegyrist of Tirumavalavan’s father, the great Kari- 
kala, whom he eulogised in his poem Porunararruppadai. Instances are 
not wanting that in the ancient times sons used to have prefixed part or 
whole of their fathers’ names to their own. As the word ' Mudam ’ pro- 
bably referred only to some lameness of his father, his proper name was 
only Thamakkannanar . 

Pattinappalai definiteb/ mentions that Uranthai also suffered and 
shared the desolation and devastation which dogged the heels of the in- 
vading and victorious armies of Tirumavalavan along with the other 
cities and rich rural areas of his enemies, and that Uranthai was subse- 
quently renovated and restored by Tirumavalavan to be worthy of its 
traditions as the ancient ancestral Chola capital. 

<oiiQr>jrui3isir 

QuQ^lbLUr Lp Q<9^LU^L£> ^0S)L£iiU/r6ir 

s/rQQa/rsirj)i 

(SUSTTll) OuQ^iSu 

L9p!Hj(^ (QSoOmfTL-^^ Qu(r<iSii 

QsmBQiodirQ 0 ^ 

(gj/r u9Q(^jpiijDLisir) ^fS /S ^ 

^(T^fSlSoO ^uj QuQ^ubeiisr 

This sack and restoration of Uranthai by Thirumavalavan would 
only square with this thesis that the enemies be avenged near rival 
cousions of the Uranthai Chola house. 
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There is yet another legend which fathers an ordinary street-dancer, 
Adimandi by name, on king Karikalan as his royal daughter. It is too 
absurd and preposterous an anamoly to deserve any crediblity. Neverthe- 
less it found favour with some scholars. I marshalled the literary 
evidences which emphatically refute it. But I do not propose to discuss 
them here any further, as I have since found that Vidwan V. Venkata- 
rajulu Reddiar has dealt with this anamolous and unwarranted fable and 
animadverted upon it in his research thesis on Paranar published by the 
Madras University. 



The Passive Voice in Tamil* 


By 

A. Chidambaranatha Chettiar 
{Annamalai University) 

We know that by ‘ Voice ’ a kind of aspect of the verbal action in re- 
lation to the subject is meant.^ When the subject is active, that is to say, 
when the action of the subject produces a certain effect on its surround- 
ings, there is a verb in the active voice. And when the subject is recep- 
tive, that is to say, when the subject is acted upon or when the subject 
experiences a modification of its emotional sentiments, there appears a 
verb in the passive voice. We do not regard “ I sleep ”, “ I die ”, “ I 
suffer ”, as passive and “ I give ” “ I strike ”, as active. The distinction 
between the active and the passive has reached a stage, when 
to regard them from the point of view of their root-meaning is not always 
necessary. Yet the difference between the active and passive verbs does 
not exist merely in the grammatical relations of the subject and object. 
If ‘ Rama struck Havana ’, one gave the blow and the other received it. 
Rama acted and Havana was receptive. This receptivity or being affected 
is expressed by putting the object as the subject. Then we employ a 
verb in the passive voice. The word ‘ passive ’ itself takes its origin from 
the Latin word ‘ passus ’ the past participle of “ pati ” meaning to 
suffer.2 

The passive is considered by certain writers® as one of the two neces- 
sary forms of the verb. The passive is necessary when one wishes to ex- 
press an action without telling the acting subject. It is necessary also 
when there is a desire to bring out the object which suffers the action 
rather than the subject which performs it. But it appears that to the 
early intelligence every action perhaps required an object.^ And to 
turn an object into a subject, it seems, needed considerable powers of ab- 
straction. 


* A Paper read at the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference. 

1. Vendryes “Language” p. 102. 

2. Skeats: Etymological Dictionary p. 432. 

3. E.g. Sylvestre de Sacy. 

4. Sayce : The Science of Language, Vol. II, p. 158, 
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No wonder then that in the Primitive Indo-European there was no 
passive voice of the verb. “ The passive is a form acquired gradually 
by the diverse Indo-European Languages long after the system of their 
conjugation was completed in its principal lines ” says Mr. Breal.^ “ The 
Primitive Aryan verb possessed no passive voice ; in fact, the passive is a 
comparatively late creation ” says Prof. Sayce.® That the primitive Indo- 
European did not have a passive conjugation is the view expressed by 
Mr. Brugmann^ and by Dr. S. K. Chatterji® also. And that in Sanskrit 
the passive was a new base formed by the suffix ‘ Ya ’ is the opinion of 
Dr. Peile.^ 

Over against all these there is the view of Dr. Caldwell that each of 
the primitive Indo-European Languages has a regular passive voice, 
regularly conjugated.^® That by the primitive Indo-European he did not 
mean the ursprache — the assumed parent stock — is clear from his use of 
the expression ‘‘ Primitive Indo-European Languages His idea seems 
to be that in the languages born of the Primitive Indo-European there is 
to-day a regular passive conjugation. And it is by means of annexing 
the particle ‘ Ya ’ to the verbal theme that the Sanskrit passive is formed. 
And this ‘ Ya ’ which is now recognised as a particle might have once had 
the meaning of “ to go ” according to Dr. CaldwelP^ and Dr. S. K. Chat- 
terji,^2 although this explanation does not greatly commend itself to 
Dr. Peile.^^ Mr. Vendryes, who also holds that the Primitive Indo- 
European did not know the passive, has clearly stated that the 
Indo-European inflexion also might have been the result of the agglutina- 
tion to the stem of elements originally independent.^^ And this ‘ Ya ’ 
was perhaps extended from an old autonomous word that had some 
meaning which has now receded into the background. In other words, 
it has been reduced to the role of a grammatical device. 

Now coming to the Dravidian languages we find that Dr. Caldwell, 
“ the founder of Dravidian Philology, has stated that “ the Dravidian 


5. “Semantics” p. 85. 

6. “The Science of Language” Vol. II, p. 158. 

7. “ A Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages ”.Vol. IV. 
§. 972. 

8. “Origin and Development of the Bengali Language” Vol. II. §. 653. 

9. “Philology” chapter V. §. 26. 

10. A Comparative Grammar of the Drn. Langs. (3rd. edn.), p. 463. 

11. Comp. gram. p. 463. 

12. Bengali Lang. Vol. II. p. 912. 

13. “ A Primer of Philology ”, p. 97. 

14. “ Language — ^A Linguistic Introduction ” p. 104 and p. 170. 

15. Grierson: Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV, p. 277. 
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verb is entirely destitute of a passiVe voice, properly so called, nor is there 
any reason to suppose that it ever had a passive Mr. A. H. Arden, 
Thomas Hodson,^^ and Captain R. A. Cole,^® seem to have a similar view. 

Straightway it must be conceded that there is no inflected passive in 
the Dravidian such as the old English^^ “ hight ” (=: was called) from 
hatan to call) or the Danish^^ “ de slas ” (with a long vowel, meaning 
they are beaten) from “ de slas ” (with a short vowel, meaning they fight 
one another) or the Western Panjabi^^ “ Marinda ’’ (= being struck) 
from Maranda (zn striking) . So one can whole-heartedly support 
Dr. Caldwell when he says “ None of the Dravidian dialects possesses 
any means of expressing passivity by direct inflexional changes. 

But when he says that there is a constructive passive in the Tamil 
Language formed by means of the preterite verbal participle of any 
neuter or active verb followed by the preterite of the verb ‘ to become ’ 
or ‘ to go ’ and when he cites “ Mudintayirru ” and “Udaidupoyirru ” as 
instances in point, 23 one wonders whether this usage is not after all 
modern and whether the idea of completion of an act rather than that of 
passivity is not conveyed. It is hard to find instances of this kind with 
a passive import in ancient Tamil Literature. And modern expressions 
like “ Ni Cappit^yirra ? ” are found only to convey the idea of 
completion of particular acts. In fact this example only means “ Have 
you finished eating ? and not “ Have you been eaten ? ’’ 

A mode of expressing the passive in Tamil, mentioned by Dr. Cald- 
well, is by means of neuter or intransitive form of the verb. “ Adu 
Udaindadu is an instance cited by him.^'^ A wrong translation of it 


15-a. Comp. Gram. p. 463. 

16. *■ A Grammai* of the Telugu Lang.” (1873) p. 101. 

17. ‘‘ Kanarese Grammar ” (1859) p. 39. 

18. “ Coorg Grammar” (1867) p. 43. 

19. Dr. O, F. Emerson’s “The History of the English Language” (1919) p. 33. 

20. Otto Jespersen’s “Language — Its Nature and Development” (1928) p. 377. 

21. Dr. S. K. Chatter ji’s Bengali Lang. Vol. II, p. 910. 

22. Comp. Gram. p. 463. 

23. ibid., p. 464. 
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purporting to be literal has been given! This expression does not mean 
literally “ It has come into a broken condition On the other hand it 
literally means “ It broke This is just like saying “ Two and two 
make four ” when really two and two are made four. Perhaps here the 
Tamil Language only framed this phrase to represent the action in a 
somewhat dramatic way wherein the subject is active. “ It broke ” or 
“ adu Udaindadu ” then is only a statement where an act has been attri- 
buted to the subject. This active form with a passive significance may 
be said to be somewhat similar to the Japanese form. Caldwell regards 
this mode of expressing the passive as the most idiomatic and charac- 
teristic mode in the Dravidian languages.^^ Probably, before learning 
other methods of forming the passive the Tamils used this to a 
considerable extent. 

Occasionally Tamil active or transitive verbs are themselves used 
with a passive signification. For instance, “ Eludiya tal Undu ” which 
means “ there is the paper which (You or he or she or they) wrote ” con- 
veys the passive significance of “ there is the written paper And 
Dr. Caldwell has carefully said that this was a mode adopted only occa- 
sionally. That this method alternated with a regular use of “ padu ” for 
passive import is evident from the earliest extant piece of Tamil litera- 
ture, namely Tolkappiyam.^^^ The use of the preterite active participle 
“ Colliya ” (— that which .... said) from the root col to say) and 
of the preterite passive participle ‘‘ Collappat^a ’ (= that which was 
said) from the same root is found side by side in this treatise. 

The preterite neuter relative participial noun is very often used with 
a passive import, according to Dr. Caldwell. When Rama commanded 
Bharata to do as he dictated, he is reported in Tamil to have said “ con- 
nadu ceydi The context permits either an active or a passive meaning 
here. It can mean either “ Do that which (I) said ” or ‘‘ Do as was 
said The point is that the real active agent is not expressed here. 
Expressions such as these then were probably considered adequate for 
sometime for conveying the significance of the passive. 

But when Dr. Caldwell next proceeds to say that “ the use of the 
more formal modern passive “ collappattadu (p5dum) would sound 
awkward and foreign,^® he makes a highly disputable statement. Forms 
such as ‘ coUappatta ’ or ‘ Collappattadu ’ are as old as Tamil literature. 


25. /bid., p. 463-464. 

26a. Vide § 246 and § 112 of Thol. Col. 

26. /bid., p. 465-6. 
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The very expressions ‘ Collappatta ’ and ‘ Collappattana ’^7 are found in 
the ancient Tamil Grammar Tolkappiyam composed in about the 4th 
century I have collected materials from all the works that are 

generally classified as “ the Third Sangam Works in Tamil which enable 
me to say without any fear of contradiction that the employment of 
“ padu ” for purposes of conveying a passive significance is as old as the 
works themselves. The collections of the Third Sangam known as 
Ettutogai, Pattupattu and Padinenkil-kanakku may be taken to belong to 
a period ranging between the 3rd century B.C. and the 7th century A.D. 
In Kalittogai (a book earlier than the 1st century A.D.) where there are 
150 verses, we have no less than 25 places where ‘ pa^u ' is found in a 
passive sense. In Tirukkural (of about the same age) where there are 
1330 couplets we have as many as 48 occasions where ‘ padu ’ appears with 
a passive import. In Palamoli and Nala^iyar — compositions made some- 
where between the 2nd and 7th centuries A.D. — where there are four 
hundred verses in each, there are at least 20 instances in each of ‘ padu ’ 
with a passive significance. In the earliest extcmt treatise, Tolkappiyam 
too, there are more than fifteen places in one of its three parts alone 
(namely Poruladikaram) where we notice the employment of ‘ pa<lu ’ 
for this purpose. In the face of these facts it is inconceivable how anyone 
could persist in holding that expressions having ‘ padu ’ are modern 
passives. To hold that view appears to me to shut one’s eyes to truth. 

Nor is the use of ‘ padu ’ for this purpose '' awkward ” or “ foreign ” 
as taken by Dr. Caldwell. A mode that existed in the days of the third 
Tamil Sangam, a mode that flourished in the Age of the Epics .(2nd 
century A.D. to 10th) , a form that was sanctified by the use of the great 
religious devotees and saints commonly called “ the Saiva Samaya 
Acharyas ” and “ the Vaishnavaite Alwars ” in their hymns, a form that 
continually occurs in almost every grammatical treatise in Tamil 
(Karigai, Yapparuhkalam, Nannul, Dantialahkaram, Iraiyanarkalaviyal 
etc.), a form found in almost every purana (e.g. Periapurana, 
Merumandarapurana, Sikalathipurana, Tanigaipurana, Tiruvilaiya^al- 
purana, etc.) can scarcely be considered awkward, clumsy or ungraceful. 
And to treat this form as a foreign one is completely to overlook all 
evidence from ancient Tamil Literature and to be unjust to old writers. 

It is true that the employment of ‘ padu ’ was not the only method 
of conveying the idea of passive in Tamil. Alongside of other methods 


27. Marapiyal §.9 and 105. 

28. M. Srinivasa Ayyangar : ‘Tamil Studies” (1914) p. 117 and Prof. S. S. 
Bharatiar in A. U. Journal, Vol. VI, p. 329. 
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it also existed from a time as far back as we could see. Contemporaneous 
with the use of active forms themselves in a passive sense, the method 
of affixing ‘ padu ’ for conveying the passive significance was co-existent 
with the use in ancient and medieval times of un (meaning to eat 
for the same purpose.^^ “ Un ” which means “ to eat ” sustained a trans- 
ference in meaning and was used in a metaphorical way indicating ‘ to 
enjoy ’ or ‘ to suffer In this sense we find it used in Chilappadikaram 
(of about the 2nd century A.D.). Vinaiappayan unnunkalai which 
occurs there^® means metaphorically “ at the time of enjoying the fruits of 
(one’s) deeds.” This metaphorical extension in meaning of the word “ un ” 
seems to have influenced the Tamil mind to seize upon it as capable of 
expressing, as much as is done by ‘ padu,’ the idea of the passive. It was 
not “ un ” alone that shared the honour of expressing the passive with 
' padu.’ ‘ Peru ’ also meaning to get ” or “ to obtain ” had a share in 
the affair. We see ‘ peru ’ employed to indicate the idea of the passive in 
Tolkappiyam,'’^^ Periapuranam (of about the 12th century) and certain 
Tamil inscriptions. If obtaining is succeeded by enjoying or suffering, 
if enjoying or suffering presupposes obtaining something, the ideas of 
‘un ’ (= to enjoy) and ‘ peru ’ (= to obtain) appear not far removed from 
each other. Hence it is that these were perhaps considered equivalent 
to ‘ padu ’ which itself had the meaning of “ to get ” as could be seen 
from ancient Tamil Literature. But in certain connexions ‘ padu ’ 
seems to have been preferred to ‘ un.’ It seems to be uncouth or awkward 
now to say “ collunda ”. “ Collapatta ” has however gained favour. 

From among the three materials that could be used for the same purpose, 
the Tamil mind seems to have adopted in recent times one of the 
equivalents ‘ padu ’ and dismissed the two others. Any employment of 
‘ un ’ in this connexion by a person of to-day will appear pedantic or 
antiquated. We do not meet it in ordinary conversation but we 
may probably find it in poetical compositions of the present day too. If 
poets like Mahavidwan R. Raghava Aiyengar use it now, it is perhaps 


29. Vide: — 

(a) Chilappadikaram V, 1. 122. 

(b) Periya Tirumoli, 11th Ten, 5th stanza. 

(c) Kambaramayanam — Sundarakandam — Pasappadalam, st. 29. 

(d) Periyapuranam— Eripattar puranam st. 26. 

30. Vide Kathai XIV 1. 33. 

31. Poruladikaram § 445. 

32. Periyapuranam — Karaikkal Ammaiyarpuramn st. 62 ; ibid. — Tiruhana Sam- 
bandar puranam st. 1221. 

33. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, part 5. Velurpalaiyam Plate IV-b, 
1. 58-60 and Dr. P. S. S. Sastriar’s “ History of Grammatical Theories ” p. 175. 

34. Vide Pufananufu, st. 93, 1. 93, 
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because they, being learned in the classics and medieval literature, adopt 
a form which they have very often met with and which has not perhaps 
gone out of their memory. And “ peru ” is rarely used by certain 
scholars like Mahamahopadyaya Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar and 
Mr. T. V. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar (Editor of “ Navasakti due 
largely to the influence of Periyapuranam of which they are masters. 
Otherwise it may be said to have proved abortive. 

Thus we have seen that ancient Tamil literature bears testimony to 
the fact that the passive was often-times expressed by means of the active 
forms themselves and that “ padu ” which alternated with un ’’ and 
peru gained the widest use in course of time. Naturally the Tamil 
active forms should have preceded the passive. Since the distinction 
between the active and passive categories generally rests on a very slight 
basis as remarked by the famous French Philologist Mr. Vendryes^® and 
since language is sometimes alogical as held by the famous 
Danish philologist Dr. Jespersen,^® it is no surprise to see 
sometimes the active forms themselves standing for the passive 
in Tamil also. When the need for a particular element for 

expressing the passive significance however arose, the Tamil people 
employed one or another of the words which had the meaning of to 
get ” or “ to enjoy ” or “ to suffer.” This indeed is the way in which 
morphology may be expected to supply its wants or to repair its losses. 
One of these words “ padu ” has survived and gained preference. What 
then is the history of this word ? 

Originally it appears to have started with the meaning of to 
appear.” ‘‘ Pat ” was perhaps the root from which “ patupu (—an 
appearance or rising) and “patam” (=an appearance or a picture) 
arose. And in padu ” also we find the same root with an 

euphonic addition of a vowel.^’^ Abundant instances can be cited for the 
use of ‘‘ padu ” in this sense from early literature. For example, there 
occurs in a line of Purananuru (Stanza 166.1.27) “ Ponpadu Kaviri 
The transition from this sense to that of ‘ Stopping ’ or ‘ Staying ’ is easy, 
for what appears would sometimes stop or stand. In this transitional 
sense there is the use of “ padu ” in a line of another verse of Purananuru 
(Stanza 134.1.4)38 where the context permits of both the meanings. Next 


35. Vide “Language” p, 105. 

36. “Logic and Grammar” (S.P.E. Tract No. 16) and “Philosophy of 
Grammar” (1925) p. 345. 

36a. Vide “ Patupu ariyalane pal kadirc chelvan ” (Puram) , verse 34, 1. 18. 

37. cf. CaldwelPs Comp. Gram. p. 580. 

38. “Ahkup pattanru avao kai va^ai,” 
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there is a transference from “ to stop ” to “ to get ’’ on one side and from 
‘‘ to stay to “ to perish on the other. 

The latter transference does not concern us here. It only shows 
how a word which once meant “ to appear ” came to mean just the 
opposite of it. To stay in the sea for a dumb, blind man for instance 
would involve perishing. (Cf. Puranananuru 238. 1. 16 “ Kannil uman 
kadal pattahku ”) . The former transference is also possible because the 
idea of stopping at a place is easily associated with getting at it. And 
“ Chola Naimattup padin ” which occurs in another Purananuru verse 
(No. 67.1.8) meaning “ if (you) reach or stop at chola country,” is thus 
found capable of yielding both the significations. There are instances 
however of “ padu ” where the context does not permit of both these 
ideas but only the idea of getting. For instance, Purananuru^^ verse 93 
contains such a statement (1. 93) . And this word expressing the 
idea of getting or enjoying or suffering was just the thing wanted to 
convey the significance of the passive and therefore the Tamils probably 
caught hold of it at this stage. 

This probable history of the word padu ” throws a flood of light 
on another aspect of the passive formation in Tamil. If in Greek, 
Latin, Sanskrit^i and Bengali, ^2 it is from the middle voice or 
‘‘ the Karma-Kartru Vakya ” that the passive develop>ed, the same may 
be said to be true of Tamil also in a way. “ Avai Kanappadukinrana,” 
for example, may be taken to have meant “ they appear visible,” for 
“ pa^u ” meant also “ to appear.” This phrase which in the “ old Greek 
Sense ”42 stands midway between the active and passive may be treated 
as one in the middle voice. Similarly “ Kudam Niraipadukiradu ” 
(—the pot becomes full or more literally the pot obtains fulness ”) 
and Kai Kuraipadukiradu ” (z=“ the hand becomes short or more 
literally — “ the hand obtains shortage ”) may be regarded as phrases in 
the middle voice.44 These very same phrases are used in the passive 
significance respectively of “ they are seen,” “ the pot is filled ” and “ the 
hand is cut.” And in fact it is in this latter sense alone they are 
remembered to-day. Thus a possible development of passive formations 
from the middle in Tamil also is hereby suggested. And this suggestion 
owes much to the probable history of the word “ padu ” which I have 

39. “ Peruntakai Viluppun pat^a mare.” 

40. PeUe : Philology p. 95 . 

41. Brugmann: Comp. Gram, of I.G, Langs. Vol. IV, p. 515. 

42. Chatter ji’s Bengali Lang. p. 919. 

43. Peile: Chap. V §.25. 

44. Bengali Lang. Vol. n, p. 919: “bas bhange (= the bamboo breaks) ; 
“ kalasl bhare (= the Jar becomes full). 

9 
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tried to construct in the preceding paragraph. The meanings to 
appear and to obtain ’’ of the word padu which we have seen 
before have rendered the matter of finding out a possible link between 
the passive voice and middle voice in Tamil easy. 

And since the other two words employed for converting active forms 
into passive, namely ‘ un * and ‘ peru,’ had not these advantages, since 
they had not both the meanings of to appear and “ to obtain so that 
they could appear in several places and in an indifferent sense, “ padu ” 
which had these advantages has slowly reached a position denied to 
them. This explains how “ padu ’’ which existed from far-off times side 
by side with the other two intellectual tools has now become the solitary 
implement whereby the passive significance is effected in the Tamil 
language.^'" The old meanings of this word “ to appear ” or “ to obtain ” are 
no more remembered when used in passive connexions, although they 
may exist in a small measure elsewhere. This word appearing in 
passive connexions does not to-day invoke any idea of the original 
meanings in the mind but represents only a quality of abstractness and 
is therefore a specific passive symbol. By gradually and imperceptibly 
losing its meaning it has become a passive particle or suffix'*^ and may 
therefore be regarded as an “ empty word ” in the Chinese grammatical 
sense.'*'^ It is, in fact, on its march to become a regular morpheme. It 
is just like the German word “ mann '' found in such words as kauf- 
mann ” (—a merchant) which has not yet become a suffix but is said 
to be on the road to become one in that language.^^ One may be 
excused if one ventures to suggest after these considerations that it has 
already become a morpheme in the Tamil language, despite the fact that 
it has not suffered any phonetic change so as to obscure its identity with 
the old independent word. If it has not undergone any alteration in its 
shape, it is not because it has not lost its semantic value but because in 
the nature of things in the agglutinating languages of which Tamil is one 
it would retain its shape unaltered. As Dr. Taraporewala^^' says “ each 


45. Tlie fact that in Telugu Bharatam — Aranyakandam — IV Canto, Verse 191 
(Vide Dr. C. Narayana Rao’s History of Telugu Language Vol. II, p. 1250) and in 
the Kannada inscriptions of the 7th Century A.D. (Vide Epigraphia Carnatica — 
Vol. VI, p. 323 — as kindly pointed out by Dr. A. N. Narasimhia in a private 
communication to me) “ padu ” with a passive significance appears suggests that 
most of the Dravidian languages might have originally borrowed it from the Pri- 
mitive Dravidian. 

46. cf. Sivananaswami : Tolkappiya Payira Virutti, p. 40 : “ Seyappa^u porun- 
mai uriarttum padu ennum vikuti.” 

47. cf. Vendryes p. 164 and 83. 

48. Ibid. p. 167. 

49. “Elements of the Science of Language” (1922) p. 62. 
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one of the elements of the word, though' glued on, is felt to be a separate 
word and is capable of being used as such ” in the agglutinating tongues. 
It may be easier for languages of the inflectional class''’” to alter their full 
words when they come to be used as grammatical devices. So a 
criterion, which insists upon change in the form of a particular word 
for its eligibility to be treated as a morpheme, howsoever sound so far 
as it relates to the inflexional languages, does not appear to be applicable 
to the Tamil language whose circumstances are quite different. 
It may not therefore be wrong to say that ‘‘ padu ” has now reached 
the stage of a morpheme in Tamil and that it is by means of this particle 
that the morphological category of passive voice is expressed in Tamil. 

By retracing the road over which the Tamil language appears to 
have travelled and by trying to recognise the probable turnings, we have 
seen that in Tamil as in several other languages of the world there was 
a time when the passive signification was conveyed by the active forms 
themselves, that subsequent to, and contemporaneous with, this usage 
there was the method of forming the passive by means of the word 
“ padu,” that “ padu ” alternated in this respect with “ un ” and “ peru '* 
for sometime and that it ultimately gained the widest use. We have 
seen also how from one meaning to another “ padu ” probably had a 
march and how because of its certain inherent advantages it came to be 
the most characteristic instrument for converting active forms into 
passive and how by constant use, by losing its original meaning and by 
invoking only the abstract idea of passivity it has slowly assumed the 
character of a morpheme. We have seen also how because of the 
conditions prevailing in Tamil, an agglutinating language, it would be 
futile to expect words that have become morphemes to have lost their 
original shapes. With these considerations we have now reached the 
stage when we may boldly say that by means of the particle “ padu ” the 
passive voice is formed to-day in Tamil and that the Tamil language is 
not therefore “ destitute of a passive voice properly so-called.” 


50. cf. Dr. Tucker’s “ Natural History of Language ” (1908) p. 76. 

51. Whitney : Life and Growth of Language (1885), p. 52. 
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B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 
CHAPTER III. 

25. Vijayindra Tirtha (C. 1514-95) 
i 

Tradition affirms that Vijayindra was originally a disciple of 
Vyasaraya and read under him. This is confirmed by Vij. himself who, 
in some of his works,’ acknowledges Vyasaraya as his teacher, and by a 
statement in the Sripddardjdstakam, counting both Vij. and Vadiraja 
among the disciples of Vyasaraya,” as well as by the references in the 
songs of Purandara Dasa, Vijaya Dasa and Srida Vitthala.® Vij.’s 
former name is said to have been Vitthalacarya . ^ He was presumably 
a Karnataka Brahmin. He seems to have been a great favourite with 
Vyasatirtha and would, in all probability, have succeeded him, had not 
Surendra Urtha, the then Pontiff of the Vibudhendra Tirtha Mutt, asked 
Vyasaraya for a competent disciple to succeed him. Vyasaraya is, on 
that occasion, said to have gifted Vitthalacarya. Thus it was that Vij. 
came over to the Mutt of Surendra Tirtha whom he eventually suc- 
ceeded on the Pitha. This tradition is supported by the following 
“ suladi ” of Purandara Dasa." 


1. See the introductory verses in his Madhvddhvakanfakoddhara (Nos. 4, 8) 
and 

II (Upasamh&ravijaya) 

as well as the introd. verse to his Candrikoddhrta-Nydya^vivarana 

(Tanjore Ms). 

2. iii, 6. (S.M. p. 317). 

3. These have been cited by me in my paper on the Date of Vadiraja in the 
Annals of the B.O.R.I., xviii, 2, p. 191 and 197. 

4. There is a tradition that soon after he became a monk, Vij. was once 
humorously taunted by Vy^araya that “Vikara” (i.e., the sound “Vi”) had not 
left him ! There is no basis for the statement on p. 316 of the Vijayanagar Sex. 
Com. Vol. that “Vi§nu Tirtha” was another surname of Vij. 

5. For which I am indebted to H, H, Sri Vidyavaridhi Tirtha of the Vyasa- 
raya Mutt. 
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35r^ 1% ^5T#s[5r 

ii 

There is no reliable biography of Vij. such as we have for Vyasaraya. 
There are a few sketches of his life in the form of stotras in Sanskrit by 
later-day devotees ; but they are of negligible historical value. A good 
many floating-traditions have gathered round the name and personality 
of Vij. These have for the most part been kept alive — with the help of 
the memory of relics in the Mutt and privileges enjoyed by the successors 
of Vij. — by the Pandits connected with the Mutt of Vij. at Kumbako- 
nam which was the scene of his labors. Such works of Vij. as are yet 
available, a couple of inscriptions, the Raghavendra-Vijaya of Narayana 
and the Guruguna-stava of Vadindra, seventh in succession from Vij., 
supply more solid information. The account of tradition is more than 
substantiated by these sources. 


DATE 

According to the Mutt Lists, Vij. succeeded his Sannyasa Guru, 
Surendra Tirtha in or about 1539 A.D. and remained on the Pitha till 
1595 (Manmatha). The fact that he was a student of the advanced 
classics of the Dvaita System under Vyasaraya,® would indicate at least 
a few years’ stay with the latter. We can therefore assume that Vij. was 
not less than 20 years old when he first came under the care of Vyasaraya 
and not less than 25 at the time of his teacher’s demise in 1539. This 
would give 1514 or thereabout as the probable date of Vij’s birth. 
Nothing is however known about his family history. 

iii 

Vij. was a very active exponent and powerful defender of the faith 
of Madhva and the disciple and student of practically the greatest 
authority on Dvaita Vedanta since the days of Jaya Tirtha — viz., 
Vyasaraya, and the most prolific writer of his school having a hundred 
and four works to his credit. With all that, he is not so intimately known 
to the followers of Madhva as his successor and grand-disciple Ragha- 


ii m ii 

(Vijaylndra Stotra of Setumadhava Suri, Stotra Mahodadhi, p. 292). 
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vendra Svamin, or even his contemporary Vadiraja. It is difficult to 
account for this especially when we remember the great part played by 
Vij. in defending the citadel of the Dvaita Vedanta against attacks from 
three sides : the Advaitins headed by the formidable Appayya Diksita, 
the Visistadvaitins, and the Saivas and Lingayats. Of the hundred and 
four works traditionally ascribed to him, on sound authority, even the 
names of half the number have been lost. Of the remaining fifty not 
more than thirty are attested either by Mss. or by cross-references in 
other works. Having served the original purpose for which they were 
intended, very well, his controversial works have now lost their fascina- 
tion and his commentaries have long ago been superseded and completely 
put into the shade by the simpler and more attractively written ones of 
Raghavendra Svamin. The works of Vij. consequently are not “living” 
in any sense, in Dvaita Literature to-day. But upon the attention of the 
student of the history of Dvaita Vedanta and its Literature, Vijayindra 
Tirtha has great claim as a doughty champion of the reign of Realism 
in Indian Philosophy in the Post-Vyasaraya Period. 

CAREER 

Madhva tradition has been persistently maintaining that Vij. was 
a close contemporary and critic of the sixteenth century polymath 
Appayya Diksita who was besides, a redoubtable champion of the Advaita 
and the Saivite revivals in the 16th Century, in S. India. Vij. is said 
to have tried conclusions with Appayya Diksita, on many occasions and 
written many works repelling the attacks of the latter on the system of 
Madhva. The criticisms of Appayya were obviously the reactions from 
the monistic side to the challenges thrown out by Vyasaraya in his great 
controversial classics — the Nydydmrta and Candrikd, 

Vij. seems to have spent most of his time at Kumbakonam where he 
had good following. There are extensive properties even to this day, 
belonging to the Matha of Vij. at Kumbakonam. There is also a Mutt 
in excellent state of preservation and therein rest his mortal remains. 
The Raghavendra Vijaya says that Vij. was honored with a 
by Ramaraya of Vijayanagar (1542-65). Vij. was moreover a prot^gd of 
Sewappa Nayaka of Tanjore, from whom he obtained the village of 
Arivilimangalam in 1577 A.D. It is clear from the terms of this grant*^ 
that Vij.^s reputation as a scholar and a defender of the faith of Madhva 
against the attacks of the Mayavadins, was already made by 1577 : — 


7. The Arivilimangalam Plates of 6ewappa Nayaka, edited by T. A. Gopi- 
natha Rau, Epigraphia Indica XI/, 
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(I 

This must indeed have been so, for Vij. was a student of Vyasaraya who 
died as early as 1539. The Mysore Archaeological Report for 1917 
mentions another grant to Vij. by Sevvappa Nayaka in 1580 A.D. In the 
course of this record, it is stated that “ like the three sacred fires, (a) the 
Lord of the Ascetics : Vijaymdra Tirtha ; (b) the leader of the Vai^navas, 
proficient in all the Sastras : Tatacarya and (c) the sole Emperor of 
Saivadvaita : Appayya Diksita, used to meet together at his (Sewappa) 
court and establish the doctrines of their respective schools of philosophy: 

This epigraph furnishes indisputable proof that Vij. was a very close 
contemporary indeed of the celebrated Appayya Diksita whose stone- 
inscription dated Saka 1504 (1582 A.D.) on one of the walls of the temple 
of Kalakanthesvara, built by himself in his native village at Adayap- 
palayam (near Vellore) gives clear indication of the fact that the 
Diksita too had more or less completed his life-work by 1582 A.D.^® 

Vij. was an all-round scholar, a prolific writer and a great Yogi. He 
is credited by Vadindra Tirtha with proficiency in all the sixty-four kalas 
(arts) and the epithet is found applied to him in many 

of his works.^^ That this was no empty boast is clear from a few of his 
works bearing upon the Purva-Mimamsa, the Nyaya and Kavya 
literature. The Gurugunastava distinctly says that he wrote 104 works 

8. Text by the kind courtesy of the Assistant Director of Archaeology, Mysore. 

9. No. 395 of 1911. For remarks see also Y. Mahalinga Sastri’s paper on 
the Date of Appayya Diksita, J.O.R., Madras, 1929, p. 140-160. 

10. MM. Anantakrsna Sastri makes a desperate attempt in his Introd. to 
his edn. of the Nydydmrta-Advaita Siddhi, etc., (Calcutta Ori. Ser. 9, p. 64) to 
show that ‘‘ Appayya was already old when Vij. began to flourish and that Vij. 
criticised the Diksita only ajter the latter's demise These contentions of Sjt. 
Sastri have been dealt with by me in my paper entitled “ The Truth about Vija- 
ymdra Tirtha and R^acarya,” in the MM. Kuppuswami Sastri Com. Vol. II, 
Madras (in print). 

11. Vide his f^OTT^T (Introd. verses). 

12. Yet the author of the Madras Uni. His. Ser. No. XI, deplores that it is 
“nowhere stated what these works of Vij. are.” (p. 425) ! 
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(presumably to rival the one hundred of Appayya — and that he was a 
tireless champion of the creed of Madhva and a relentless critic of 
Advaita and Saivism: — 





Tradition has it that Vij. had once a disputation with the Vira-Saiva 
Guru residing at Kumbakonam. The condition under which the debate 
was held was that ‘‘if the Saiva Guru won, Vij. should join his Matha, but 
if the latter triumphed, the former should make over all his belongings 
to his victor. The discussion lasted for 11 days at the end of which the 
Saiva Guru declared himself vanquished. Consequently, Vij. entered into 
possession of the Saiva Matha at Kumbakonam ” (P. 552, Heras, Aravidu 
Dynasty of Vijayanagar and P. 346, of Ep. Ind. XIII) 

In the same manner, the Matha of Vij. to this day, enjoys the special 
privilege of taking out and entertaining in its own premises, the presiding 
deity of the Visnu temple of Sarhgapani at Kumbakonam, on a certain day 
in the year. The origin of this right which is being exercised to this day, 
by the representatives of the Mutt, is evidently to be sought in certain 
timely services rendered by Vij. to the cause of Vaisnavism is general and 
of the interests of the Sri-Vaisnavas of the Temple, in particulars^ 

THE WORKS OF VIJAYiNDRA 

(1-10) Commentaries on the Dasa-Prakaranas 

Glosses on all the ten Prakaranas have been ascribed to Vij. But so 
far Mss. have been brought to light of only two of them : the tippanis on 
the TS and TD. The former is preserved at the Pejavar Mutt of Udipi 


13. It may be pointed out here, that the 6aiva Matha referred to is the one 
facing the southern gate of the Kumbhesvara Temple at Kumbakonam, and which is 
now the property of the Pontifical successors of Vij. Vij.’s own Matha is situated 
at a distance of a mile north on the southern bank of the Cauvery river. In com- 
memoration of the victory, the street in which the 6aiva Matha was, was named 
after Vijayindra as “ Vijayindra Svami Mutt Street ” — which name still survives in 
the Municipal records of the town. The Saiva Matha is now in a dilapidated state 
and contains a few lithic images of 6aivite gods. It behoves the Svtoi of the 
Haghavendra Mutt, to restore the building and preserve it to posterity as a histori- 
cal monument. 

14. It would appear that the powers-that-be at the Srivaignava temple, have 
in recent years, tried to put obstacles in the way of the Madhvas exercising their 
time-honoured right and privilege. 
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(Palm leaf Tulu) and the latter at Mysore O.L. (C. 1888) as well as at 
Madras (R. No. 3412). A gloss on the Prammialaksana is ascribed to 
Vij. in the M. M. Sangha List. 

Tattvodyota — Tippani 

The name of this com. is given in one of the introductory verses as 
Th^ Mysore Ms. contains 1950 granthas. The author 
refers in the course of his gloss to his com. on the Nydydmrta : 

^ i (P- 48b) . 

(11-15) Sutra Prasthdna. 

Vij’s works under this head include glosses on the B.S.B. of Madhva, 
the Anuvydkhydna and the Nydyavivaraim, the AnubJidsya and the TP 
of Jayatirtha.^^ The glosses on the AV and the Anubhdsya are not 
attested by Mss. 

B.S.B. Tippani (Tattvamani-mdnikya-petikd)^^^^'^ 

This is evidently the short commentary referred to by Raghavendra 
in the beginning of his Tantradlpika : — 

‘ w ^11 

Tattvaprakdsikd — Tippani^^'> 

A fragment of this is preserved in the Madras O.L. (R. No. 1432) . The 
author says that his work is more in the nature of a summary of the views 
set forth in the earlier comm, on the TP. He has summarised the story 
of as given in the Tattvapradlpa and clarifies the 

term at the beginning of the TP. as a reference to the 

twenty-one “ falsche commentare/* after the manner of Vadiraja 
(Gurvarthadlpika ) . 

(16) Madhva-T antra — Navamanjari — i'rn)n 

We have a much-damaged Nagari Ms. of this work in the Madras O.L. 
(D.C. No. 4834 Vol. X) . It is a short argumentative work dealing with 

15. There is no com. on the Nydyasudhd of Jayatirtha, by Vij. as reported by 
Glasenapp {Madhva's Philosophie Des Visnu-Glauhens, Leipzig, 1923, p. 60). 

16. Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma, is one of his anniversary contributions on Vij. 
in the Hindu, Madras, speaks of a fragment of this work having reached him. It 
is also said to be referred to in the author’s Nym-Amoda. 

17. Presumably the same as the Nayamanjari referred to on p. 317 of the Vij. 
Sex, Com. VoL 

10 
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the Sutra Prasthana, and written in defence of the interpretations of 
Madhva. The of the Bhdmati and the Vivarana are 

quoted and criticised. The work is confined to the first five adhikarai^as 
of the B.S. 


(17-26) Commentaries on the Dasopanisad Bhasyas 

No Ms. of any of the glosses on the Upanisad-Bhasyas, traditionally 
ascribed to Vij. has been brought to light. (27-28). The same is the 
case with glosses on the Praineya-dlpikd and Nydyadipikd (on the Gita 
Prasthana) ascribed to him.^^ 

(29-31) Glosses on the “ Vyasa-traya.” 

Nydydmrta-lLaghu'i Amoda. 

This is represented both in the Mysore and the Tan j ore O.L. The 
Tanjore Ms. (No. 8108) containing 2650 granthas, is incomplete and 
covers only Paricchedas II and III of the original. It is by nature a run- 
ning com. on the Nym. free from digressions and quotations from the 
Advaita-siddhL According to Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma, reference is made 
in the course of this gloss to a bigger com. on the Nyvi. (Gurvamoda) . 

I have not come across any such reference. The com. called (Nym-) 
Kantakoddhdra published by Sjt. Anantakrsna Sastri, in C.O.S. IX, is 
not by Vij., as has been wrongly assumed . 


Nydya-Mauktikamald 

This is reported to be a com. on the Candrikd (of Vyasaraya) 
explaining some of the still passages in the original and criticising the 
views embodied in the bhasyas of 6amkara, and Srikantha and in the 
Sivdrkamanidlpikd and Nydyaraksdmani of Appayya Diksita. The scope 
of this work is thus both constructive and destructive : — 

=q II 


18. Pejawar 291, mentions a com. on the Nydyadipikd by name Bhavadipa, 
evidently the c. of Raghavendra. 

18a. For reasons see my paper on Ramacarya and Vijayindra Tirtha in the 
Kuppuswami Sastri Com. Vol. II (in print). 

19. Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma {Reign of Realism in I. Phil, p. 19) seems to 
be aware of the existence of a Ms. My information is based upon his. There is 
another Nydyamauktika-mdld (Mys. O. L. A. 44) in 630 granthas which is a 
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Vij.’s attempt here may be looked upon as the forerunner of the iSesa- 
candrikd which was in itself a complement to the Candrikd. For, the 
author of the Candrikd had confined his attention to the leading comm, 
of the Advaita and Visistadvaita schools alone, with stray references to 
the writings of Bhaskara and the Vrttikara. He had not noticed the 
Saivite interpretations of the Sutras attempted by Srlkantha, which were 
merely a Saivite rechauffe of the Sribhdsya. But the Srikantha-Bhdsya 
was suddenly pushed into philosophical prominence by the talented 
Appayya Diksita who headed the Saivadvaita (or more properly Saiva- 
Visisfadvaita) revival in the 16th Century and wrote his Sivdrkamani- 
dipikd and other works in support of it. And Vijayindra 
wrote his Nydyamauktihamdld so as to bring the Dvaitins’ criticism of the 
Sutra interpretations of rival schools, up to date, by bringing the bhasya 
of Srikantha together with its com. under his purview. He thus repre- 
sents a logical advance in the line of critical and comparative study of 
the literature on the B.S, attempted by the Dvaitins. Similar work 
was done in the next century by Raghunatha Tirtha. We learn from 
Raghavendra Tirtha^^ that Vij. has, in this work, dealt with the objec- 
tion of some contemporary critics that the syllable Om does not form 
part of the first sutra of Badarayana, as asserted by Madhva. 

Y ukti-Ratndkara 

This is the name of Vij.’s c. on the Tarkatdndava of Vyasaraya and 
a Ms. is to be found of a fragment of it in the Mysore O. L. {A-286) . It is 
referred to by Raghavendra Tirtha, in his c. on the Tarkatdndava?^ as 
well as in one of the introductory verses therein : — 



The Mys. Ms. runs to 3400 granthas and covers 1-11 of the original 
upto the discussion on Pramanya . ” It has beoen suggested that Vij . 
wrote only up to the end of The com. is full of 

tract establishing the supremacy of Visnu as against that of §iva and refuting the 
6aivite interpretation of such sources as the Purusasukta. It is also attributed 
to Vij. 

^ ITTfr 

(Candrikd-prakdsa, Mysore, p. 110). 

I (Mysore G.O.L.S. 74, Vol. I, p. 4.) 
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technicalities and besides the ri'yaya-Vaisesikas, the Bhattas, Prabha- 
karas and the Logician Narahari (p. 14) are criticised. 

(32) Prarnanapaddhati-Vy'dkhyd 

This com. on the Pramdnapaddhati of Jayatirtha (granthas 800), is 
a tough and short one. Tlie author comments only on those passages of 
the original which are not quite clear. It was perhaps for this reason 
that Vij.’s successor Raghavendra wrote a more extensive com. (granthas 
946) on the same text. Vij’s comments have in some places been severely 
criticised by Vedesa Bhiksu (in his com. on the Pramdnapaddhati), 
No attempt has however been made by Raghavendra to meet these 
criticisms of Vedesa. 


Original Works 

We know nearly eighteen works of Vij. of a more or less polemical 
character, dealing with doctrinal and interpretational issues. Most of 
these are available in Mss. 

(33) Adhikarana-Mdld * * 

This is supposed to be a work explaining the Mimaihsa rules of inter- 
pretation utilized in the Nym. of Vyasaraya. 

(34) Candrikoddhrta-Nydya-Vivaranam^^^ 

This is an exposition of the principles and Adhikaranas of the Purva 
Mimamsa, made use of by Vyasaraya, in the course of his Tdtparya- 
candrika, in support of the Sutra-interpretation of Madhva. The 
necessity for writing such a work lay in the loud complaints made by 
Appayya Diksita and other hostile critics of Dvaitism, that Madhva and 
his followers had treated the principles of interpretation evolved by the 
Purva Mimamsa, with scant resp^ect and had in many cases openly 
violated them. Such complaints had already been met by Vyasaraya, in 
his Candrikd and Nym., wherein he had shown that the charge against 
Madhva was wholly unfounded. But the complaints, taunts and sarcastic 
denunciations of the Advaitins continued with unabated vigor. The 
leader of the Advaitins in the latter part of the 16th century in S. India 
was Appayya Diksita. Even Khandadeva, the celebrated Mimamsaka 
from the North came to have great respect for him whom he styled a vete- 
ran Mimamsaka : The prestige of Madhva and his fol- 

lowers was thus at stake and it was Vij. who saved it in time by a series 
of tracts replying to the criticisms of the Diksita, then and there. The 
Candrikoddhrtanydyavivarana (T.P.L. 7854) is one such work in which 
Vij. expounds for the benefit of the critics of Madhva, the body-politic 
pf the Adhikarana-nyayas of the Mimamsa pressed into service in the 
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Candrikd,^ exhibiting in detail the subject-matter, the purvapak§a, 
siddhanta, etc., in each case. The exposition is in another sense, a very 
good commentary on the Adhikaranas in question. The work comes to 
a stop with B. S. i. 1. 4, after explaining the sentence : — 

’’ of the Candrikd thereunder. Among the 

Mimamsanyayas dealt with are (1) the ; (2) 

and (3) | 

(35) Appayya-Kapola-Capetikd 

As the somewhat offensive title indicates, this is a general rejoinder 
to the multifarious charges against Madhva and his works, brought by 
Appayya Diksita. Aufrecht mentions a Ms. of it on p. 23 of his Cat. Cat. 
and Fr. Heras refers to the work in his Aravldii Dynasty (p. 522). 
I have seen a Ms. in a private library at Kumbakonam. 

(36) Madhvadhva-KantakoddhdraP 

This work, known also by its other title of Madhva-tantra-Mukha- 
hhusanam,"^^ is a reply to the Madhva- (tantr a) mukhabhanga (mar dana) 
of Appayya Diksita and his own com. thereon called Madhvamata- 
vidhvamsana. The Diksita has, in his work, criticised Madhva’s inter- 
pretation of the first five adhikaranas of the B. S., for a sample. His 
point is that on the dualistic interpretation, the arguments lack cogency, 
the Adhikarana-Sariras are anything but satisfactory. The critic also 
levels a number of minor allegations against Madhva such as that (1) he 
is given to systematic and wholesale fabrication of Sruti and Smrti texts 
in support of his far-fetched ideas ; (2) that his Bhasya has nothing in 
common with others in the field, but stands severely alone and by itself ; 
(3) that the Bhasyakara has nowhere been anxious to keep abreast of 
the Mimamsa rules of interpretation ; (4) that he and his commentators 
have very often flagrantly disobeyed and at times utterly failed to 

23. A portion of the work ending with the alone, was 

printed and published from Dharwar, by Mr G. R. Savanur, imder a mistaken belief 
that it was the full work. I have the Ms. with me for the other four adhikaranas 
also. 

24. Mr S. Srikantha Sastri (p. 317, Vijayanagar Sex. Com. Vol.) is therefore 
wrong in treating the Kantakoddhara and the Madhva-tantra(mukha)-bhusanam as 
two different works of Vij. 
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understand the a, h, c of that Sastra, or have misunderstood its tech- 
nique ; (5) that Madhva has had the audacity to pose as an Avatar of 
Vayu and invent false authority for such a claim ; (6) that he is a clumsy 
and ill-equipped writer whose grammar and idiom suffer from serious 
flaws. 

To all these, Vij. gives devastating replies. He points out that 
quotations from unknown and untraceable sources are not wanting even 
in the Bhasyas of Samkara, Ramanuja and Srikantha and that therefore, 
the charge against Madhva alone savours of nothing but prejudice ; 
(2) that it is in Madhva that we have a philosopher who has refused to 
follow the fashionable track of the majority and who has not been afraid 
to think out for himself and speak out his convictions without fear or 
favour. Difference in outlook or methodology is what distinguishes 
one system from another — and the wonder of it would be when it is 
absent — not when it is present ! (3) Subsequent commentators on 

Madhva have more than made amends for the seeming indifference of the 
latter to the Purva Mimamsa. Vij. says that the critic’s cry of 
‘ Mimamsa in danger ’ can deceive nobody. He takes up a number of 
instances of alleged breach of Mimamsa rules, and shows that such has 
not at all been the case. (5) Either one believes in Avatars or not. 
It is not a matter which admits of argument. As for authorities, they 
are there. (6) Style and linguistic embellishments are not unfortunately 
the ultimate test of the soundness or rationale of one’s metaphysical pro- 
fessions.^^ They have reaby no place in the discussion. The proper 
attitude to the deliberate employment of archaisms in the writings of 
great men is to treat them as usages not certainly meant to be taken for 
current ones. Vij . quotes from the Candrika, the NS., the AV., the 
Tantraratna and Varadardjiya. The (adhikarana) sariras of the first five 
adhikaranas, are then systematically vindicated. 

(37 ) Cakra-Mlmdmsd ^ ^ ^ 

This is a tract (Mysore O.L. 4746, Nagari 90 ff) in which Vij. esta- 
blishes the Sastraic character of branding : basis 

of texts drawn from the Vedic (Khilas as well as extant Srutis) , Panca- 
ratra and Pauranik sources.^® Unlike many other works of this author, 
this tract is written in a clear and persuasive style. 


25. cf. (Bhag. i, 5 , ii). 

26 11 
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(38) Bhedavidyd-Vildsa^^> 

This is a controversial manual devoted to the establishment of the 
reality of Difference in its five-fold aspect on the lines of Vyasaraya’s 
Bhedojjlvana. A few pages of this work are reported to be available.^'^ 

(39) Nydya Mukura^^^ 

The Mysore Archaeological Report for 1917 (p. 17), reports that a 
Ms. of this work is preserved at the Raghavendra Svami Matha at Nan- 
jangud. It is the same work as is wrongly entered under the name of 
“ Nayamukura in the G. V. Catal. (Kumbakonam) , in the S. K. (1896, 
p. 43) and on p. 317 of the Vijayanagar Sex. Com. Vol. I have not had 
access to this Ms. 


(40) Paratattva-Prakdsikd^'^^ 

This (Mysore O.L.C-939, Dev. 49 ff ) is a criticism of the Sivatattva- 
viveka of Appayya Diksita^^ which (latter) seeks to establish Siva as 
the Supreme Brahman of the Sastras. Appayya’s thesis is directed 
against the beliefs and teaching of the followers of Ramanuja and 
Madhva. As a counterblast to it, Vij. wrote his Paratattva-prakdsikd, 
upholding the view that in the hierarchy of Vedic and Vedantic gods, the 
highest place is to be given to Visnu. The parties to the controversy are 
agreed that there are different gods possessing different names and 
powers and want to find out and identify the chief amongst them. The 
issue cannot therefore be cheaply dismissed from an “ Advaitic point of 
view.” On any theistic programme, the true identity of the one God is 
bound to loom large and give no end of trouble to earnest inquirers. 
Vij. patiently wades through the bulk of the theological literature 
available in his days and after a prolonged discussion of the texts, 
declares ultimately in favour of the supremacy of Visnu. The work con- 
sists of two parts, the Purvapaksa and the Siddhanta. 


27. R. Nagaraja Sarma, Reign of Realism . . ., 1931, p. 24. It is not unlikely 
that the work contains also a refutation of the Bheda-dhikkdra of Nrsimhasrama. 
There are no Mss. however in the Madras, Mysore and Tanjore Ms. Libraries. 
According to the description given of it by Dr. Nagaraja Sarma, it is “ a complete 
vindication of the thesis that Difference is fundamental of the cosmos. Authorities 
are cited in support and syllogisms intended to maintain identity are refuted. The 
scheme of five-fold difference is argumentatively maintained.” (pp. 24-25). 

28. Sri Vidya Press, Kumbakonam, 1895. 
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(41) Nydya-Samgraha^^^ 

[Brahmasutra] Nyayasamgraha^^ (Mysore O. L. C-2274) is a short 
metrical tract of Vij. giving the gist of the adhikaranas of the B.S. as 
interpreted by Madhva, after the manner of the Anuhhdsya. The fol- 
lowing would serve as a sample : — 

(42) Siddhanta Sdrdsdraviveka 

Two Mss. of this work exist, one at Mysore O. L. (A. 88) and the 
other at Madras O. L. (R. No. 1293) . The fragment preserved at Madras, 
contains only ten chapters, containing a refutation of the Ramanuja 
Siddh^ta. The author dismisses the classification of categories into 
six adopted by the Visistadvaitin, as defective and argues a case for the 
recognition of as a separate category (p. 5, Madras). He 

denies to the status of a Dravya and criticises the doctrines 

of (P' 32) and Vijayindra-parajaya (Madras 

X, 4994) of Kumbakonam Tatacarya is a direct refutation of the above 
work of Vij.^® 


(43) [Siddhanta] Sdrdsdraviveka 

A work similar to the above and directed against the Sivadvaita of 
Srikantha, is reported from Mysore (C-2331) according to a handlist of 
‘ uncatalogued ' books in the Mysore O. Library, sent to the office of the 
New Catalogus Catalogorum, Madras.^^ 

(44) Anandatdratamya~Vdddrtha^^'> 

This (Catalogus 570 and Oppert II, 9806) is another short contro- 
versial tract of Vij. directed against the school of Ramanuja. The subject 
of discourse is the gradation of bliss in Mok§a among released souls. 
Since even the Ramanujiyas are agreed that the released souls are 
debarred from participating in the cosmic functions of the Brahman 


29. Presumably the same as the “ Brahmasutrarthasamgraha ” mentioned on 
p. 317 of the Vijayanagar Sex. Com. Vol. 

30. ir^rTT | 

II (end). 

31. I am indebted to my friend Dr. V. Raghavan of the office of the New 
Catalogus Catalogorum, Madras, for this information. But an examination of Mss. 
has shown that C-2331 of Mysore, is, in reality, a different work. 
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(B. S. IV, 4, 17) and are still subject to the Lord and to such limitations 
as are irrevocable, Vij. finds it easy to argue that the bliss of the Infinite 
ever-free Lord cannot be the same as that of the human soul which has 
gone through Samsara and earned its deliverance by His Grace ! 

In his Nydydmrta and Candrika, Vyasaraya had passed severe stric- 
tures on some of the pet-theories, doctrines and sutra-interpretations of 
the Visi§tadvaitins. The thesis of Parama-samya was refuted by him in 
the closing section of the Nym. These criticisms were naturally resented 
by the R^anujiyas. The evidence of Mss. shows that close on the heels 
of Vyasaraya came a number of Visis^dvaitins, who strove to repudiate 
the attacks made by Vyasaraya on their system. The names of (1) Kum- 
bakonam Tatacarya ; (2) Srinivasa Acarya of the Sathamarsanakula, 
and (3) Mahacarya of Sholinghur, require special mention in this con- 
nection. The Tattva-martanda of the second (Madras O. L. X, 4894) is 
a refutation of those portions of the Candrika which are specially direc- 
ted against the Sribhdsya and its commentary : 

Vasudevakathayam hi Paundrakasya katha yatha | 
Vyasacaryakathayam tu Vyasarayakatha tatha 1 1 
Iti svapnopadesena desikanugrahena ca | 

Candrikodirita dosa na lagna iti sadhaye | ] 

Sadhyate Brahmasutranam sangatasangatarthata | 

Raddhantayoh svaparayoh Srinivasakrpavasat 1 1 

Duruktibhir dosagavesanasaya guruktisu bhrantimupeyusa rusa | 

Mahavisasivisapetikabhirdodusakan hanta vidanti musakan | ; 

(D. C. Madras X, No. 4894, end). 
The same writer also wrote a Pranavadarpana or Onfikdravadartha 
(Madras X, 4871), dismissing the belief of the Madhvas that the sacred 
syllable Om should be read as part of the opening sutra of Badarayana : 
Iha kecit atisahasino prathamam “ Athato brahmajijnasa iti brahma- 
mimamsa-sutre salcalaih pathyamdnam omkaram tadavayavam abhida- 
dhati. Tadetat pram^apathanuvartino nanumanyante. Tathahi . . .”3- 
In like manner, the Pdrdsarya-Vijaya of Mahacarya also has attempted 
to criticise the Sutra-interpretations of Madhva. 

A scrutiny of the controversial tracts of Vijayindra against the 
doctrines of the Visistadvaitins would at once show that they were them- 
selves reactions from his side to the attempted criticism of the Candrika 
by the Visistadvaitins. It would thus be plain that Vijayindra had to 
carry on a triangular fight with (1) the Advaitins, (2) the Vira-Saiva 


32. The Visistadvaitins must have greatly resented the attacks from Vyasaraya 
—all the more so because the great Vedanta Desika had called the Madhvas his 
nearest friends: “ Tatsannikr§tamapi va matam asrayadhvam 1 1 (Satadusanl). 
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schoolmen including the followers of Srikantha and (3) the Vira- 
Vaisnavas (Ramanujiyas) . His Pranavadarpanakhandanam is a direct 
refutation of the Pranavadarpana of ^rinivasacarya Of this we shall 
speak anon. 

Some idea of the fury with which the Visistadvaitins came to defend 
their system against the attacks of Vyasaraya and Vijayindra can be 
gathered from the title of one of the works of this period ; the Vijayindra 
Pardjayo?^ of Kumbakonam Tatacarya and the invective rhetoric employ- 
ed by them^^ which is conspicuous by its absence in the replies of Vija- 
yindra.^^ This Tatacarya describes himself as a native of Kumba- 
konam. He was presumably a younger contemporary of Vija- 
yindra. From certain remarks let fall by him towards the close of his 
work, it appears that Vijayindra was yet alive then tho’ probably too 
old. It was probably the same Tatacarya, that figures in Sevappa 
Nayaka’s grant to Vijayindra in 1580, We cannot say if Vijayindra 
again replied to the criticisms of Tatacarya most of which however, have 
been anticipated by him in his Siddhantasdrasdraviveka 1. And the 
thesis of anandataratamya has been sufficiently well established by 
Vijayindra in his Anandataratamyavdddrtha under notice. 

(45) Nydyddhva-DipikdJ^‘^^ 

This is a manual of the general principles of the Purva-Mimamsa 
system, written from the point of view of Madhva’s system, and presu- 
mably for the benefit of students approaching the subject thro’ the door 
of the Dvaita system : — 

Nyayadhvagaminam Madhvadarsanat gatisiddhaye/ 

Tanyate Vijayindrena tanvi Nyayadhavadipika// 

Besides giving a fair and clear exposition of the orthodox Mimamsaka 
doctrines as presented by the leading commentators of that school, the 
work aims at harmonising them with those of Madhva and his followers. 
The author says that tho’ there are works like the ^dstradipika lucidly 
explaining the views of the Mimamsakas, his work would be welcomed 
by all — especially those who are not equal to the stiff treatment of the 
former. It is understood that the work will shortly be taken up for 
publication by the authorities of the Mysore O.L. 


33. This work deals with nearly 22 subjects of topical interest in the Dvaita- 
vedanta and criticises them all. These include (1) Gunagunyabheda ; (2) Ananda- 
taratamya ; (3) Visesa ; (4) Avyakrtakasa ; (5) denial of Brahman's material 
caxisality ; (5) and the inefficacy of Prapatti. 

34. “ Vyatanicchrinivaso nayamanimMikam dhvantadaurgatyahantrim [ 

Tasmat apram^ikam Dhvantamatanuvartin^ avayavatvakathanam iti.” | 

35. See his introduction to the Pranavadarpanakhandanam* 
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(46) Srutitdtparya Kaumudi^ 

This is mentioned by name in Raghavendra Tirtha’s com. on the 
Candrika (i, 3, vol. 4, Mysore edn.) as well as in his Bhavadipa on the 
Tattvaprakdsikd (p. 101, line 12): — Atra vistarastu Gurupadakrta Sruti- 
tatparyakaumudyam jheyah | No further information is available re- 
garding this work or the nature of its contents. No Ms. also is 
forthcoming. 


(47) Upasamhdra-Vi^aya^^^ 

This is another of Vijayindra’s works bearing upon the Purva 
Mimamsa system. It is in the nature of a reply to the Upakrama- 
Pardkrama of Appayya Diksita, who in his work (Benares, 1904) pleads 
for the superiority of the upakrama (initial statement in a textual 
totality) over the concluding part thereof, in the settlement of the import 
of the whole, in case of any difficulty. Vijayindra’s work is just a plea 
for the soundness of the reverse procedure advocated by Madhva, and 
which has been ridiculed by Appayya.‘^*‘ 

The attempt to defend the position taken up by Madhva was first 
made by Vyasaraya, in his Candrika and other works in the light of 
some of the admissions and implications in the Mlvidmsd Sutras and 
their commentaries. It was carried still further by his eminent disciple 
Vijayindra in such of his works as the Candrikoddhrtanydyavivaranam, 
etc., and specially in the present one : — 

Gurupadoktibhir nyayair Upakramaparakramam/ 
Nirakrtyopasamhara-vijayoyam prakasyate// 

A complete Telugu Ms. of it is preserved in the T. P. L. (8086) in 1270 
granthas. Two other Mss. are available at the Mysore O. L. Vijayindra 
quotes passages in extenso from the work of Appayya and replies to 
them at length. He has discussed such adhikaranas as the Vedopakrama, 
Asvapratigrahesti and Apaccheda. He quotes from the Candrika, AV, 
etc. 


(48) Naya-Pancaka-MdldP 

A Ms. of this work is preserved in the Raghavendra Svami Mutt at 
Nanjangud. Its ascription in the Mysore Arch, Report for 1917 (p. 17) 


36. 


37. 

YqI 


**Yavanagurupadistasaucaprak?alanapaurvaparyavyatyasavat upeksaniyah | ” 
Not as it has been called on p. 317 of the Vij. Sex. Com, 
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to Sujanendra Tirtha, twelfth in succession from Vijayindra, is a mistake. 
The Satkathd (1896, p. 43) ascribes it to Vijayindra. 

(49) Vdgvaikhari^^'^ 

This is a short tract in 1900 granthas, of a miscellaneous character 
dealing among other things with the validity of the Veda, the scope and 
purpose of Bheda-srutis. The author seeks to establish God as a Person 
full of auspicious attributes and combats the doctrines of Nirgunatva 
and Avacyatva of the Brahman, which render the majesty of God 
meaningless. A Dev. Ms. of this work is to be found in the Mysore O.L. 
(2397C). 


(50) Ndrdyana-Sahddrthanirvacanam 

This (Mysore O. L. 4025) is one of the tracts dealing with the 
etymology of the word ‘‘ Narayana ” as applied to Visnu, and refuting 
the contention of Saivite writers like Appayya Diksita who have endea- 
voured to correlate it to Siva. The renowned Appayya Diksita is said 
to have given up the attempt with the significant remark that the cerebral 
nasal ‘ n ’ presents an insuperable difficulty to the Saivite attunement. 

(51) Pranavadarpana-Khandanam^'^^ 

A complete Ms. of this tract is preserved in the Madras O, L. 
(D. C. X, 4798) . The work is a reply to the contention of Srinivasacarya 
(Sathamarsana) in his Prunaimdarpana, that the syllable Om has no 
right to be read as part of the opening sutra of Badarayana. Vijayindra 
quotes passages from Srinivasacarya and replies to them in a more 
dignified fashion than his adversary has chosen to present the case of the 
Dvaitins : Athato brahma jijnaseti nyayagrathanatmakabrahmamim^sa- 
sastrasyadimasutrasya omkarah, etatsutravayavo naveti vipratipattih. 
Netyanye | Bhavatyeveti Vyasamatanusarinah | Tatra Anyesam ayam 
abhisandhih . . . 1| 


(52) Pistapasu-Mimdmsd^'^^ 

A work of this name is attributed to Vijayindra by Dr. Nagaraja 
Sarma on p. 23 of his Reign of Realism (1931). The catalogues of 
various libraries examined by me, do not mention any such work. The 
subject dealt with is the propriety of substituting flour-made ewes for 
live animals, in Vedic sacrifices which is followed by the adherents of 
Madhva. It is of course well-known that the system of Pi?tapasu-yagas, 
is as old as Uparisrava Vasu, in the Moksadharma section of the Mbh 


38. According to the Skanda Purdna (II. 9, 7, 29 ; 9, 13-14) Pistapasus have 
always been the Vedic law and the actual slaughter of animals has been due to a 
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The Advaitins and Visistadvaitins on the other hand are advocates of the 
slaughter of live animals. Vijaylndra’s arguments are said to be based 
not merely upon considerations of sentiment but the difficulty of procur- 
ing duly qualified rtviks to officiate at the yajhas, in a degenerate age 
like this. To minimise the risk, Pistapasus have to be substituted. Such 
substitution is sanctioned by the Mimamsakas and followed by all 
Vaidikas in respect of rites like the Sautramanl. According also to the 
law that a man shall sacrifice to the gods what he himself is in the habit 
of eating in daily life, actual slaughter of animals would seem to be un- 
pardonable, especially in the case of Brahmins. 

Belles Lettres. 

Besides being a powerful controversialist and commentator, 
Vijayindra was something of a poet and a dramatist too. His known 
works in this field are : — 

(53) Subhadrd-Dhananjaya^'^'^ 

A Sanskrit drama dealing presumably with the interesting story of 
the romantic marriage of Arjuna with Subhadra. We have a very badly 
damaged Nandinagari Ms. of this work in the Madras O. L. (D. C. XXI, 
12728) . It is very difficult to make out the writing in the Ms. 

(54) Ubhayagrasa-Rahudaya^^'^ 

Believed to be an allegorical drama written as a counterblast to the 
Prabodhacandrodaya and Samkalpasuryodaya. Aufrecht notices a Ms. 
of this work (Catalogus, p. 69) from Jy. Oppert 2504. 

Two more works attributed to Vijayindra Tirtha have been brought 
to light by Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma, in his article on Vijayindra Tirtha 
published in the Indian Express, Madras, dated 10th July ’37. These 
are : — 


(55) Kucodya-kuthdra^^^ 

A fragment of which is claimed to have reached his hands, by the 
Doctor. The work is said to deal with the “ Sutra-Prasthana ” of the 
Dvaita school and defend the particular arrangement of the subject- 
matter of the sutras adopted by Madhva and his commentators against 
the attacks of later day critics like Appayya. It is presumably the same 
work as is preserved in the Mys. OX., C-970, and wrongly (?) believed 


misunderstanding of scripture in later times. The Arya Samajists hold the some- 
what improbable view that in vedic sacrifices, the animals were never meant to be 
killed but touched 
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to be a commentary on the Candrika. Vijayindra is said to refer in this 
work to the Candrika saying that all the frivolous objections of the 
Monists have been silenced once for all in the Candrikd.^^ 


(56) Advaita-mksd^^^ 


This is reported to be preserved in Ms. at the Library of the Sanskrit 
College, Udipi. The title of the work would show that Vijaymdra’s work 
was in the nature of a general chastisement of the Advaita theory. It is 
believed to be modelled on such polemical tracts as the Bhedojjivana 
and deal with the metaphysical points at issue between Monism and 
Dualism. The occurrence of certain characteristic verses of Vijayindra 
in this tract confirms its genuineness as a work of that celebrated 
writer. The same cannot however be said of the Kucodya-kuthdra. 
I have since discovered a reference to the AdvaitaSiksd, by name, in 
the Nydyamauktikamdld of Vij. (Mysore A. 44): — 





II 


(57) Srutyarthasdra* 

This is one of the works of Vij. referred to by him in the course of 
a passage in his Nydyamauktikamdld (Mys. A. 44) No Ms. of the work 
has however been brought to light. 


(58) Yet another work — a theological tract attributed to Vij. is 
the Lingamuldnvesana-Khaadanam^^^ dealing with the Puranic story 
of Visnu’s going in search of the root of the Linga-form of Siva. 


39. Candrikadau vyaktatvat na kucodyavaka^h (Ms.). 

40. See passage quoted above from it. 
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Post-Jaya Tirtha Writers 

(Non-Polemical)^ 

By 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 
(Annamalai University) 

CHAPTER 1. 

VIDYADHIRAJA TlRTHA 

14. Vidyadhiraja Tirtha (1388-1412) * 

Vidyadhiraja was the immediate disciple and successor of Jaya 
Tirtha on the Pitha. His former name is said to have been Krsna-bhatta. 
He is assigned a ‘ rule ’ of sixty-four years in the Mutt Lists, which does 
not seem to be justifiable and which cannot be accepted without disturb- 
ing the otherwise settled chronology of his later successors. We have 
seen that the Mutt Lists themselves have pushed back the date of 
Madhva by two cycles, and that nothing more than the cyclic years re- 
corded in them for each Pontiff can be admitted as certain. Even these 
are in need of revision in many cases.^ Jaya Tirtha himself lived up to 
a good age and occupied the Pitha for 23 years. His disciple Vidyadhi- 
raja was evidently recruited from the Grhasthasrama (as has been the 
custom ever since). Considering these facts, it seems unlikely that he 
could have been on the Pitha for 64 years. The cyclic year of his demise 
is given as Ahgirasa which would correspond to 1392 A.D. But it is 
equally improbable that he was Pontiff for just four years. He is the 
author of not less than three learned commentaries and his literary acti- 
vities must have taken more of his time than four years. It seems to 
me then that the period of Pontifical rule assigned to him in the old Mutt 
lists, really represents the actual period of his life on earth : 64 years. 
He might have been about forty years old at the time of his accession in 
1388 and might have died in or about 1412 A.D. 

It was in the days of Vidyadhiraja that the first split in the “ Mula 
Matha ” into two, took place. Tradition explains that he was taken 


1. This paper is part of the writer’s forthcoming work on the History of 
Dvaita Literature, 

2. See for example the dates of Vyasaraya, Brahmanya-Tirtha, Vadindra etc. 
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seriously ill twice in his life on both of which occasions he was driven 
to the necessity of appointing a successor — the two to be so appointed 
being Rajendra Tirtha and Kavindra Tirtha. Rajendra’s line is now repre- 
sented by the Vyasaraya Matha at Sosale. Kavindra was the common 
ancestor of what now go by the names of the Raghavendra Svami and 
Uttaradi Mutts which branched off under similar circumstances in the 
days of Ramacandra Tirtha, the second in succession from Kavindra (See 
Table II ante ) . Vidyadhiraja died at Ergola, where his mortal remains 
lie entombed. 


WORKS 

The Satkathd (S. K.) throws no light on the literary activities of 
Vidyadhiraja.'^ But from other sources we gather that he wrote some 
three works two of which have been preserved in Mss. The other is 
known only through what appears to be a reference. 

Chdndogya-Bhdsya-Tikd^ 

The above is known only through the following allusion in Srinivasa 
Tirtha’s commentary on the Taitt. Up. Bhdsya : — 

It is quite possible however to interpret the phrase : 

“ so as to refer to Vedesa Bhiksu alone, and this seems the more 
probable interpretation— in which case, no commentary on the Chdn- 
dogya-bhdsya need be admitted for Vidyadhiraja. 

(1) Glta-Vivrti^'^'^ 

Two Mss. of Vidyadhiraja’s commentary on the Gita are preserved 
in the Mysore O. L. (C. 1343, Dev. and 2982 N.) The former, examined 
by me, is in a decaying condition and is very badly written. It is indiffer- 
ently styled as a Tika and as a Vivtti, The author adheres closely to the 


3. They are however alluded to in the introd. verse No. 6 of his C. on the 
Nydyavivarana by Raghuttama: 

srr*^ sr^n^ i 
^rT^rTT %siif^nTr^ 

* * * # * II 

4. G.V.L. Catal. Kumbakonam. 
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G. B. of Madhva ; but while the latter passes over all those verses which 
are philosophically unimportant, Vidyadhiraja generally supplies a brief 
comment to the less important passages also. He has incorporated the 
additional explanations of Gita-verses found in Madhva’s G. T. But for 
his own distinctive style and this method of treatment, his commentary 
would be little more than a rechauffe of the G. B. of Madhva. Cf. Vid- 
yadhiraja and Madhva on G. B. and G. T. on Gita ii, 45. 

Tlie style of the author bears a strong family resemblance to that 
of Jay a Tirtha, in its simplicity and directness : — 

^ ^ ‘ ^ 
^ II (Gita iii, 4) 

The commentary is mentioned by Das Gupta in his History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. 11, p. 443. 

(2) Visnn-Sahasrandma-Bhdsya^^^ 

A well-written Devanagari Ms. of this is to be found in the Mysore 
O. L. (C. 137), running to nearly 1650 granthas. The authors name is 
given at the end : 

Its importance seems to rest on two considerations : (1) that the 
Visnn-Sahasrandma is held in very high esteem by Madhva and (2) 
that Vidyadhiraja’s happens to be the earliest Dvaita commentary on it. 
There are other commentaries by subsequent writers of the same school, 
but they cannot be said to come up to the level of this one. It most pro- 
bably represents a sort of dualistic reaction against the Advaitic com- 
mentaries in the field, the earliest known of which is the one attributed 
to Samkara, which again some scholars are inclined to attribute to 
a later writer of that name belonging probably to the 13th century or 
later. 

The commentary opens with an invocation to Visnu, Vedavyasa, 
Purna-bodha (Madhva) , Sarasvati, and to the preceptors of the author. 

^ ^ ’TTOT ^ •> II 

(G.B. i. introdn.y 


12 
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The eflScacy of the thousand names of the Lord, is emphasised with the 
help of a quotation from the G. T. 

The author repeats the well-known observation of Madhva that 
each one of the thousand names is capable of a hundred explanations: — 

He does not however presume to give all of them for each or even 
a few of these holy names. He contents himself with indicating as many 
explanations as can conveniently be attempted by him and digested by 
his readers at a time. His venture is merely illustrative not exhaustive. 
It is left to the ingenuity of the learned to work out for themselves many 
more explanations of the kind : 

5r«F«TIsflf^ ll He has 

given only the necessary etymological explanations leaving out all learn- 
ed and abstruse discussion and application of the rules of Grammar and 
Etymology involved in the process ; I 

(P- 4) . Quotations are drawn 
from the AV, the Srutis cited by Madhva, the Ekdksara Nighantii, the 
G.B., Brahmatarka and the Mbh. T. N. 

A noteworthy feature of this commentary is that it brings together 
a variety of explanations of names and epithets of the Lord that lie 
scattered in the majar works of Madhva. Nearly a dozen explanations 
of the first holy name “ Vis va are given. The commentary is a very 
attractive one on the whole, and deserves publication at an early date. 

CHAPTER II. 

VYASA TIRTHA 
15. Vydsa Tirtha (C. 1370-1400)6 
i 

This Vyasa Tirtha ought to be distinguished from his namesake and 
successor who flourished in the heydays of the Vijayanagar Empire 
under Krsnadevaraya and his successor. Aufrecht,’^ P. P. S. Sastri® 


6. The S.K. places him about 1200 6aka, which is inadmissible. 

7. Catalogus Cat, i, p. 619. 

8. T.P.L. Cat. XIV p. 6225, 
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Vasudeva Sastri Abhyankar® and others^® have confounded the two 
Vyasa Tirthas and ascribed to the latter, works really written by the 
former. Aufrecht is again wrong (i p. 619) in making Vyasa Tirtha — 
“ the founder of the Vyasaraya Matha — a guru of Vedesa Bhiksu.^^ It 
would be well therefore, to adopt for the later Vyasa Tirtha the name of 
Vyasaraya with its variants : Vyasaraja Svamin and Vyasayati by which 
he is most widely known in Madhva circles. 

The earlier Vyasa Tirtha with whom we are here and now concerned, 
was avowedly a direct disciple of Jaya Tirtha.^- He was not a Pontiff of 
any Mutt and was what in Kannada is called a “ Bidi-Sannyasi ” (stray 
disciple) . 


ii 

Vyasa Tirtha seems to have contributed glosses to eight out of the 
ten Upanisads commented upon by Madhva leaving out the Isa and the 
Prasna commented upon by Jaya Tirtha. A commentary on the Mbh. 
T. N. and two lives of Jaya Tirtha — one bigger and the other a short one, 
are all the works written by him. The ascription of such polemical 
treatises as the Candrika and the Nydydmrta to himj^^ has to be rejected 
even on grounds of style. His commentaries on the Upanisads are men- 
tioned by Raghuttama Tirtha^ and quotations from them occur in the 
Bhdsya-dipikd of Jagannatha Tirtha^® 

(1) Aitareya-Upanisad Bhdsya-Vydkhyd"^ 

No Ms. of this commentary has been found. The only textual allu- 
sion to it is to be found in one of the introductory stanzas in a gloss on 


9. Edn. Sarvadarsana Samyraha, Bombay, p. 517. 

10. Madras University Historical Series No. XI, p. 424. 

11. This confusion is common to P.P.S. Sastri also (Vol. XIV, Cat. T.P.L. 
introd. p. xvii). The real Guru of Vedesa was Vedavyasa Tirtha disciple of 
Raghuttama. 

12. See colophon to his Anu-Jayatirthavijaya (Madras R. No. 1447-a) Vedesa 

also refers to him as (Chan. com.). That this refers to the earlier 

Vyasa tirtha is clear from a subsequent reference to the author of the Nydydmrta 
and Candrikd. 

13. See footnotes 7-10. 

14. JIfTfJRT I 

15. u. 1. 18 ; p. 268 etc. 
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the Aitareya by a late and more or less unknown commentator : K]^&* 
carya, of which a Ms. exists at the T. P. L. (iii, 1592) : — 

^ m II 

c 

(2) Taittiriya-Bhdsya-Vydkhyd^^^ 

(Granthas 400) . 

His commentary on the (3) Brhaddranyaka-Bhdsya, is a volumin- 
ous one running to 3500 granthas. Mss. of it are preserved at Baroda 
(O. L., AC. 3914), Mysore (C. 948) and Tanjore (iii, 1650). It is quoted 
by Jagannatha Tirtha and mentioned by Raghuttama at the beginning of 
his commentary. His (4) Chdndogyabhdsya-V ydkhyd is available in 
Mss. both at Mysore and Tanjore (1618), complete in eight Adhyayas, 
running to over 2500 granthas. It is quoted on p. 428 of the Bhdsya- 
dipika. The (5) Kena or Talavakdra-bhdsya-vydkhyd in 100 granthas 
was printed in 1907. It is a very concise commentary but quite read- 
able. The author culls pratlkas from the Upanisad-Bhdsya of Madhva 
tho’ not from the Upani?ad as such. (6) The Katha-bhdsya-vydkhyd 
was published in 1905. It is quoted in the Bhdsyadipika. That on the 
(7) Mundaka^P^ runs to 350 granthas and the one on the (8) Mdndu- 
to 330. The bhasyartha and the khandartha of the original are con- 
currently given. Of his com. on the (9) Mahdhhdratatdtparyanirnaya, 
a Ms. in Nagari is reported from Mysore (O.L. 5063). His (10) Jaya- 
tirtha Vijaya^^ is a metrical life of Jayatirtha in 5 cantos, of various 
metres. The first two are taken up with the doings of Madhva and 
his four disciples, notably Narahari (St. 4-28) and Aksobhya (31-68). 
The latter’s encounter with Vidyaranya (St. 43) and the 
arbitration by Vedanta Desika (St. 64) are referred to. The III Canto 
closes with the early life and marriage of Jayatirtha whose name is given 
as “ Dhondu ” (St. 5). The IV sketches his meeting with Aksobhya 
and the last deals with his conversion. No account is given of the Ponti- 
fical activities of Jayatirtha, except his devotion to Sarasvati (V. 8-11). 
The Anu-Jayatirthavijaya^^^ is a shorter metrical life in 34 sragdharas. 
Some legendary details are given about Jayatirtha. Here too, he is re- 
presented as an incarnation of Indra and to have been miraculously 
favoured by the Goddess Durga (St. 16) . The works contain nothing 
of historical importance or worth and their artificial and uninspired 
nature makes it difficult to believe that they were really the work of a 
direct disciple of Jayatirtha. 

15a. Published by T. R. Krsnacarya, Kumbakonam. 

16. Jayalaya Press, Mysore. 
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iii 

Vyasatirtha is the earliest Madhva glossator on the Upani^ads. He 
may, in a sense, be even said to be the first regular commentator of his 
school, on the Upanisads ; for, the ten Upanisad Bha§yas of Madhva, 
were but running commentaries on the originals. They did not give 
any word for word meaning of the passages, such as is to be found in 
the bha§yas of Sankara and his followers. Such commentaries from the 
Dvaita point of view were thus a desideratum — and Vyasatirtha address- 
ed himself to this task. He also commented upon the bhasyas of Madhva 
at the same time. The clarity of his exposition and the simplicity of 
his language are alike remarkable. It is on the lines chalked out by 
him that subsequent commentators like Vedesa, Visvesvara and Ragha- 
vendra have written their Khandarthas on the Upanisads. 

CHAPTER III. 

VIJAYADHVAJA TiRTHA 

16. Vijayadhvaja Tirtha (C. 1437-55) 

From the genealogical tree of the Pejavar Mutt of Udipi, given else- 
where, it will be seen that Vijayadhavaja Tirtha was the seventh ponti- 
fical successor of Madhva on the pitha of that Mutt. The story in the 
Satkathd that he was a disciple of Jayatirtha, seems to be due merely to 
a confusion between the names of Jaya-Tirtha and Vijaya-tirtha the 
grand preceptor of Vijayadhvaja. Both as the seventh suc- 

cessor from Anandatirtha and as belonging to an order of Balya- 
Sannyasins, Vijayadhvaja must undoubtedly have come ajter Jayatirtha 
who was the fifth in succession from Madhva. 

On the basis of a grant to Vidya(dhi)raja Tirtha of the Krsnapur 
Mutt of Udipi, in the reign of Harihara II (1377-1402) and of a gift of 
land to the same Svami^^ in the year 1409 A.D. by Devaraya Maharaya 
(1406-18) , we may be permitted to work out an average of nearly 20 
years of rule for each pontiff in which case Vijayadhvaja would auto- 
matically fall between C. 1437-60 A.D.^^ This calculation has also the 


17. See Madras Ins., ii, p. 871, Nos. 236 and 241. The Svami was the fifth 
Pontiff of the Mutt. 

18. He could not therefore have flourished “about the same time” as 
Vyasaraya, as airily remarked by a writer on p. 313 of the Vij. Sex. Com. Vol. 
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support of other dated inscriptions from Udipi bearing upon the Svamis 
of the Kmur^® and Sode^^ Mutts. 

Nothing is known about the early life and career of Vijayadhvaja. 
The S. K. (edn. 1896, p. 23), says that on one occasion, he had com- 
mitted the offence of crossing the sea in a vessel and thereby incurred 
the odium of the orthodox. He was very poprably a Tulu Brahmin 
like his brother-pontifs of the Udipi Mutts. He was an indefatigable 
writer and a sincere soul. His mortal remains lie at Kanva-tirtha, near 
Manjeshwar, ten miles south of Mangalore. 

WORKS 

Vijayadhvaja is best known to the followers of Madhva as the 
author of a voluminous commentary on the Bhdgavata Purdna called 
Padaratndxmli, It was printed at Belgaum in 1892 and is one of the 
representative commentaries included in the Variorum edition of the 
Purana published from Brindavan, in 1905, with many commentaries. 

The Padaratndvali is the earliest complete and standard commentary 
of the Dvaita school on the Bhdgavata. There have been many subse- 
quent commentaries on the Bhdgavata by writers of the same school, 
like Yadupati, Satyadharma, etc. ; but none of them has come up to 
the level of Vijayadhvaja’s epoch-making commentary, be it in stylistic 
grandeur, expository brilliance or comprehensive grasp of subject-matter. 
It is as luminous as it is voluminous, running to over 35000 granthas. It 
is one of the distinguished contributions of the Udipi Mutts to the output 
of Dvaita Literature. The text of Vijayadhvaja shows important varia- 
tions from the readings known to Jaya Tirtha, of passages quoted in the 
works of Madhva.21 

The Padaratndvali is a word for word commentary on the entire 
Bhdgavata unlike the B. T. of Madhva, which is merely a running com- 


19. No. 113 of 1901 mentions in a grant made in 1614, Vidyadhisa and Vibudhesa 
Tirtha of the Kanur Mutt, the fourteenth and fifteenth Svamis of the Mutt. This 
Vidyadhisa ought not to be confounded with his namesake in the Uttaradi Mutt, as 
has been done by Prof. V. Rangacharya. 

20. Vide inscriptions relating to Vadiraja Tirtha and his pupil in my Date oj 
Vadirdja, Annals B.O.R.I., XVIII, pt. 2, pp. 195-6. 

21. For instance in XI, 21, 43, Vij. reads which he interprets as 

J in his C on B.S.B. i. 1, 4, has < ^ interpreta- 
tions too are different. Cf. J. on G.B. ii, 24 and Vij. on Bhag. ii, 7, 42 and III, 5, 
39. 
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mentary on some of the crucial verses or parts of verses alone of the 
Purana. Vijayadhvaja is indeed very much indebted to the B. T. in the 
writing of his commentary as can be seen from the numerous quotations 
and extracts which he gives from it. It appears further from one of his 
introductory verses, that he had before him another commentary on the 
Purana, 22 written by his own Paramaguru Vijaya Tirtha : 

3^11^ II (verse 11). 

Vijayadhvaja’s object in writing his commentary seems to have 
been to supplement the B. T. of Madhva and defend it, where 
necessary, against contemporary criticisms. (See his remarks 
under III, 10, 9, 40, X, 75, 52; 10, 72, 12; XI, 13, 7). 
Both Madhva and Vijayadhvaja are found to criticise certain powerfully 
established Advaitic interpretations of the Parana. The former’s refer- 
ences and criticisms being, as usual, very brief and enigmatic in the ab- 
sence of a good commentary, Vijayadhvaja has ably supplied the want ; 
i, 2, 12, 22, 24 ; i. 3, 3, 34 ; IV, 22, 40 ; VI, 9, 28 ; VII, 3, 34 ; VII ;9, 10 ; 
XI, 7, 51 ; XI, 21, 43 ; IV, 29, 10 ; IV, 33, 16 ; III, 5, 10 ; XI, 10, 13 ; XI, 
15, 6 ; XI, 12, 20 ; IV, 24, 29 and VI, 4, 27. Besides making clear the 
nature and drift of Madhva’s criticisms of the Advaitic interpretations of 
the verses, he has many independent criticisms to offer against Advaitic 
commentators of the Purana : i. 1, 1, i, 2, 2 ; i. 9, 49 ; VI, 15, 7 ; VII, 3, 
34; i, 3, 32; i, 5, 10 ; i, 7, 37 ; i, 9, 49. Vijayadhvaja gives copious 
extracts from certain of these commentaries but in the present state of 
our knowledge, it is not possible to fix the identity of the commentator or 
commentators censured by him. It would be time to say when the 
earlier commentaries of Citsukha and Punyaranya come to be published 
and studied closely, if the views embodied in them tally with those cen- 
sured by Vijayadhvaja. As for Sridhara’s commentary, there are a 
couple of indications that Vijayadhvaja was acquainted with it ; Cf. the 
two on ‘ ^ ’ and ‘ ’ in II, 9, 31. It must however be added that 

there are more than fifteen places in the Padaratndvali where Advaitic 
interpretations of verses are quoted and severely criticised. But only 
in two or three stray cases do these quotations agree even remotely with 
the views expressed by ^rldhara in his commentary on those verses. In 


22. It is also probable that Vijaya Tirtha’s com. was on the BUgavata Tat- 
parya of Madhva, 
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most cases, he differs fundamentally in spirit^^ and letter^^a from the 
Advaitic interpretations referred to by Vijayadhvaja. Where he agrees 
with them, the occasions are of trivial account, having no textual or meta- 
physical significance in themselves — agreements so to say of an ordi- 
nary and inevitable kind : — III, 1, 23 ; III, 5, 10 ; 1.2,2; I, 10, 4 ; VI, 9, 
28 ; VII, 9, 10 ; I, 3, 8 ; II, 2, 16. On more vital issues, he is frankly 
dualistic in his interpretation even where a monistic interpretation could 
be thought of (i. 18, 14 ; VII, 3, 34) . He is even anti-monistic^^ at times: 
XI. 12, 20 ; admits the reality of the and the continuation of 

Bhakti in Moksa. With all that, Sridhara was an Advaitin (1, 5, 20) and 
there is much more than a casual agreement between his interpretation 
of Bhag. VII, 9, 10, and its criticism at the hands of Vijayadhvaja. The 
latter refers to two different explanations of the term here, the 

first of which is to be found in Sridhara’s tika. In II, 2, 16 ; there is a 
marked resemblance in wording and interpretation between Sridhara 
and the Advaitic view criticised by Vijayadhvaja. At the same time, 
there is nothing to show that Sridhara himself could not, in these cases, 
have gone back to the earlier commentators of his own school. The 
Gauraganoddesadipikd of Kavikarnapura makes Visnu Puri a disciple of 
Jayadhvaja alias Jayadharma Tirtha (1430-45) . Since Visnu Puri 
quotes Sridhara,^^ we may take the latter to have been a contemporary 
of Jayadhvaja himself. And since Jayadhvaja himself is not far re- 
moved from Vijaya-dhvaja, it may be assumed that Sridhara Svamin 
was more or less an elder contemporary of Vijayadhvaja. 

Though following strictly in the footsteps of Madhva, Vijayadhvaja 
does, on occasions, give additional interpretations of verses, not contem- 
plated by the former, which he nevertheless piously believes, could be 
brought within the range of his Master’s explanations : i, 1, 3 : 


23. i, 1, 4 ; 11, 9, 15 ; 11, 8, 14. 

23-a. 11, 8, 14 ; IV, 29, 20, where the reading is unknown 

to Sridhara ; IV, 33, 16 ; 1, 2, 12 ; 1, 2, 22, 24 ; i, 3, 3, 34 ; i, 5, 10 ; 1, 7, 37 ; VI, 4, 
27 ; VI, 15, 7 ; Vll, 3, 34 ; XI, 3, 34 ; XI, 12, 20. 

24. Madhva : sftq' 

(V.T.N.) (Caitanya 

Candrodaya.Bih. Ind. p. 156 and Sridhara on Bhag. XI, 24, 27; III, 35, 31; III 9, 3; 
i, I, 3; aTTrmrrJTTSr gSPTt (i. 7, 10) etc. 

25. II 
India Office Cat. VI, No. 2535, p. 1272, Col. 2. 


Bhaktiratnavali, 
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Under XI, 15, 6, we have in Vijayadhvaja, a valuable reference to 
the commentary of a certain “ Suka Tirtha,” on the Bhagavatar^ We 
know nothing about this commentator from any other source.^^ His title 
“ Tirtha ” would however suggest a Sannyasin of the Ekadaiidi Order, 
though not necessarily a Madhva ascetic. We have only a single refer- 
ence to him in the whole of Vijayadhvaja’s commentary, and in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, it is difficult to say to what extent some of 
the Advaitic interpretations criticised by Vijayadhvaja might have been 
directed against this commentator, had he really been (as is probable), 
an Advaitin, himself. 


OTHER WORKS 

Tradition ascribes to Vijayadhvaja a commentary also on the 
Bhdgavata Tdtparya of Madhva. But no. Mss. of any such commentary 
has been brought to light. It seems unlikely moreover, that he would 
have troubled to write a fresh commentary on the B. T. when he had 
already dealt with the original in his Padaratndvali and made ample 
quotations from the B. T. therein. Most probably this ascription has 
reference to Vijaya-Tirtha, the Paramaguru of Vijayadhvaja, who, we 
have seen, has been credited with a commentary dealing either directly 
or indirectly with the Bhdgavata Purdna. 

Of the other works attributed to him are (2) a commentary on the 
Yamakabhdrata (3) Dasdvatdra-Harigdtlidstotra,^^^^^ in praise of the 
ten Avatars of Visnu and set to music ; and (4) a Krsndstakam. 

CHAPTER IV. 

VIDYANIDHI TIRTHA 
17. Vidydnidhi Tirtha (1435-44). 

Aufrecht in his Catalogus Cat., calls him the seventh successor from 
Anandatirtha, probably counting Jayatirtha as the second instead of 


^rTT 

« Vij. XI, 15, 6. (re. Siddhis) 

27. Jivagosvamin, in his Satsandarhha, mentions Siikahrdaya' among a dozen 

standard commentaries on the Bhag. It is doubtful however if its author was 
really the ^ukatirtha mentioned by Vijayadhvaja. Jiva mentions Vijayadhvaja 
too with great respect: 

OtTJT... (P- 21,-22). 

28. M. M. Sangha List. 

29. It has been published from Udipi along with the Caturdasa-Stotra of the 
same author. 


13 
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as the jif^^ from Madhva. Vidyanidhi’s former name is said to have 
been Krsna-bhatta. The S. K. in whose Table of Contents, he is mis- 
called Vidyananda, considers him to have been a Tulu Brahmin, which 
is rather curious, seeing that he was the actual founder of the Uttaradi 
Mutt. He was the second disciple of Ramacandra Tirtha, the first one 
being Vibudhendra Tirtha. 

Absolutely nothing is known about the early life and career of 
Vidyanidhi. Tradition vaguely attributes to him a commentary on the 
Gita, of which no Ms. is known. His tomb is at Ergola. 

CHAPTER V. 

BRAHMANYA TIRTHA 
18. Brahmanya Tirtha (1460-77) * 

Brahmanya Tirtha was third in descent from Rajendra Tirtha. He 
thus belongs to the “ main line ” of disciples from Madhvacarya, and was 
evidently a Karnataka Brahmin. The Mutt Lists give his date of demise 
as 1467 A.D. This was accepted by B. Venkoba Rau in his Introduction 
to the Vydsayogicarita, It is however open to many objections. In the 
first place, it gives Brahmanya’s disciple Vyasaraya a Pontifical sway of 
over 70 years, which is too long. It also bestows upon the latter a life of 
93 years and more which is not also corroborated by other evidence. 
Venkoba Rau himself refers (p. cxiv-cxv) to a tradition, according to 
which Brahmanya died soon after a great famine. On p. 100 of his For- 
gotten Empire, Sewell says that about the year 1475 there was a terri- 
ble famine in the Deccan and in the country of the Telugus, which lasted 
for two years.” Venkoba Rau himself refers to two such famines which 
broke out in the years 1423-25 and 1472-74.^® The second one, it will be 
seen, synchronises with the date mentioned by Sewell. It is manifestly 
impossible that Brahmanya could have died in the first famine. The 
date is too early for him. We have therefore to assume that it was after 
the famine of 1475-76, that he died. The event thus cannot be placed 
earlier than 1477. 

It was to the blessings of Brahmanya Tirtha, that the parents of 
Vyasaraya (his disciple) , owed the birth of their children — notably of 
Vyasaraya himself. He lived mostly at Channapatna (in the Mysore 
State) which is mentioned in the Vydsayogicarita^^ as his permanent 
residence. There he had a Mutt of his own which was entrusted to his 


30. Dharvar Gazetteer, p. 405-06. 

31. P. 26 (Text). 
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disciple (probably senior) Sridhara Tirtha.®^ His other disciple was the 
famous Vyasaraya. 

Only one work is traditionally ascribed to Brahmanya Tirtha and 
that is a gloss on the Tattvaprakdsikd of Jaya Tirtha. No Ms. of it has 
however come down ; nor has the commentary been mentioned by Brah- 
manya’s disciple Vyasaraya in his celebrated commentary on the TP., 
the T dtpary acandrikd. The ascription therefore, does not seem to be 
well-founded. 


CHAPTER VI. 

SRIPADA-RAYA alias LAKSMlNARAYANA TIRTHA 
19. &ripddardya (1460-86)^^ 

Laksminarayana Tirtha, more widely known as Sripadaraya, was 
Pontiff of Padmanabha Tirtha’s Mutt at Mulbagal. He was the seventh 
in descent from Padmanabha Tirtha and the disciple and successor of 
Svarnavarna Tirtha, whose Brndavana (tomb) has recently been dis- 
covered at Srirangam. According to a tradition recorded in the Brah- 
manya Tirtha-Vijdya,^^ the mothers of Brahmanya and Sripadaraya 
were both uterine sisters. The cousins were in all probability, of the 
same age and lived up to the same age. It is indeed curious that both of 
them should have renounced the world and devoted themselves to the 
cause of their faith and what is more, played a conscpicuous part in the 
spiritual evolution of their gifted disciple Vyasaraya. Sripadaraya’s 
demise may definitely be placed after 1457, in which year, we have a 
grant issued in the name of his Guru Svarnavarna Tirtha by Vijaya- 
Venkatapati, son of Virupaksa. (Ep. Car. IX, Mulbagal 1) . 


32. This Mutt which survives to this day, is variously known as the Kundapur 
Mutt, Abbur or Cannapatna Mutt and so on. It has no direct connection with 
Vyasaraya tho’ in recent years a claim has been brought forward on behalf of 
the Kundapur Mutt that it is also directly descended from Vyasaraya and entitled 
to the appellation “ Vyasaraya -Matha ” which is denied by the Svamis of the 
Vyasaraya Matha at Sosale who claim and are universally acknowledged to be the 
lawful successors of Vyasaraya. There are misfits both in the genealogical table 
and the epigraphs cited by the Kundapur Mutt. Nor do the Svamis of that Mutt 
appear to have made any contribution to Dvaita literature. We shall therefore 
leave them out of further consideration here. 

33. This is merely an approximate date for 6ripadaraya’s rule. 

ll by Venkoba Rau, 

V2> 

p. Ixxiii of his introd. to the V ydsayogicarita ) , 
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Sripadaraya is further said to have been a contemporary of Raghu- 
natha Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt who came into power in 1444 and died 
in 1602. The Sripadarajastaka mentions their joint-pilgrimage to 
Benares.^^ From the same source, we gather that the former wielded 
considerable influence over Saluva Narasimha I, and was specially 
honored by him after his return from the Kalinga campaign (1476 
A.D.).^^ The fact also, that it was at the instance of Sripadaraya that 
his disciple Vyasaraya went to the court of Saluva Narasimha at 
CandragirP"^ in or about 1485-6, attests the position of influence which 
Sripadaraya held at the court of Candragiri. He must therefore have 
died sometime after the departure of Vyasaraya, about the year 1486-87. 

The only work ascribed to him is a commentary on the Nyayasudha 
called Vdgimjra (Nydyasiidhopannydsa-vdgvajra) of which a Dev. Ms. is 
available at the Mysore O.L. (C. 1560) . It is a lucid and attractive com- 
mentary in about 3500 granthas. The exposition is exhaustive^® and the 
style full of grace.®^ The author has in many places incorporated pas- 
sages"^^^ wholesale from the original NS. In spite of its many attractive 
features, it has not made much headway in traditional circles of scholar- 
ship, Even doubts have been expressed in certain quarters touching the 
correctness of the tradition which makes it a work of Sripadaraya. 

CHAPTER VII 

SOMANATHA KAVI 

20. Somandtha Kavi. (C. 1480-1540)* 

The memory of Somanatha Kavi, the author of a sumptuous biogra- 
phy of Vyasaraya, in Campu form, was first brought to the notice of the 
world by the late B. Venkoba Rau in his article in the Q. J. M. S. for 
1924. The work itself was published two years later. It has been a 
first class literary and historical discovery. For, besides being a con- 
temporary account of the life and doings of one of the foremost 
Thinkers of Southern India during the early 16th century, the 
Vydsayogicarita commands the admiration of all true Sahrdayas as 
a Campu-Kavya of great merit. As a historical work, its value 


35. iii, 5. (S.M.). 36. Ill, 4. 37. P. 40 Vydsayogicarita. 

38. Cf. The passage beginning with (P. 75a, b, Ms.) 

39. Vide p. ’’ 

40. Cp. P. 69 (of Mys. Ms.) and V.T.N. — tika of Jayatirtha. 

41. Curiously eno’ it is not even mentioned in the chapter on ‘ Literature and 
Art ’ in the Madras University Historical Series No. XI ! The same is the case in 
the Vijayanagar Sex, Com, Vol, too, 
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is even greater. For, not only does it add to the literary glory of 
the Vijayanagar dynasty in general and of its ablest sovereign 
Krsnadevaraya in particular but throws a new light on the extent of 
patronage accorded to the religion and philosophy of Madhvacarya and 
its exponents, by the Kings of the II and III Dynasties of Vijayanagar. 

DATE 

Somanatha says of himself that he was introduced to Vyasaraya, 
in the reign of Acyutaraya, by Narayana Yati. This Narayana Yati, 
(of the Aksobhya Tirtha Mutt, Kudli), figures in an inscription of 
Krsna-deva-raya, dated 1527 A.D. It is clear therefore that both 
Nariiyana Yati and his protege lived at least for some years into the 
reign of Acyuta. The Vydsayogicarita was probably completed about 
1535. It may be safely assumed that Somanatha flourished in the 
former half of the 16th century. 


LIFE 

As his name and those of his ancestors indicate, Somanatha was a 
Smarta Brahmin. His work and the spirit underlying it put one in 
mind of the com. of Appayya Diksita on the Yadavahhyudaya of 
Vedanta Desika. It certainly is an outstanding proof of the winsome 
personality of Vyasaraya, to have been able to secure so notable a 
biographer as Poet Somanatha. 

Somanatha gives us sufficient information about his personal and 
family history. We learn that he hailed from the village of Govinda- 
tirthapura, in the Tundira-mandala, near Kanci (P. 84). Tradition and 
certain resemblances in style, have led the writer of the English 
Introduction to the Vydsayogicarita'^^ to believe that Somanatha was 
on his mother’s side, a nephew of Ananta-bhatta — the renowned 
author of the Bhdrata-Campu. Somanatha’s genealogy is: — 

1. Yajva Bhaskara 

I 

I 

2. Devaraja Somapithi 

I 

3. Bhatta Gayamukti Bhaskara 

4. (Father) 

I 

5. Somanatha Kavi 


42. Bangalore Press, Bangalore City, 1926. 

43. The evidence on this point has been discussed by Venkoba Rau in his 
introdn. p. xlv-xlviii. 
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On his maternal side, he seems to have been connected with a 
certain Kalameghadhvari. Somanatha’s grandfather Bhatta Gaya- 
mukti Bhaskara, was honored by several sovereigns including Bukka 
and Harihara. II. 

His work is divided into eight ulldsas (chapters) and contains a 
little over a thousand granthas. It is written in the standard campu- 
style, full of puns, alliteration and other literary embellishments. The 
author has a perfect command over language and his expressions have 
all the naturalism of creative art. He does not strain after effect but 
is nevertheless a finished writer commanding ease and rythm. 

He says in the Epilogue, that he had his work publicly read out 
in an open assembly of scholars presided over by Vyasaraya himself, 
by two good readers and had it duly approved. The salient points 
and the historical kernel of the biography will be found under 
“VYASARAYA”. 

SECTION IV. THE AGE OF DIALECTICISM. 


Tho’ the first beginnings of Dialecticism in Dvaita Vedanta can be 
traced to such works of Madhva as the AV. and some of the Prakaranas, 
and tho’ its employment became increasingly evident in the Nydya- 
sudhd, Vdddvali and other works of Jayatirtha, yet, it may, for con- 
venience’s sake, be assumed to have started and developed in right 
earnest only from the begiiming of the 15th century. The history of 
thought and literature can never be squeezed into straight jackets of 
chronology and studied in “ Parts ” and “ Periods ”. Yet, in the inte^i^sts 
of a comprehensive survey, it would be necessary to have some kind 
of a definite chronological background and view the development of 
thought or literature in any given case, as a movement of intellectual 
energy along definite landmarks. One such landmark in the history 
of Dvaita- Vedanta and its literature, is indicated by the standardisation 
of the Dialectic Method, and its regular employment in the service of 
the creed, from about the beginning of the 15th century. The Prince 
and Father of this dialectic method was doubtless Vyasaraya Svamin, 
the illustrious author of the Nydydmrta. But its actual forerunner 
came a century earlier, in the person of Visnudasacarya. It is gratifying 
to note that this Visnudasacarya himself was a disciple of Rajendra 
Tirtha — ^the fourth lineal predecessor of Vyasaraya. 


44. A poet Kalamegha is said to “ have been a protegi of Saluva Gopa Tippa — 
one of Devaraya's officers governing a part of the Tamil country.*’ Madras Uni 
His. Ser. No. XI, p. 246. 
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CHAPTER 1. VISNUDASACARYA. 

21. Sad-darsani-vallabha Visnuddsdcarya (C. 1390-1440)* • 

We know nothing at all about the personal history of Visnudasacarya 
except that he was a pupil of Rajendra Tirtha^^ (1412-30) and had the 
honorific “ Sad-darsani-Vallabha (Master of the Six Darsanas) . 

His only work that has come down to us is the Vddaratndvali of 
which a much-injured Nagari Ms. is preserved in the Madras O. L. 
(R. No. 3167) and two incomplete ones, one in Devanagari and the 
other in Telugu script, in the Mysore O. L. (C — 1473 and 3098). A 
complete Dev. Ms. is also available with Prof. D. Srinivasacar of 
Mysore. 

The work is a polemical treatise devoted to the vindication of the 
principal tenets of Realism in Vedanta — such as the reality of the 
world and its values, the supremacy of God, the reality of Difference, 
the infallibility of Scripture (Vedas): — 

“ 1 
I?: qiTTOT II ” 

It is divided into five “Saras” (chapters), corresponding to the 
fine topics for treatment indicated in the above verse. Following the 
requirements of a the author has undertaken a dialectic 

refutation of the relevant doctrines of Monism. Its description there- 
fore in the Trien. Catal. of the Madras Oriental Lib., as a treatise 
“ narrating the principles of Dvaita- Vedanta ”, is quite jejune and 
misleading. It is a first-rate controversial classic which became the 
model for the more elaborate Nydydmrta of Vyasaraya. Certain 
quotations in the Nym* are actually traced to the Vddaratndvali of 
Visnudasacarya, by Srinivasa Tirtha in his com. on the former. But 
the passages are found also in the Siddhitraya of Yamuna. There is 
no doubt however that in the writing of his Nym., Vyasaraya was very 
much indebted to the Vddaratndvali, both for matter and manner which 
of course he has perfected and improved upon with distinctive touches 


45. Vide Colophon: 

” (Madras O.L., R. No. 3167). 

(last verse in the Vddaratndvali) . 

47. Vide his com. on: ” 

^ ” Nym. p. 48. (Bby.). 
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and contributions of his own. As in the Nym., an elaborate discussion 
of the real import of the so-called “Monistic-texts’^ like Tattvam Asi, 
EkamevadvitlyarrC is carried out in the V ddaratndvali. But the dis- 
cussions in the Nym., are as a rule, more elaborate and incisive. Over 
a score of interpretations have been suggested for Tattvam Asi : — 

“ lisif: I 

II ” 

Quotations and rulings from the Vyakarana and Purva- 
Mimamsa Sastras are introduced in profusion, to reinforce the 
Siddhantin’s doctrines and interpretation. This is also a feature com- 
mon to the Nym, And certain sections are designated as in 

the Nym. Still, there is a difference in methodology between the two. 
The discussions in the Nym., are carried on from the very beginning 
in the approved form of the Naiyayika — argumentation, with a formal 
statement of the issues: (Vipratipatti-vakya) and analytical refutation 
This is not followed in the V ddaratndvali, which is thus 
less formal in its tone — and procedure. There are references however, 
to the views of (1) the author of the Vivarana, (2) Sriharsa 
(Khandana — ”) and (3) Citsukha. 

There are quotations also from (what appears to be) yet another 
work of the same author — a Khandana-Khandana, which, to judge from 
its title, seems to be a criticism of the Khandanakhanda-Khddya of 
Sriharsa. This would show that the dialectic onslaught against 
Advaita, by the Dvaitins, dates from much earlier than the period of 
Vyasaraya, tho’ it reached its culmination only in the Nym. ^iTiat 
would again show that works like the Vdddvali, Khandanakhandana, 
V ddaratndvali, etc., were but the counteractions from the Dvaitins’ side 
to the attacks made on various types of realistic thought in such 
dialectical classics as the Khandanakhandakhddya, the Nydyamakaranda 
and the Tattvapradlpikd. There is thus no point in the complaint that 
one sometimes hears against the Dvaitins,^® that they were the first 
aggressors ! The conflict between Monism and Dualism (Realism) is 
too old to be side-tracked by such trivial considerations. 


48. There are quotations from the Sutras of Panini, the Mahdhhdsya, Kaiyata 

etc. 

49. And from the Vartikas of Kumarila and various Nyayas of the Purva- 
Mtm&msd. 

50. Witness the remarks made by l§yt. Anantakrsna Sastri, in his Preface to 
his edn. of the Nydydmrta-Advaitaaiddhi etc., Calcutta Oriental Series, No. IX. 

p. 37. 
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II II 

1% ?rrq^i ii 

^ q^qmqjr: qr |: — m s^qV^qq^qf^ ; 

9#T^qqq5?jqmqjqqi’qq^q[qq[^ft^^^#mqrqqKqi^ i mj fl— 
m q^^qg[r qm q^? ir^q^qfq 1^% qr ? 

qrqq qqfqq^qi^#feq: li 


In order to establish the truth that the universe runs its course 
under the control of some one person, let us, at the very outset, state the 
prima facie view on the matter. 

THE MiMAMSAKA VIEW 

In regard to this question, the Mimamsakas say : — A person 
endowed with the capacity to perceive all things directly cannot be 
posited ; for such a person is beyond the reach of all the pramanas that 
could possibly help to prove his existence ; (besides) there are several 
conclusive means of proof running counter to it (belief in such a 
person) . To make the matter clear — (It may be asked) is it perception 
or some other pramana that proves his existence ? (If the reply 
is perception, there is the further question) is it ordinary percep- 
tion (laukika-pratyaksa) or super-normal perception (yaugika- 
pratyaksa) ? The objects of ordinary perception being specific 
for each of the senses and being limited (to the here and noio), 
ordinary perception cannot serve to prove the existence of 
the supreme soul ; for, with its aid, all objects (without an excep- 
tion), knowledge concerning them, and so on, cannot be apprehended. 



iT?^JTff 1 ^ emq; ; qg: — 

^?IfTl|sBiTt=^^ I 

erj; fi ^r ? srflftf^w^r^JTF^^^ii- 

5Tf^ ^ ? 5ff|^f^3Ilf&T ^R??Tirf^lT^5f^q^fflr^5^^T|5Rl(tf^ 

snif^ 1 3{^ q ^^Rrf^fif: ?3r^rmf^52i#aif^^T^55fq^- 

I ^ i wi «irsiq^R[?wr- 


The instrument of knowledge which could reveal a person endowed 
with the capacity to perceive everything must necessarily have for its 
object (1) all things, notwithstanding their distance, their time of exist- 
ence and nature, and notwithstanding the factors obstructing their 
apprehension, (2) knowledge concerning all these, and (3) the capacity 
to have this knowledge. When it is impossible even to think of such an 
illimitable greatness ever becoming the object of ordinary preception, 
which operates as a rule (according to the specific capacities of the 
different senses) in certain objects which are capable of coming into 
contact with the senses at the time, how could we imagine ordinary 
perception to be the effective means of proving the existence of a person 
(endowed with such greatness) ? 

Nor could the perception of the yogin be a means of proving his 
existence. For, if it is a mode of perception, it too can only reveal 
present objects. Were it to comprehend objects, past and future, it 
would, like intuitive insight (pratibhd), scarcely be perception. Besides, 
(there arises the question) is the knowledge of the yogin bom of the 
senses or not ? Even on the view that it is sensory knowledge, there 
crops up the further question, is that knowledge born of the outer senses 
or of the internal sense ? It cannot originate from the outer senses ; for 
it is well-known that the outer senses, provided with the auxiliary 
causes, namely, contact with the object appropriate thereto, give rise to 
knowledge concerning those objects. That is why there is no possibility 
of knowledge concerning all things, (e.g.) silver, bygone objects, and 
whatever is screened from view, arising from the senses, such as, the 
tongue. With objects, such as silver, that do not exist at the moment, 
there can be no contact ; for contact presupposes two bases, and in the 



f 

=^— 2T?«f5r^5fJiq, ^ ^^5^^T^^^, ^^\ ^ri- 

%qr?i4Tr^s|^R i 

srfff^f^ffoT cIRqf^ 3H ^ 

^575lf^[^ w q^^qqf^W#^JTm li 

iTRIRI?^0IR*»T^R I aTTRIRTt^^ ^^fRF^^IrRsqni^ | iffii- 

^ STf^"^ ^r ^T^ci; I 

^ 5fr^2?^Rt=^ ^ 

absence of either basis, there is no possibility of contact. Therefore, 
contact with objects is required (for perception arising from the outer 
senses) . When the auxiliary cause is absent, how would the senses be 
capable of directly apprehending objects, such as by-gone things ? 

This may be expressed in syllogistic form : — That which produces 
a certain effect, when in association with a given auxiliary cause, cannot 
produce it in the absence of that auxiliary cause ; for example, 
the seed which produces the sprout, when in association with the soil 
and moisture, does not produce the same in the absence of the soil and 
the like. The external senses, in association with the auxiliary cause, 
namely contact with objects, lead to knowledge. Therefore, m 
conformity with this principle, the outer senses do not also lead to 
knowledge of the past object or the future one. It has, therefore, to be 
concluded that the knowledge generated by the external senses cannot 
override the rule herein mentioned with regard to objects (that they 
should be present at the time, unclouded and appropriate to the senses) . 

Nor can it (i.e., the knowledge of the yogin) originate from the 
internal sense. For it is only in the domain of pleasure and other 
internal states that the mind holds complete sway. If even in regard 
to knowledge of external objects, the manas were admitted to be the 
unfettered and unaided instrument, then, the outer senses would become 
superfluous. It would follow therefrom that none could be either blind 
or deaf. 

To express it in syllogistic form: — Without seeking the assistance 
of the outer organs, manas, whose precise mode of apprehending exter- 
nal objects is under dispute, cannot enter upon the province of external 
perception ; for in regard to this field the activity of manas is dependent 
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upon the outer senses. That whose activity in a certain sphere is 

dependent upon a given entity cannot act in that sphere independent of 
that given entity ; for example, the eye, whose proper functioning is 
dependent upon light, does not operate in its province, (viz., that of 
colour) in darkness. 

It is impossible for the senses even occasionally to transcend the 
limitations which are known to prevail with regard to the object by 
virtue of the merit acquired through the efficacy of the drugs administer- 
ed by perfected souls, of mantras (charms), austerities (tapas) and 
yogic concentration. For these (i.e., drugs, etc.) have for their result 
only the manifestation of the capacity inherent in the different senses ; 
and this capacity is well-defined (for each of them). Though the ear 
may have acquired excellent powers through a hundred drugs properly 
administered, yet it is incapable of apprehending such diverse 
qualities as colour and taste. 

To put the matter in syllogistic form : — The excellence of the skill 
belonging to the senses, external and internal, concerning which there 
is dispute, does not transcend its limits or bounds ; for it is sensory ex- 
cellence like the one perceived by us. Hence, sensory knowledge cannot 
make known bygone things and the like. 

Though the knowledge that arises at the culmination of the highest 
stages of concentration shines forth clearly and distinctly, whether it sets 
forth something additional to what is revealed in previous experience or 
embraces nothing more than that, such a knowledge has to whirl in the 
eddy of the one or the other of the two streams of remembrance (smrti) 
and illusion {vihhrama), and has no chance whatever of reaching the 
shore of validity {prdTndnya ) . There is much less chance of trying to 
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enchance its validity by stating that it is perceptual knowledge. If it 
were a perception, how could it transcend the well-known limitations 
with regard to objects ? If it were to transcend these, how could it still 
be perceptual in character ? Hence, perception cannot be a valid means 
of proof in regard to the person endowed with the superhuman power 
of experiencing all things. 

It cannot be any other pramana either. (If it be) is that other 
pram^a inference or scripture (dgama) ? If it is inference, is that 
visesatodrsta or samanyatodrsta ? (It cannot be visesatodrsta ; for) 
concerning the existence of God, who is beyond the reach of all the 
means of proof, no inference can arise ; since the birth of the latter is 
dependent upon the assurance of universal concomitance (avindbhdva) 
between the hetu and the sadhya, which, in its turn, presupposes the 
direct perception of what is proved. Indeed, those who are ignorant of 
fire would be incapable of understanding smoke as a universal con- 
comitant of fire. Nor is a mark of inference (linga) of the sarndnyato- 
drsta variety available in inferring the existence of a person who is 
competent to create all things and to perceive them directly. 

THE NYAYA ARGUMENTS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

The world, concerning which the question is raised : — Is it, or is 
it not, due to divine creation ? — is subservient to a single in- 
telligent entity ; for, like the body of one who is free from disease, it is 
constituted of non-sentient matter. Further, as the world is an effect, 
the ability to create all things and perceive them directly must be 
inferred to belong to its author. 
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Indeed, all effects such as pots, water-jars and houses are found to 
be created by intelligent beings who know the material and the auxili- 
ary causes and also know for whom and for what purpose they are 
intended-’ The objects under discussion, such as the earth, the moun- 
tain and the wide ocean, are effects ; hence it has to be concluded that 
they, too, have for their cause an intelligent entity. 

It cannot be contended that their being effects is itself unestablished ; 
for this is well established on the strength of reasons such as the 
arrangement of the parts. All objects, commencing from wholes which 
are not themselves the parts of other wholes (antydvayavi) and ending 
with the diads (dvyanukas) , are known to be constituted by the peculiar 
combinations of diverse parts which decrease (in number) in 
accordance with the scale of wholes ; hence it follows that ultimately 
four different kinds of infinitesimal atoms are the material causes of the 
world. As for the auxiliary cause (upakarana), it must be the unseen 
powers (adrsta) in the shape of merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma) 
existing in all individual souls (ksetrajna) ; for the initial movement 
(parispanda) of the infinitesimal atoms has for its non-inherent cause 
{asamavdyikdrana) their conjunction with the manifold souls associated 
with unseen powers in the form of merit and demerit (adrsta) which 
are appropriate to this movement. As regards the purpose (of creation) , 
it is the limitless and manifold forms of help rendered to the jivas, a 
help which is in the shape of diverse, fruitful activities performed by 
them. The self-same jivas who derive this help are the very 
persons for whom (sampraddna) the universe is intended. For the 
reason that these jivas are incapable of perceiving the merits and demerits, 


1. Compare Paninis sutra-karma^ yamabhipraiti sa sampradanam. I. Iv. 32. 
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even though they are inherent in themselves, why should it not be 
inferred with the aid of a mark of inference (Unga) of the 
sdmdnyatodrsta variety that there is a Supreme Person, who as under- 
stood from the Adhikarana-siddhanta, is different from these finite souls, 
who is competent to create all the worlds, who is endowed with 
a knowledge of all things, which is of the most excellent kind and which 
is natural to him, and who is endowed with lordship and power of un- 
surpassed excellence. 


THE MiMAMSAKA CRITICISM OF THE NAIYAYIKA VIEW 

The Mimamsakas ridicule this line of thought as being the outcome 
of arguments which are unsustainable and which are framed by the 
imagination of one who is ignorant of the methods of inference. To make 
the matter clear — What is the precise significance of the statement that 
the body, the world and the like are subservient to a single conscious 
entity ? If it is said that it signifies dependence upon that entity, (it 
may be asked) what is it that is dependent upon him ? Is it their 
origin or continuance or activity ? On the first two alternatives, the 
illustrative example cited would be defective in not possessing the 
sddhya. Indeed, the body is not dependent for its origin and 
continuance upon a single intelligent entity. All persons who share in 
the enjoyment of the pleasures and pains dependent upon a given body 
must also, equally with the person who owns it, be responsible for its 
origin and continuance ; since they are endowed with unseen powers 
(adrsta) appropriate to that enjoyment. 

The continuance of a complex whole like that of the body, which 
is in the form of the inherence of the whole in its parts, requires no 
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intelligent being apart from the peculiar inter-relation of the parts them- 
selves. Continuance, understood in the sense of breathing, which stands in 
need of an intelligent person, is not met with in the earth and the like, 
which are offered as the paksa (minor term) in your argument ; hence 
we fail to discern a uniform type of continuance existing in common in 
both the minor term (paksa) and the illustrative example (sapaksa ) . 

Should it be said that ‘ dependence ’ means having an activity subject 
to the control of a single intelligent entity, then, in consideration of 
instances like huge boTilders or trees or cars which could be moved 
only with the strenuous effort put forth by several strong persons, the 
argument is liable to be charged with the fallacy of vyahhicdra. 
Again, when the conclusion (namely, that the world presupposes an 
intelligent cause) follows from the very fact of the cosmos being 
constituted of (matter) , the addition of the qualification ‘ endowed with 
a knowledge of the material cause and so on ’ is superfluous. If the 
argument were to establish only dependence upon a conscious entity, 
then, the argument is liable to be charged with the defect of proving 
what is already well-established ; for this world has been created by our 
own past deeds (karma) as something fit for enjoyment by conscious 
beings, experiencers (hhoktd) . It is proper to admit that the agency 
for the creation of the world belongs only to the conscious beings posi- 
ted by both the rival disputants ; for this hypothesis has the merit of eco- 
nomy of thought (Idghava ) . 

It is impossible to deny agency to finite souls, on the score that they 
are not acquainted with the material cause and the like. For all 
intelligent beings are quite competent to perceive directly the material 
causes, namely, the elements like earth, and the auxiliary causes such 
as sacrifice (yajna) and gift (ddna ) , 
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Direct perception of the infinitesimal atoms which are the ultimate 
building materials is not required for agency ; because earth and other 
elements possessing at all times, as at the present moment, partial 
growth and decay which take place occasionally and gradually, do not 
secure at any time total annihilation or creation. 

(It is futile to contend that as yaga and dana become the causes of 
creation only through the mystic power (apurva) which they generate 
and as this power is imperceptible to the jiva, he cannot be the agent ; 
for) the mystic potency of activities which is referred to by terms, such 
as ‘ apurva/ may not be perceptible ; but, surely, the act itself possessing 
this power is open to perception. In fact, the potter and other agents 
engaged in producing objects, such as jars, do not enter upon their 
respective activities only after having directly perceived the potency to 
produce the effect residing in their material and auxiliary causes, such 
as, the lump of clay and the wheel. However, in producing objects that 
are desired, the utilisation of their respective material causes would be 
impossible to those who are altogether ignorant of their potency. But 
here, the manifold potencies of activities are learnt through scriptures. 
Therefore, let it be held that finite souls severally are the agents in 
creating everything in the world with the aid of their own deeds . 

Moreover, only that which it is possible to make, and whose 
material cause can possibly be known, is found everywhere to have a 
conscious being for its agent. For the reason that the earth, the 
mountain and the mighty ocean do not possess this nature (i.e., it is 
impossible to make them ; and their material causes cannot be known) , 
it is difficult to imagine how they can be regarded as the respective 
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effects of different causes. It is even more difficult to conceive how 
their material and auxiliary causes could become the objects of direct 
perception. Only an effect like the jar or the water-pot, which is known 
to be dependent upon an intelligent entity acquainted with material and 
other causes, is capable of leading to the inference that an effect must 
have for its cause a sentient being possessing a knowledge of that kind 
(i.e., knowledge of updddna, upakarana and the like). 

Further, in as much as an effect like the jar is known to be produced 
by a person who is different from God and who possesses limited powers 
and knowledge and who is endowed with a personality, and who has 
desires which are unfulfilled, the reason (hetu) cited by you, establish- 
ing as it does a knower answering to this description, is liable to be 
charged with viruddha dosa. For it establishes the very reverse of 
omniscience and lordship over the universe which is sought to be proved 
as belonging to the person who is suggested to be the cause of the world. 

(The Mimamsaka continues:) — There is no room for the objec- 
tion that if this were so there would be an end to all reason- 
ing. For, if the thing proved (lingin) is open to any pramdna 
other than that on which it is at the moment based, this other 
pramdna itself would dispel the contradictory features suggesting 
themselves on the strength of the mark of inference (linga). In the 
present case, however, when a person who transcends the reach of all 
other pramdnas and who is competent to create all things is desired to 
be proved, the reason (hetu) will, in addition to proving him, establish 
also all those features which possess invariable concomitance ascertained 
on the strength of positive and negative evidence, 
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The activities of a person in his senses are always invariably 
characterised by thought of personal gain or love to others. Since, in 
the case of God, none of these exists, the creation of the world cannot 
justifiably be ascribed to him. As all his desires are already fulfilled, 
he does not create the world for his own sake. Since at the time of 
dissolution (pralaya) the jivas are destitute of all the senses, body and 
other means of enjoyment, no sorrow is experienced by them ; as a 
consequence, creation cannot be the result of the mercy evoked by the 
perception of persons afflicted by sorrow ; hence, with the absence of 
the vydpaka (the invariably concomitant) , namely, personal gain and 
mercy, there must be the absence of the vydpya (that which is inherent) , 
namely, the activity of a sensible person. He who creates the universe 
out of mercy must have created it in such a fashion that pleasure alone 
is present in the universe. If it were suggested that he pays due 
regard to the past deeds of jivas, his independence would be lost. 

Besides, there is no rule to the effect that agency belongs only to 
that person who directly perceives the material cause and the like ; for 
in respect of activities, such as knowing, agency belongs to the soul even 
though the latter is ignorant of the auxiliary causes. Hence, in as much 
as the hetu, namely, ‘ being an effect ' is liable (for the considerations 
mentioned just now) to be charged with the defects of being un- 
established (asiddha)^ adverse (viruddha) and anekdnta (straying), it 
is impossible that the universe should have for its cause a person like 
the one suggested by you. 

This may be expressed in syllogistic form thus : — (1) Phenomena, 
such as, the earth and the mountain, are not effects, for the reason that. 
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like ether, they are thoroughly unlike what are well-known to be effects, 
or for the reason that here, unlike the case of jars, the knowledge of 
material and auxiliary causes is impossible to secure. (2) The 
infinitesimal atoms are imperceptible ; for, unlike jars and the like, they 
are exceedingly subtle substances. (3) The period under discussion (i.e., 
pralaya) is not charactei Ised by the absence of the world ; for it is also 
a period like the present one. (4) The body, the world and the like do 
not have God for their agent ; for, like the jar, they are effects. (5) God 
is not an agent, because he has no purpose in creating the world, or 
because, like the released soul, he is not possessed of a body. 

THE NAIYAYIKA REPLY TO THE MiMAMSAKA CONTENTION 

To these arguments of the Mimamsaka the Naiyayika replies : — 
The character of being an effect cannot be denied to earth (ksiti) 
and other substances ; because, like the jar etc., they are endowed with 
parts, or with activities while they are yet big in magnitude, or with 
forms while they are yet big in magnitude, or with wider and narrower 
generality (sdmdnya-visesa) while they are open to external perception 
and because of other reasons like this. We know of no distinct feature 
associated exclusively with a particular configuration of parts, about 
which it could be said ‘ This mode of configuration alone is an effect, and 
none else is.’ 

The contention that that alone can be said to be created which it is 
possible to produce and whose material and auxiliary causes can possibly 
be known may be true enough ; but the capacity to do and the power 
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to know can only be inferred from activity and knowledge. And 
since these have been shown to exist in respect of the earth (ksiti) and 
the like, on the strength of the reasons adduced already, it is clear that 
there is no special feature that could mark off the body, the world and 
the like from well-known effects, such as, the temple tower and the wall. 
No restriction to the effect ‘ The scope of activity is only this much ^ is 
noticed to limit activity to certain objects alone ; and if such a 
restriction exists, we may assert that this cosmos is impossible of 
production. If it is proved to be an effect, it necessarily follows that 
there is a person who is competent to perceive directly its material and 
other causes, and to control and direct the same. 

As in the case of the control of his own body and (senses) by the 
jiva, here also (i.e., in regard to the cosmos) control {adhisthana) 
consists merely in the proximity (to the cosmos) of a God possessed of a 
will conducive to its activity. With regard to substances (dravya) this 
proximity takes the form of conjunction (samyoga) ; and in regard to 
their qualities, it is inherence (samavdya) in that wherein there is con- 
junction (samyiikia ) . 

Coming to activity (pravrtti), that of infinitesimal atoms is merely 
change of place (parispaiida) . With regard to merit (dharma) 
and demerit (adharma) , their activity is simply their coming into associa- 
tion with appropriate place (desa) and times (kdla) and other auxiliary 
causes helpful to the starting of the fruits of deeds. 

It is wrong to maintain that the fruits of activities result from merit 
and demerit themselves ; for these and all other things not controlled by 
an intelligent entity cannot effect anything by themselves ; since they are 

♦In the printed books and manuscripts this sentence reads thus, without the 
negative particle, ‘ tabhyam dharmadharmabhyam phalam ’. But from the context 
it is clear that the text should be ‘na ca tabhyam ' 
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devoid of sentience. Though provided with auxiliary causes, such as 
place and time, the axe not controlled by a carpenter, an intelligent 
being, is, indeed, incapable of making objects like the sacrificial post 
(yupa). For the reason, that instances such as seed-sprout are already 
included in the palc.so (minor term), the suggestion that in view of the 
case of seed-sprout (where the non-sentient seed, not controlled by any 
intelligent agent, produces the seed by its own effort) the foregoing 
argument commits the fallacy of vyahhicara is the outcome of the ignor- 
ance (of the methods of inference) found in persons who are merely 
versed in the vedas. On the same count, the attempt to level the charge 
of vyabhicdra by citing the instance of pleasure^ and the like stands con- 
demned. ^ 

It is not right to attribute control to finite souls themselves simply 
because they are accepted by both the rival disputants; for the-jiva’s 
incapacity to perceive what is subtle and what is screened from view is 
well established. (Rather than admitting a separate entity, God, would 
it not be better to attribute this capacity to perceive the subtle and the 
hidden to finite souls themselves ? The answer is in the negative) for 
what is posited must everywhere be in conformity with, and not con- 
tradictory to, what is known. It is not well established that the incapa- 
city to perceive the subtle and the veiled belongs to God, as it belongs 
to the jivas ; because by means of other pramanas the capacity to per- 
ceive them is proved to belong to him. The person whose existence is 
proved on the strength of the argument already advanced is surely as- 
certained to possess in his essential nature the capacity to perceive all 
things and to direct them ; for ‘ being an effect ’ is invariably concomitant 
with ‘ dependence upon a competent agent.’ 

2. Since pleasure and other affective states, which are devoid of consciousness, 
produce, even in the absence of any control from an intelligent person, their appro- 
priate bodily responses, such as smiling, flow of tears and several organic and visceral 
changes, it may be urged that the argument « vitiated by vyabhicdra do?a. 
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The objection raised already (vide p. 162), namely that, as the 
hetu points only to limited capacity and fragmentary knowledge and to 
the absence of lordship, it establishes only the reverse of the qualities 
intended to be proved, is highly superficial ; for, clearly, the hetu in 
question does not lead to the inferring of limited powers and the like. 
In fact, for its own production any object that is being produced does 
not require on the part of its agent either the incapacity to effect other 
things or ignorance concerning them ; for, in as much as it would only 
lead to the inference that there is a person competent to make it, the 
absence of the capacity to produce other things does not follow there- 
from. When the production of an effect may well take place solely 
with the aid of knowledge and power concerning the same, it is quite 
unnecessary to consider what is wholly unrelated to it and what has 
nothing to do with it, namely the absence (of knowledge and power) 
concerning other effects, as being responsible for its production. 

Further, it has to be carefully ascertained whether what is said to 
be invariably concomitant (vydpaka) , namely, ‘ ignorance of other 
things and incapacity to effect them concerns all things other than the 
effect in question or certain things only. It cannot be ignorance pertain- 
ing to all things ; for we know of no such ignorance. Indeed, the potter 
is not ignorant of everything excepting the pot. If it be urged that the 
ignorance pertains to certain things only, even this suggestion fares no 
better ; for, so long as the object of ignorance is left unspecified, the 
argument is liable to be charged with vyahhicdra dosa in view of the fact 
that even in the absence of ignorance concerning any given object, agency 
is still possible. No one object has been specified in order to be able 

♦ The reading found in all books is ‘ . . . asamarthyam jnanam . . . ’ but it 
ought to be ‘ . . . asamarthyamajnanam . . . ' 

JAll books examined read ‘ kevalavyatirekasiddheh \ Perhaps a better reading 
would be * kevalam vyatirek^iddheh \ 
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to assert “ Only that person who is ignorant of such and such an object 
is fit to become an agent.” 

There is no need to contend that the agent should only be a person 
endowed with a body ; for this contention is liable to be charged with 
anekdnta dosa in view of the very fact of the activity of assuming a body. 
Indeed, the soul does not take up a body while being already associated 
with a body ; for, then, it would be impossible for the yogin to take up 
several bodies simultaneously. When discussing the nature of the soul it 
has been shown that it is only after relinquishing the former body the 
soul enters upon another solely with the assistance of vital breath 
(prana) which is induced to activity by past deeds which procure a fresh 
body. 

Moreover, the body which is the object of the controlling activity on 
the part of the self, the controller of the body, cannot intelligibly be in- 
cluded in the very body of the definition of the controller ; for one and 
the same thing being at once the agent and the object in the selfsame 
activity involves a contradiction. If it be maintained that con- 
trol, which is simply the possession of an effort conducive 
to the activity of the body, is known to belong only to him 
who is in conjunction with the body which is sought to be controlled, it 
has to be replied : ‘ let it be admitted that the controller should be re- 

lated to the object controlled ; since the control of a given object is im- 
possible to him who is unrelated to it.’ (It may be asked) How is it 
determined that this relation need not be the bodily relation ? (The 
reply is) “ It is for this reason, namely, that other objects also, such as 

* In preference to the two readings (i) astvekatattvasambandhasya adhi§thana- 
nupapatteh (Chaukamba edition) and (ii) astvekatattvasambaddhasya adhisthana- 
nupapatteh (Telugu edition), the variant reading suggested in the Telugu edition — 
nahyetat | kintu tadasambaddhasya tadadhifthananupapattel;i— hag been adopted, 
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the measuring rod, are controlled by one who is merely related to them.” 
Therefore, apart from what is required for the controlling activity, 
namely, mere relation to the object controlled, no other relation, like the 
relation to the body, need be countenanced. And it has already been 
pointed out that relationship to material and auxiliary causes of the 
cosmos exists in God. 

It may be objected that the causing of any particular form of activity 
in things other that the body is done only with the aid of the body ; for 
it is found that the power in the staff, wheel and the like belongs to the 
potter and other agents only in virtue of factors, such as contact with the 
hand. This objection too is untenable ; for the extraction and the 
scattering of the poison that has entered one’s body is observed to be 
effected by another by the mere exercise of his will. 

When the body is absent how, it may be asked, could the will to 
cause movements in other things arise ? (The reply is) Then is it con- 
tended that it is the body that wills ? If that is so, in its absence there 
will be no will. Should it be urged that the body (does not itself will, 
but) is the instrument (karana) in the act of willing, it may be replied 
not so ” ; for the mind (manas) is the instrument of willing. 

Has God, then, a manas ? (The answer is) “ Quite so If it be 
said that in that event, certain common features, such as the possession 
of a body, merit and demerit and the absence of sovereignty, would have 
to be attributed to God ; the reply is “ not so.” For this objection is set 
aside on the very strength of the fact of the world having a competent 
agent, a fact inferred with the aid of the hetu that it is an effect. 
Moreover, since even when the body perishes contact with manas 
has been admitted, in as much as it is an eternal organ of sense, the 
argument is vitiated by anekdnta dosa. In fact, only that much which is 
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relevant to the inductive relation and which is in conformity with what 
is perceived is admitted. Since a person whose body occupies a limited 
area, whose knowledge is limited and whose action is subject to merit 
and demerit, is incapable of creating the world composed of the primal 
elements and what is constituted of these, and possessed of a structure 
inconceivable even by our minds and an extent which is boundless, it 
has to be concluded that there is an agent who is endowed with illimita- 
ble knowledge, sovereignty, and power and who, without requiring the 
body, is capable of creating all the worlds with the sole aid of his will. 
If it be said that in instances such as the jar no invariable relation 
between the character of being an effect and an agent of this descrip- 
tion is observed, (we ask in reply) is the relation of smoke 
with fire of a description which exists on the dense hill side, which 
is never experienced before, which is huge in volume and fed by an 
enormous quantity of fuel ever noticed in the kitchen ? If it were so, 
on the perception of a particular kind of smoke it could be inferred that 
on the hill-top there is fire of that description. If it be said that when 
a certain kind of smoke is found in a given place (to be concomitant with 
a particular kind of fire) that kind of smoke will be capable of leading to 
inference of that kind of fire in that locality alone, and that a fire of a 
different description, even when it is not noticed in the illustrative 
example, could still be inferred with the aid of the inductive relation 
of smoke in general with fire in general, in consideration of the pak$a 
wherein it resides (in this argument it is the hill), (we ask) how is it 
that when we maintain the same position it fails to appeal to your mind? 
Here also the character of being an effect, which is known in examples, 
such as the pot, to have an invariable concomitance with dependence 
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upon a competent agent, when noticed in the case of earth and the like, 
points to an intelligent agent, who is capable of producing them and is 
hitherto unknown. Just as by ignoring the place where fire is found, 
the time of its existence, the fuel by which it is fed, the size and other 
characteristics of fire, the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire 
alone which is responsible for its very existence is established ; even 
so by eliminating the special characteristics of the agent, such as, the 
absence of lordship (anlsvaratva ) , the possession of fragmentary know- 
ledge, the character of owning a body, of being subject to merit and 
demerit, and of being human, universal concomitance of an effect with 
an intelligent agent merely, who is competent to make it, is ascertained. 
Hence, there is no special feature marking off these two cases. 

(Difficulties arise when it is insisted that all the special features 
found in the illustrative example should be found in all the cases coming 
under that vyapti. For example) : — When an object, which is in con- 
junction with an all-pervasive substance and which possesses move- 
ment, is known without exception to be everywhere associated with the 
possession of touch, how can the mind'^ whose conjunction with the soul 
is inferred from consciousness, pleasure and other special qualities of 
an eternal substance, be devoid of touch (sparsa) ? When what is com- 
posed of wind and what possesses visible magnitude is found to be 
invariably concomitant with the character of being the object of the 
sensation of touch and is also found to have a particular abode, how 
can the opposite character be met with in the sense of touch 

3. The Naiyayika raises this objection against the Prabhakara school, and not 
against the Bhatta school, of Mimamsa ; for the former believes that manas is atomic, 
while the latter maintains that manas, like the dtman, is all-pervasive (vibhu). 
And on the Naiyayika view that there cannot be any samyoga between two vibhu- 
dravyas, manas cannot be in conjunction with the soul. 

4. Some entities constituted of vayu, such as prana, apana, viyana, udana and 
samana, dwell only in particular regions of the body. For example, prana is said 
to dwell in the heart (hrdi); and samana, in the navel (ndbhi). And the air outside 
is cognisable by the sense of touch. The sense organ for touch, however, has the 
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When either the colour (rupa) or the contact (sparsa) of fiery 
objects must invariably be explicit, how could it be admitted that these 
two are never explicit in the eye, which is inferred to be fiery, for the 
reason that it is the instrument for cognising colour ? 

If it be said that it is so admitted (i.e, that the eye is devoid of 
explicit rupa or sparsa) for the reason that the belief in the special 
qualities (i.e., explicit rupa or sparsa) appropriate to the respective 
cases is contradicted by effectual non-apprehension (yogyanupalabdhi) y 
even though the character of being fiery is attributed to these (i.e., the 
eye and so forth) whose existence is inferred from a knowledge of their 
activity, and for the reason that on this admission (namely, that the 
special features found in the illustrative examples should be inferred to 
exist in other cases as well) , there would be an end to all inference ; (it 
may be replied) well, if that be so even in the case imder discussion it 
may be admitted that these qualities do not belong to the creator of the 
world, because the special qualities of the potter, which in your opinion 
would have to be attributed to the creator of the earth and the like, are 
likewise contradicted by non-apprehension and because such an admis- 
sion would mean an end to all inductive generalisation. Thus, the two 
cases are in every respect similar, except your prejudice. 

In fact the following arguments are met with (1) The infinitesimal 
atoms and so forth, the precise manner of whose activity is under dis- 
pute, act under the direction of an intelligent person ; for they are non- 
sentient and whatever is a non-sentient object, acts in this way ; for 
example, the ball and other non-sentient objects. (2) All activities, 
internal and external, concerning which there is difference of opinion, 
presuppose the perception of their material and auxiliary causes ; be- 
cause, like the activities of the examples cited in the previous argument, 

entire body for its adhisthana and not merely a particular region thereof. Nor is it 
the object of the sense of touch. 
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they are effects. (3) The infinitesimal atom is perceptible ; because, like 
the jar, it is an object of knowledge and is an entity. (4) The world is 
dependent upon the will of a person ; for, like our own body, 
it is devoid of consciousness. (5) All intelligent persons act 
only under the control of a single intelligent entity (i.e., God) ; for 
by standing in need of contact with their bodies they enter upon their 


* In the Chaukamba and Telugu editions the following variant reading for the 
text commencing after the word and ending with 

is suggested : — 
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I ( 2 ) ^ q;q5r^qfq^qiTTq, q^t!?qg 1 

Except for the two new arguments which this passage sets forth at its end, it con- 
tains no substantial change . These arguments are : — 

(1) The world existing at all times, the past, the present and the future, 
possesses a continuance and a destruction which are subject to a person endowed 
with a group of qualities, such as power, appropriate thereto ; because it has mani- 
fold wonderful shapes inconceivable even by the mind ; for example, pictures and 
dolls which are well known to have their continuance and so forth subject to a 
very competent person. (2) All things denoted by the expression vibhuti possess 
the characters of being supported by (ddheyatva), being controlled by (vidhe- 
yatva)f and existing for the sake of (iesatva) a person ; for, in the manner of one^s 
own body, they constitute his body. 
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activities, like the sense of touch and so forth. (6) The world, which 
is the object of all this dispute, points to a single Supreme Person ; be- 
cause, like a country ruled over by a supreme monarch, the world con- 
sists of sentient and nonsentient entities. 

H: He He H« 5le 

He He ♦ H: He 


The text of Isvara-Siddhi available is only this much. 
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515? i^m ^ 53?T?T^ fi ^q^q^sqi 1 ?tt 3 ?! 

^T3F5^ I ^ 

f^, ^q;3R[ 3»Twqf^q?RqT^q qf^q% 

q^rqpTiqRsS^q ^s( ^■., q g ^qqj 
I 



6 

5I53[RT ef^Tfl- 

>33 RraiR^sf^ I ^ ‘ ’ . I^f3[- 

52?^^ sgcqf^qlsr^^q ^,^ i 

— 53?f[^*i ^211 ?T| 5K!T^*T; i 

i(mk i 5i5^^ km^ i 

3I^^a[^q ^ grfiq^ | qqr T2?k^5?£f??1JTl 

^ I q«3frq^^23Tk^ I ^ 3 

q?^«f5JT*lijn W3I*n^*l I ®Tq 3ir«f5[5^r^nigr^q^iq^: I Sfqjq^rtq 
T^ I 21SIT — k^- 

^oT'T?^*TTRcir«iff?£[rf^r«iik’?rk, fq^prq? k^qq^wR^T«i^fk?iRis?^- 

k*TR ^— 



m m-. srnnoqq^qqr^ f§[^ i}^^ ^^^:qrqrJ2(f^5iq fq#5- 

»raT3#3I fT^n^lT kofk^ I am 5^q; ij^q^ ^^TT^: I 

^mm'— 

3R«?»ll^Fz?T jpiq^q qrw ^r^ftjpTiTRfaqg ^l^^f^qf- 

^ if ?i^q^ qr I k'T^ww^wim •?? 

m^TR: I ^ %7n5r5irk5 smrjqqqpq^; | %qim' 
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i f^Ftr flgn- 

^ terr# f^^r^fr^T ^isi? 

£fi?M?r^ssrT»Ti'J2T^2?, sisTmoT^r^ =g, 

1 qRt02l^«R«J SOIfRRi;, 
#rR?iJTra:, 3T^^?Tr^^^Jii§[r ; m-. \ 3TW2i^«Rf3 ^>- 

fTJTR. I 5?r»TTo??^rf^JT^ qnrpq^q 

oq^^{[qgi[[^^rroi ^ sTRpqr^sizi- 

^TRFI I | 3TJfT;Tfjq|^q^5^q^qfiTf^[^. 

EfRpq I m: qR ?tr ^fl^* 

qRR ; II 

W^R^it sri^THR ^qrf qq , s^iR i m fl— M- 
qoifq^q^^qq^Rq^qRqqj q^qf^si^^qq;r5rq5^^rtq RRpqq; i ‘ aiq 

^ qqR«l55 fq ‘ ft I 3T^ q|^- 

iqjRfqq i i??r mm^^ ; ^ Rf^f^rsq; i 

?R^TRF?fT^q qr^FR finfRqsq^^ i m ir^RFqfr^q ^n^q?- 
q^qsq^fjjf; qqf ^^qnT?qqqrqRsft ^q ^^qrq 
qt^q sq^qfq, mj $rq^q^ fq^qiqfq^^FqqqWsTt firq^qsq^ 
q t^q; I ar^ firqRaqsf^^qT^qrqpq^q qRqsq^qj^qrq^q qrqRORq- 
gqqq^ 1 qrqriq f RRqsq^qjqiqr arqv^qir^ ^rq^ ^iq qrqrqrq: i 
qrq^q fiiq^q q^rs'^q i 

%jqrq5T5iTit^^ f^^P^rq qqmrqqmrqrqq ffrq-^qif i qqqr^- 
qqr qqroi^qrqqrq^ 1 ^ qf q i ri ^i^i^qgqrft q R R - 
^ cRraj^rrqifrfr q^q^i^^^r^qrql^ ^q§rq5q55«?^ i ^ ^TM^q^oi 
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qor^r i ^ 

3 ■f[R^-^5q^^J?TTiTRI^R[f^^ ^755Vq^ I ^i\ 

JIF3T?T?| Wi, I 

qnrioqJlitsn ^ 30T^RTTl[Jir I arf^ 3 I fl 

3^qr?T^ I ^ \ 

qTJTPJTJj; I STJWT ^ W ^ROI^i,^ ?rfI>T3if^ | 

52?^^TRrrasr[>TP2T?2?rf7 m - 1 

^cf^ 3T[|I^q Rimoq^q 1 n;^JTfq ^ f^d^: I 5rWI02?Fq 

HTSfl^SSfrJTP^^ 1 srWP^^T^I^?: I 3Rq[^^f[^f^f|q^ qjjTIoq- 

^R RRToqR^Rf^^f^ ; q g RRoq^RiTRR | mW^ =?\-?rfi^5 

qRroqq#g^ ; qqi sft5Rq[^^^qRq?irJl4 f^tr«f^JTcqfiTRRiTi- 

m-. I ^^JTif^q^RJTqf^ ,- i sr 

JE^jsirin’Rgtrrfrsrr^ %?ft?r! II 


m gtf%?rf*i<i3r 3T?2?«n^2#: 

35iw^^qrf^«r i "ilqW pqrii^TOqr:, 3Tfqt=qqlq^5qrf^qrf^- 
I 3^»Tcir3HiR'jrRqqT^q:-#> ?fr ^ 9R*r?q«ir- 
JT ^ ^flf^qnf^qjqkrqR: i 

S^^qqqJTgqq: l ^5r#fq =q 'iq!333^5igf^qqqj^inqij; I 

^5f ^srqfqRj f| ^qi#0I q^cfs#^ 
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»IPI^3ra^^WfRq|T3>Tqf^f^% I 315rpw^qifa^rf^:— 

sfte ii ’ 

f% I m fl—?. 2?i5^ 3T?q«i srfr^?? |f^ I 

JTfI^T% I ^gr??i¥5qTTitsf^^^iI^^ f^- 

I 

R. ^5T^f^rT% #R^ ?3i^fir^jriqfq r 

?fml^ ^ ^5icrf^ sn?# ( ^5t^ra 

#3^R3T^i^jR2? sfR^Rqw^ ^ 5rf?r^ i ^JTT?:R^i^^wf^«ii- 

\. s^T^fRRi:— R ^ 

I ^ uMfs =?i#- 

I ^ ^ g^cI^r^R|s;q«in?qi^%RTq%: | 

fRI?^»rf^ gf^5«l^?2WR5F: I ^i\ 52?^fRPT«?rfT'Tf«?r 

V. q:q ^#ftqJTt^^ vr^mlsJTrq^ ^ JTq^ ( 

OT# 5rf^^5F5?: I ^ ^^\^) I 3T%C2?;qsn- 

#cf m rt SRq- 

Cl 

I I aTRRJTklT^ 

»TT521’3 I cR«Tf^5rfirr3?^R^qWR»n^2?ff^rRf^f^f^ | 
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r: I I 51^ 

I 3f§«r I 

qcft^^T, ^1%5I sri^^ I ST^; ^?qT^5iT«rF«l«ir3'T'?T2n 


I ar^ f^2?^^¥rr^Tf%: l qcTt???r ^JTRTt^%Ri , 
I ^k^ TR»Tr«l f^Jir ^irr ^tif^^i i 3?Tf%JTT?i- 
I gf^; r| 

mkm I m\^ \ ^ i ^ 

?gr f? JTf: 1 ^ ^51^ffT^ 5 

JTf: I M #?Ri?- 

^ ^#{r mmi Jinr i m i 


f% ’5RTf^^^:qnigrT?^?ftR: tl 


^ »nfi^n?iw?T^%Rr ^ ^jtrit ^- 

R^im I R 5 T mfr:— i ^rq rj ^ 

^«ra[R I R «33 q^5I ^=s?l^ I qqq^ 

f RJTgjftql I 3T^ q wqf»raf- 

w^T^bnu^Ri^T: — ^ =q§55r^^qMr§q5r^ 
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II JTnrWf: n 

II Jmt to: II 


>7^^ m # 7717 =^ I 
3Tp:57^7T5^WR#i'5^^ II 

1^ ^^?7J|r; II 







'Tre^OTfq: 


5 


Tf'TTJTf^f^TT^I^^t iTfS rf 





f^JT: | 



t ^—m°> 

R. ?5WH?II:— qto. 

qro. 











?WR5r Jpl^^T !!|f^^T$JTr: II 

‘STSTI^ ^ I 





^fT«ll ^ 5^ I 3T8p2?2|Jl^g^1^ 

»pTFT[f^5T^r?f(^0^^^1 f39TN^:| T^sTff^'^qrfR^^f^^^rR- 
SS^^R: i 5^f^lRIR?R|JTRRf( m^l: 
I 


0 3nTr?RT- 

^W. 511^ ^^g^RRTJIT ^fef- 

f^?TJTnn: ^ i 


5T3 SWnfr 5RW 





\. 3[^T«r?f^r5^«^— Tfo. 

5FnfftR5rrfl:=^RnT— qro. 
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1^: I 5lsiT^— ^ ^ 

52T^JT4fir?P3; I 

^ ^ ; STggrW'^FSTT^^irl^: [ ^ , 

f| ^ f| if^JT 1 sqnr^^agF- 

jtiofT^ <?5^;T«^q^ I ‘^f^qifq q qiiPT^qr i 

sFqjFWTFT# ^'^qrq^?rqq»FqTq; ^^qi qq^q^r^g^rqq^qiqqrq- 
qtf^Fi: ^"q 5fqqRTqiqr%T%qrqq^ra i ’^iqqrqjRq^qri^ifsf^* 
q ; qqf’^kqrqqFFq^: i 

qg 3^55^[HFTrlq^ ^Mrqi'-'qqqTqqiq ^Trqrqi q ‘ai^ 
qrrqjq.’ ^ ^^fWq qq^ JMTqq^rq:i 3T^s^fqqR^:qqqrq^T%^ 
q^qq^fqqT^iqrrqqM^fq=^q^^ Wq^tqFoftqqiq^q i 

3^^^^ ^qqiHFrr^ q qfq|q^q:i q ^ 

qrf^i ^rqq5r^3q^fif^f#T ^q^i 3^^; qrqjqt fe%T#q 
^f^qR: qqf^ I 3r-:qqqF? qqqFqFq^^q^qTRtPqMfq: qrrqqjqsi qqf^ i 
qqw3f^^scqf^g[^qT i 

3Tqqr 3Fft^^ qqrsqqq^ •i^qw^^qrqrqf^qrq; ^nq^gf^qR# 
^:i arqqr 3i^qqqTqf^^q1^rq?qqftqqi qr^qq^qq^q*^ 1 3T%itq^ fi 

R. fip(qqr% f^— q^- 
f^qft— qio. 
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^^5rTf^ ^ ^=^rr^: i ^fl f^=srRf^c?i^, ^ iw^^tr^- 

RT%JR4l5RRmr^ROT^?snT^^3Tf^^ srr^ttq ^1?^ i 

»?^| ^Rfl^'Tf^RRT^ ^^TPIRT- 

?) ^r rr- i ^ rt^- 
3T;z|^5pRRI^f¥^R I 

SJI1%|3^^ I ^ RT?fF:2R^ R^^t^FR^- 

RHRR^: R^^^jif^ukRi^ ^ 3^R: RR^ RRR^ I m. R^«iRRT^TO- 
RlWR^RtRRR^k^^RRT^ftoikRRH RlRR^^^i^Rld f^R?RR: I 31^- 
fHRr^R^sf^ Rcl:RfRPR?RTR%^q;t 31^ 95^^- 

Rfts'iRR#^^R?RR;^ gSgJRF srRRRTRR^ RIRfR=RR: R5^R ^kRRf- 
R 9^fR II 


3rtMr^ — 

RfT^T 9 l^^TTRr 3^R^ ^rRR>R: I 
^Rr|55R?ROTRfR 1| 

9,iRJl°^f^R^rRRk^lRR ?^RR | 
RRTOIT |i^RRT#RR^ II 


R^«RR^{^^|OR%Rf?r Rf%5FRtS5^{:, ^RSfPRRJ# R^- 
R?RkWRfRRcfW%5FR^S^^ ^ ; R^RiR; I 


IR^SR%R— RFo. 



Wft 


5 


^ cTT^Ti JTt t ^f^- 

I ^ W-m, I ^ ^Tlf^ 

'm ^l^r ^^f?TT ’^i^r i ^ ^ 

II 

^3 ^r ^ ^.sr^rrirr^^ i ^ ^iT?ft3?r- 

^ i ^ ^«r iTJTrorar»T5f!^3 ? 

3=62?^— JirMf^f^k^T^r;^ ^ i arn 3 3^fiRiT% 1 

3 tR m I 

JT 3 31T3TOFI WK^TF^'Ffl^Fl ^¥^3. ; ^\- 

T^f^l?iJT:? I 

SfFF^lSr^cR: I =^3#if1^ Rfvqf^n^Zfrfrq^: I 

^ ^ ^Jifc^f^qr: ^^^ Rm^JTri^ter 1 m- 

^ 5rFF[[W|55jf 1 ^ 

ggg^R swR 1 31^ I 


%. ?f^ TOMfiJn^— qro. 

=1. qro. 
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jfticnTm 


3^ I 

%f^:— 

3Tfi[^2?[5»{^?pTJT^?ir^f^^ 1 

%T^ ^»T[f^: ^ ?T^ II 

O^ N3 

f^^^JTf^: ^^uiIJTf^ I 
f>| 3% ^f^ETR^ II 

‘i3;6f^g[3^q;’ ‘ 

sT^qr ^ I ‘ ^Rt 3TRiw%i^?i»rr^ t^’ 

RT^ ^ ^ I ^fr%5^0TT ^f^5qrfI?T^- 

^3[ip|#nfg[^2TR^ sr^ wm\^ i 3 

— 


RPR ^ ^ 11 

3?ft2?Tf ^RPPSRkR rrpr; i 

5Rr^: 'Tf^R R R M II 

RPrWri ^ 

^»j: , ci^R^Fl^ I Rsrrf^ ^^»r?qjkRRRr r — r i^- 


R3R5R— 



V % V I. Rl. 
R. n. q;. \. R. v^. 



jppft m 


1 


?l«ir JIFT ?T #«T: qicjpfq I 

I % TFF^ 2} ^ *M1’, ‘SSPTT- 

FTIJT IT^ | =^— 




^ I ^ ^ ‘ qq;|qr3?552F3; ’ I 51 5qp ?q i qR :| 

sqiwcra *FTqqr '^rrs^^i^ui | i q;qf^ ^ q^d- 

35RRR21WI 


qf mt^ ^PRRq ^wi\ ^5^:’ 
q I ‘ #T ’ # ^qi ^ RRR#f 

‘ 5[RT: ’ ^rq|Rq=qq 5FTI'(lqiH^«l^q;?qlfifqiqJ3[_ I sqpTr^i'iqrqt q^foTT 

q^q^^M 5IJTT^fg ^^>^^q^qqqk^ q R5qq<^t^f^ ^ ; %q- 
^R[iri;i f^?iRTTqq^q%^ sqTqR: I ^r^flqrqfcrftet^f^rfqigr^^q^ 
^iJTRq # I ^ qjqRT^^pi^R^ q;4fN?FRR q?Tfq=qR: qj^ ^ 
11 





3TTT>'^. 


srPTW^T^Hf: — 

m ^ ^ II 

51^ ?Tr^5r?i2?l5to I 

^ I 5WR«» I fl— TTPTR^^- 

3Tt ^Ti«tr(^rO Sfq^ I R^f^JTR- 

qrJTro^T»3: 1 

If ^ ‘35t^^ 5Tr^:’ Cc^rr^ 3^?JTr- 

?r=5f?wf<ii^ ;tt^ ^ w ^-, 
3^^mkf 51^ i 

^3 ^?«WfOT ¥|^ I 
w^r# f?rfe«R: II 
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3ira:’ q^ i 

JT <3;F1^wri«RR 

p3r?JT?n'^F^^'jr ^?rr’^r^oTtF?F^F5r(F^ 

^TTJTI^JlTSFTdffrf^ ^^qT^OT j sff^ 

^5^ ^fsjiTt^ I d9fT^ 155?Tq|R5fq 51^- 

?To^l%’^PWfOT ^ ^f| — qf^j: 

f^qti^li^: ^■‘n;qqi[f|, ^^qqqiT^’ %^- 

STmoTTf^l ffeq Rl^qiTT^I^: fkfkdf:, ^^- 

f^ar^q ^^Tqrqfr4 f^%d[;, r|- 
^[JTFT^qqq^ d^=5^5^??quiRq;Rl( ^dT^T fv‘g:g?Tf% m 

R»q?q[?d^^4dRRtdf4^gw?Hr^ % h ^qf?) 515^ qqtJit- 

?fd I ar^: i%5f4 2q5a[Fq qfqioq 

4^RRrmi^ s^^fk qpTFq qfdq^iJd (liq 1 

am aTr|: — 

5RTRM^ qqq k\kRR)4q)R I 

^ =q q;^Sdt gr^ ^nWTTiJrsF: || 

qq — qio* 

=^. fqwq — qio. 

2 
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^ 1%^sf^ 5K^ m\f^ snr^jRoi^ W ^ 

^af qw^rni^^^r^i; i arpi^ 3TiT?^|f^«[ i 

^J|g ^qRT%- 

^<iRP=SRI^q^?Tfir?5F|^ ?s^| JI ^5[iT5If?Tf%qiT5fqr^TT^ff^^ ; 

^q%^iR=rFi;i ^ ^ 5^*^; 

d ^ 

^qf^^IiT^^RT 5T#RJ^f^^R^2ir 3T^^RT ^{%^- 

^g[fM ?^, ci^f^r 5f ; 3JTq5?T?nTH-=^ 

siit^itWst^^ 3TJi?|3rTqr^rgfl^fiR?^jn^^N ^oii 

pjq;; f^Ri^i ^ ^ 

s^nf^^T ^ sTir^fj^^sgq^tirnr i argir- 

5*I#nloT q^q[^ ?T^ifTRl=E^5r^TW[W 1 3R1 

5RcT: I 

( MR |g ^| f»R^ II 

5rn^[^ tei^ftf^, ri^3^ ; 


1. 5iM:— sraq:. 





li 




sr 4*W sfj^ I 

^wm\i %^i^- 

f^, ^ ^^5?TPT^; m ^|; 

^ ^ ?ff?sRT ’^ptWt ^jprrl'JT q^ sp^ ^ ; 

^rT^i q^ qqi swiirt?^ ^ sr^ci^, 


m sprq^ ^rqj^^nri^irWT^qqt: q^nw^q^qrqj^q^: 

^ irq wrr^\ q^, ; ST^^q^ ^K^^|q5RDi[. 

qf^R 5Tq^^Tgqq%: 1 ^iCKf^^n^qqj^qRffcTqqffq qf^^rm qRRgqq?^ 
^ =qT3^ i ?rf^r4^qici i ^ qiNJTf^TRi^gqq^TORR^ w\- 

3iq 5r#f^rgq^<'J||Pl ; 3R^ 

q^, g# q w ^^: ; m 

sf^sgqi^ wm?fi q l wii\ felisfq i^€tqi^- 

3i5^§N^q qi^q^^R Fr%^5ITTrq^ ^TFFlwrpJTqjfqfq IfSiRT- 

k^ m \ 


3^:— 

qql^Rqt qm qw i 

qqt^fqq^ ii 

qjq^TPRqi^i^f q^pq^r i 


f| qiqqsiw qq^ifqq^qqp^ qqpq q# ; 51% qq^JipiRT qqnqqqf 
^{^^cq^qgss^; I 
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i 51 ^^ ^ 3w^5pmsik^t«iwrT«5t^ l 3=521^ — 
f| mA 1 'T^^r ff 1 

I q#H<T^^TF% I SWM^- 

^ I m I flf^ 5T^ 5fff%^lf^'«?Ft^ ; 

m sfjf^lT^TO:, 3Tq«q^r^%#;Tr??Tf^i%:; 2isfr(^?)^^- 

^k%:, 3TTOJlf^q[ 5RT??RTJlT^ff%: | 3T^: Rlf%l^l%T«i 

srI^i^ I 


^ ^ ‘#RJTf^ ‘ifR ^■- fRTf^3^<TtT^5RRm- 

«ITOJT?RR R^- 

qi^JIjJn W52j ^ ^TRSWM 1 


3R m ' — 

ci^^rwT Rrmowrrl^^ 11 

iRt^RTT^^^TlR^ iRJTFff^, (^0 | Hf^T^- 

1%RFt^ ; l^%5:mR5#TR[^?[OIlJTl^ ^RRT 

^ sifRlR ?Flf^f^'ITR%?R- 

dN^%, cR[ 3^; WT3^^'5r#T ^ ^ 

^ JT 3qT4i;^H«ii'^s«R^i5RiirR*n 
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I 3^ I sT^'t 

^ ‘ 2 |^ ’ ‘ !T ^5553:31 ^tRlPlfRlT^PiIT 

f^zinJ^^n^r^Rorr^ ^ ^21^ , q^r ^iw- 

(5[r0 5T^ I 3 m 3(^01^55[q(ftq 

jrfrPmft^ ^t^iTF!^ ?n^=7t3FRqqRIflfR^ sflffSl qr^r- 

^ ^j^nrnjq^qrf^^ %^: 11 





fulfil II ^ ^^:— 

5Frsi3i%f^?m^DT I 

^ II 

“ 21^ ^r f^rrf^ w^ ^fgr- 

^ ^?ir w\^m q^r^nj; i ^ ‘^t’^ 

m \ ‘ m ’ ‘ m ’ if^ ^f^f: ^Tf%^f§:^??FR^ 

irf^T^ I ^ ^ >3:^ 3T;?Tr?T?Rf^- 

^T^^2ni3oZT5,5:3?qi,^^Sq, JTf^to, ^sif, q^S?3>5L , 
5rJK^^0R^?T^ I ^ q^q;^ I 



V^n\'®s'lV-IMM\M\'-^^^'n'-1|VJ^ I 

q( q^sq II 

^ ?T^i^5i5<?RT ^fk^iU 

q^fjsqrfq I ^ 5f%;q^ra: i ctqifl— q qrq?qqr 

sfrirf: qfqf^^i^qlqra^i q ^ qqrqr; ?FJFqqtjq?q w^-, 
5|Tlq^rqifN!Riq:i sfsrtqsrqii^: qrqf^^ %i;, q# q I q?q1|[55^^q5iqg- 
9ircqqg?iiiq^q ^wr^i^Tq^i ^ q|q q^^, q^qqr^ i ^ 

qqpq qteqfq: mn: qnqq qfqrfr qf^ qq?qqqiFiq;i qqq^#- 
W. 1 
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fi 1 ^ 3 ^ qiih- 

fiJiTfiFTf^ sir^ 3r4 ErmoT^H ^ , arfq 

%![, 1 3TST f^T^ra;, 

sr^r^^MPTi^r^i i 

^ ^ mm^ I fi 1^ W- 

^ ir^JTipi^JT I ^ T^f^T^sfq ffeg^:#^r?tjniTr^R?p5f- 

JTf^^ I ^RRm^ S^^Erf^l;^ g'jf^ m i 

m 3T5^55^ ^m^, ?i^r (siir?) m 

f^fiT^JTrgf^^Rn %!, ?! m\ 

^^^^I ^TtJJt^lfTT^: I 5:#llT%^T^frif^ ^ ^T ^[^m , ; sfllDTt %%^qc^[- 
I =^[3^ ; ^I5%rfHPTf^ 

^ ^ p'T'TK^ I 

3^, f% ^3^! 

ET'?3% ?rf|^ !T ^1% ^ JI 


m ^ q^Jlk^^TT 

5f?T0T; ‘ ^[% ’ ‘ mr^ 

JTra:‘?Tl qrf^r^RRif^qra:, # w- 


5rrf^^q ^?tr^ f 
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I ^ ^ «#ltf^: 511- 
rfWT ^^1 5I^lt?T^#fT 
T^^^raTf*T^3[H#5RT 5II¥Fir^^ STTO I 

ci5[?fFsr^; 

«f5^f^ 5irf^ 

rjtt®r;i 3Tr?fH’ ^ ^mirf^ 

I cTRTfl— 3TR ^ RJf^R^R: RcftR^ I M^:| 

^ W\^- I W^ RTR^RTRIRTR^R^R ?r=s®53[RFxR^ 

mm aifl^RfRcRf^RJ^RfjRIR^R f^f^r^R:! ^ 

1 3T^ RT^ f#^R5F3f^: I 


RRT% fer’ ff% RtfRRft clT^^5H^Rr?r^^5rT^ m I 3RR- 
RlfR ^m 51^^ R^3»ll RRlRr?Wl¥k^5rr3RRt: I smf? 

Rif RRsRRfcR^RHIR^gf^t^^ I !JRffll3*^R5[RRRI 


‘ R ^ R^m ^Rg^I=R^^’ I 


‘ ^ ’ 1% Ri?R# mm: 



R;RT^Rf)«RTR(Rra:iO 



RfR ^ 5Rt% =R ftRR | 3TR RlfR ^ I 


^ ift. X. 

R. ?r. »3[. I. R. 
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^2Tr^ f^?3 m i 

^ small I ^Tlf^ 

fjRqr^sf^i I 

vt^55f^qT l^r^^- 

spTrorrwii ^^- 

qRRT^ ^ % ; 3i^?qT??wci:i ^ 

clg[1^^ f^PfH ¥RT^rf^^ ^ II 

m ^RRfT^^ $nTWT^f¥r2f 

^ jn;^«iqaT^ =^W?WT*Tf^'. I 

M1^ ; ^'Tt RRWR^- 

WfTRlVR cl^^RRI^lT 

JJ^S#! RTfOTTR 1 

2R3JR^rr|^T^3'T^P^ ^iraTR ^i^oq^lf- 

^ iRftR I ^ ?fr ^m\ I iTJTmT ^ II 

‘ ^R m ’ 5iTR^?{RRlf^^^aqn1r5^?? RT^q 

^RRTR ff^j ^ d^qq^Rd^q^; qqg^q 

5 ^RdpTf^qgR^qprf^'ERqRr^ ] 
qg ^^w\ T^^qRqqqjpqd ffq, qqfq 

VO 

qqt^qqRPi, ; qrqq^'^fT^^ ^^TRf^qqiRTqrqRi i sqr^Riq^^iq^Ri^qi 

qpfqHRi I dwr^fdfqq^ ^qqigqqxqr qi q i 

NO 

q%3[qfg[qlq^^ qq^f^«qi?^ dRrtqqrorqrfqqRr- 

?^i55RqqrTf^[sq, i f^^qR^q^Rq ^^qqq^ — ^iqpj, ^rg^RR^^qfOR^j 

fqnf^5i: qqsa^R:, sTqif^q^qr^Rqqfqfd i 

3 
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‘ ’ ‘ m KRJTJR 

^noTtsw^irff^i T^f^r^»r5qq5Ti3[ i n 
?pn: ; q^noTT?^!^ (^R O^fHRT ^^r5T^5ir3^T%: I 

m ‘ ’ ffa ?! fsrfes 5#qR2?% ■, m. 

'jl^^mSJ^TRfcl’TKJrT^RmR | fl 515?; ERm \ ?TJTRff^- 

ET^R^ 3tP3[ ; EfJTfOirR^ I f^^q- 

qf^TRq^lf^ ft ^ftjq; ; 

sawRR I ^r^lsRRf^qR^ fq^qoiRt sRq^qj^q^qrRSRfg^qot^ ^^t- 
I ftt59?T55f^^I^ C55JTlf^?lfir;Hi^2? sfR^^Rtf^r^lIjRqf^- 
qR5i»Tfq??R; 1 ?tRif^q^T q!3^q!^qVT^«irq5tq^^ 

=R5^i ; qrmoqtggoi^qjg^DTTqr: I q ^ q^RT qqk^r ; ^m- 
^qikk^q?T^2t^qtf^52itif^^q^^fq^q1q^sfrq^ ^qR^qfqR; 1 ^ q^ ^qj 
q|f%fftk^^t^S'^q§t: ; ff R sqtf^flT ^PT: ^rk^qtqRq^tff; ; 

^t^^^sqifRi^qRti;:^: ; m] fpnttf^fqjqrkk^qtort ^lict^^qsqi#: 
^ I f¥i^q srkqRqcOf^ ^ ^rsoi^^iqkqR^t- 

q^qR qRq^?t% 11 

; fq%eq^^tfqq?Rkq 

RJTRq^qqg; | q ^ qTq^k\»iqf^R*J: , qRqvr^l ^ I 53^q^q^ qi^t- 

ftkq fqf 5 feTStf*I'qik?qR: 1 ft fl fft^R 3 % fftflsqgq ^ qdf^k, 

I ^5^rq I 30t | [^sq. 

?] :T 3^ qqp: ; ^qq|^qRqR; | qR[^q^^ 

flflsr«df5tRqif§[f^qq|q ^tRRrf^qt^oqrq^q^ 1 

q =q r#!Ot^q k^q^q^If : ; k^^qoTRkq f^'R^lqqj^qiq; I 
aiq qq ^ 9^: 'ifpjff sq^^q^f^: I ffts qf^^qss- 
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^ I i ?) 2 lT=f?f^, T^ 

I sTif^f^ff^rg^r^Rr^JT ^Jwnrrf^f^^S'r- 

9f^«l I T^RT T^lk^r ^ I ^OT: 

iTHS^cI I 

^ 5if^[fTf^%qiairrt[f^r ?]^ n^iiJiF^ff^- 

^ ?5^iFir>i i ^ ff Tfrsirfm: i 

^ qZ[SlTfi%: I 

%F^if^%qitq srii I ‘ ^RqJTni m ’ qrq^ 
m ii 

q^JT q^q^ ir^qforqq^ i ciqrfi— qr i ^- 
sqfq qfqq^qYq^qwsq^^^qrfi R'^q^^iq^q f^- 

3i^q q ^i\t i ^ql f[^- 

q?rq[q: i qq q^q^^fqfq f% ^qifq ? <^q5T qqqlfq sq^f^Yq qi ? 

iRq^ q|q ^oRT^q^qm sqq^^i^Hqqq; i qrfq sqqf^^q^ ; 
fqfq'i^isjq^fq ii 

^ ^qq^q ^fqsqq^^^ qj^fq ; q^q ^is^qq^^. 

^qrq'qqra; l srqk^^sR ^ti?fqmq?iqiqqfonlq>^q[q^|or^q5^q^qqR: I 
qfq?5r q^q^ ^t^qioiqq^ | ^^q^r^qqqf^^^TR q^m^q qrfqqj; i 
m fl-=qr§qf Rqqq^q? o^^^KV. qqtqqiqi \ 

m ^T^q qii^q«i sqq^q?^ i qq qjqqr^^q^'^ sqqfi?^^ q?q^- 
ijsRq ^T'qqf^ ; qq^fqw^fTTORifj; I q^q^^rq^q ^qjcqw I qpqraqt- 
>q5: qRTO:, ^ri^q»i55 fRq^qmqoTtq: | ^ ^fjRq^q^qiq^^^qq- 


1. f%^q?qj^— qi.. 
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JTT^ I S^fr^^JTW STRAIT 3T^»TW?^ I 

^ ^ T3T3Rljrrft^ 5f[q\ ^ ^ ^i^r^qiTiHrfiT ^ 5ifr g^Ri ; 

^Kf'^55»l.^RT f^?T5TR'^?ni; I arq SR 

f| I TJ %fh ^J5??rff%: I ^T^JT^^T- 

%^q?T^ ; i ^ qfq- 

qf^q^fqqfoi^^oi^^i^^qRq^q^^R^q fqfq5q5i--^^qqfR|§?wq- 

qr^T q^q^oT ?% ; qgq^q^qrqf^fRfq^^qq^i i q iffqrfjfq^q^ 

(^r 0^^: l^q^mrql qr [^ qr ?] | q^^q: qq>R- 

»^r 5l[^qrqq: | ^ qqjR^T^q qflRorr q| 1 q^f^ q^^qf^ l^qi q qq| ; 
argq^s^cgqqgsj i qVq ^^sq q=E^qqrqfq ff qq q^qf;q i qf^qqq- 
^qiq^qqi qj^qfqqfq qsqif^qf^ q^fq^[f^q i qifq mm ^qi m\^k. 
q^fqq^q^qiqrqrqqfq i qqqq '^q qqj^q^sqriqqqrqqrqqf^q t 
i^fqq^lfq qqq1 qq§^ i qqir^q^q^ ^qioiqq^itq i 
qg 3iqqFqi1|[q qfqqfqqi%T|orfq^tifqoq^ vTqqiiq I 
qqqriq ^ i q=5ql— ^tqq^orq; ; q^q qf^q't*q^qi- 

I fqJJi aiqqqnq^ l^q^TqsqqfRqq; qjf^qsqq^f?: | fqjg^ qqf^ ? 

qq[ arqfqfq ^q^qr^qsqqfrq?^ ^qq: qRoirqq; i^qrqq^ ^qyqqqtPiqr^- 
oqqq^qr^f^iq i?qvr^5qq|[{: qqq^ ; qqrq qlfqqif^ ^^sqqiw^^t g[qt- 
k^i qf^oi[qif^f^(ftqW?5qf^q-qq1sqq^qf^vr ffq ^qsqq^f^ qq^?5%- 
qqf^ I q^qfq[^ qfqqf^q\%r|oi^q?<q[q^^f^ q fqjf^qq: i 

q^gqq^fi q;qiq^qq q^q^fJrf^ ; q# q^qlq: ; q^ qitq?q[qj^^R[c^, 
qgRf^q^q ^qq;fqq^q5iqqqqrf^5 |H^^q)?qri i mz ^ q^ 
q^qq |fq ; qq qg^^q, q=E®f^fq^qqfq^qffqqq^ q^q^ i 
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«Tq^3r5f5?^l|[^: I srrf^-^^I^^ % ^r^: ; JT I 

^ ^ sqrif^irm , ^rf^ 3 zj|^i555Rlqg[^3 ci|^^52?ii^cir 

^ JTW f^ffrf^ ? jf 

I ?f '3;^ i 

wi ?R£irw^f^R% ^{3[?T3f^l=^^q 

8 j[^«??r^rf^q^l »TR^q f^j^gr^^^fiJiq; i I 

5«iif|— ‘ ‘ sTr^ft^q^rr f?3- 

1 5^^mcRT>JTT5q^qR ‘m\ 3 5T#fq^i3’ 
JTmf2?I5^JlT?TJTJTf^2f^ I 

‘ ^T^firf^ ’ ff^ ^fRHn^q^qm^sftlqqFqqrgqqT^T 1 

^^^ 5 ifq^ 5 iOTitq¥Tfrfi^q^iq 3 ?JT? 2 |fnf^rsqRqq; 3 \oi 1 

qqm?H ^qqmrqsq^Tfi^qqrq^oT^qf^q^q^q^^q^q^^q^'#^, 
sfqqjn^r^q^ Riq«qi3 , q«l^Tt?q5Iq^qq^^Iqf^^^lpT^?R I 

‘ 3i|q^ Rq?2?g ^ srrfnPT ’ ^ r i ^ 

?TJiqR»?Rfqqq^ ; 3^qRfqqR>jfJTlR<^ 1 arfq 

1 rr^;, ^«irql^ ^ ^rR^rrqRqjR; ; fRRRr^nq^^RfJT- 

f*T^^r«R^Riq^ f^qq^qr krr qf^itar qr^qqRR^q^qRicj; 1 
aigq^q q^qRRRRRra^qqm 1 3ii?iqqfq^fq^^3q^ qT^q%, 
^ cRe'#qwJiRRfqf[^qF q q ^qr^R^qq qR^ 1 

sF^R^q qiq^?^ 3 ^ q^qfrrq>q3qqi^^r \ q k qq:qf^q^ 

q^?qF[i3q%^%: i qR^qq^^R q^3qRi^iq^ra^^'q qif^lqRq 
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I ^i\ ?r ^JTJn’Jrf)»T?Hf^r^ ii 
I ‘ ^ sTT^ft^iT^ir ’ 1^ 

R%3:5I»1Rra I 3TI=5^r5[^^f3'Jiqiii(g;T53^^1sf[^ ^h^ I 

^r^fTfiJT^^R^ II 

‘ nm\ 3 R# f^^ini:’ ^ 3 R^- 

Rf^Rm^ I riri^rri^rr; i m r#RR;— 

^riWgiRRi^R; , RRr ^5llT%RJTRi RfWRJR^RRrfR, f^%fi[f^Rf^R- 
RR^R;, m l R^RRff^^f^ RIRrf^^RrRR^rRJRRRRI- 

%erI I 

R^% RfRR^R^R^RrRRRrSRRxRI R5^R 

3fR?R)Riir^R^teR 5ftRqR5RfR%S^R =R ^m ^RR^R^iRR^^RFRlRlRR^^T- 
RfRJR, I R5^ RRf RUfi^ ^R5[I^fRRf^RR|§^RI R ^if^R^RRfRl^^, 
^RT?R Ri^'^R II 

^m RTR^RIWRRrRRRRI ^3RrR5R?RfRR; I RRfR R ^tRRR; ; I^RT^Rr- 
^Rllwf^RjRf^Rl: 1 R f| RRR^RFRR^R^RlHIRfRrRR^ RTR^RR?[RIR^R% ; 

3TRcfR!If£T^JSffR; I R^iJirl#iRRI^FRltR RR^RfRRIRl^RRR^I | Ri^qRRrRr: 

RRR2RR^rRrRTcRfRRfRRi55«l REFR: I ?fR f| RRil^lRiR; ; R^^RfRli^RIRlfR- 
f^RfiRt fR?tf^R?RRRf5t^RRRr>omffRR>R^R f| R^RRRTRr: I RfRIRgRHRfR 

ri^rrtrrr; I 

R^% ’^TfR? RR^IRTR^RR^IR Rcf^RR R^ IrR^ ; 
3r?rR^3RRfRI«^RfRRRR?R^RRR^3RR3^^?R?RIR: I RR Rfi[RRRfrRR^?ftf^ 


«n. 
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I Rfriq^ f>sif»T^ w^- 

? SI?? f^5r5[^^^qr^»Tr^s?rJif^M i 

^2?r 3if Rrg)!^ jt ff^ »Tc 13 , RSTRHr^sf'r ?trr3 i »tr- 

; €5R^*i 

fq^JT^rcI^ I ^^^^0Tlq55*»T^T5¥RI3 I ^r^TRmi^ I 

^?^3Tl[?'tf^^3*nqFJTR^3JTRR«l»lITq ^RW^sfsHji^q^f^^q^jT: | 
«l[5iq5f^'iftR^q5RciT Rfcjq^ ^n^qjSff^q^^^iRRq | ^RTT?! ^Rlfq 
^m^ II 

3TI?1^Sfq[f RP2? fjf^qoft??: I ^ cTfSf^qr^IJRq ^q ; 

aT?Tqq5f^qqRr^qiqi3 i qrfq sr^imq^qq; ; q^q ^iwqRr^siqRiqr ; qijoft 
?R[«iq-RR’>fTqqR I ?Rr?qqR^^^ qjT^lqr f| qi?Rr?RRq ^ \ 

3Tfq qpqf^qftqR^ ^{^qRRqr^:^^ i 3{[=E^?iRqq?r^^q^- 
iffx^q^s^R: I 3R ^^^5r?ifq qijofi ?RfqqqRrq^q5r?F^^q^- 

f^[^q^qqr=5^fc[q?r I Rqqfq qq5l^fq^Fq qf?or|s?I^ fq^RR 

^w^ %i , fq^lqiq^^^^qr^ ii 

^^qfRqqg*^ ^ qr (^^q q?iO ^F^^q- 

fqqq flqf^ i q qqq; qs^q; , 3T?Rqf%TRRq5^qqqiqq«qqqifR; i qqg- 
qrqqrqi^q^rqfq^qr^ q5^<Rq i ^ifqqiflqfq q^oTisfrqqf%Rqq^qra(i- 
qRPRT ^qjcqf Rq^rq^fqqqqq^q^qq'qqiq i qrfq fldlq; ; q^iqrfqqF^- 
^qqr fq^^ffqqj^^qmrqfq frqqRqRiqiqqqwiq; i ^ ^q |r , sr^i- 
qqji^^q qq^ ^rq: ii 

ffs^qqjjrq %q ? q^qrqr^'qrgq^^ , qffqRT^'qrgqq: 
f% ^q^q q|q ? qq qf|qq ^rtr^ qr ? q^F^q^^ ^ ; fq^qirqF 
rn^q [m^^ ?] ^q?R*qqFq: i ^Fqr^q^ q i fqft- 
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I aTSFgqiPTT^ I 

arfgr^T^ ^oi: ^ s^t '^?fi^'\^R^|f%: 1 

f^q^Off^T^Jl I 

jt;^ 3 qqgfir«qT?^?Rilq 

5^ |f^ ^UmR 1 ^, ^^fq |rR«3: ; qqg- 

f»PRr^R 5ffjR^TRr«*»T^rci; i ^iRif;5rf^(>rRf; ^?i?r 
qjTKR q f^^ilf^ I 

fiq^^q m 3ifq?TrTO ^ran^qi^fqqjR'Jif^^, | 

f% sf^>KR 3I^^qKRiT5it*T^qRR’i; ? q ^RRqJT: qj^q: ; 

^q^q^q^ ^TR-Rq^TSTq; l ^J^ ^qlq: ; 
qi^RR^fqs^Ti^qq^T^ i Jirfq ^qtq; ; 5T§[3t^nqq>^^^^^qr^RqRrf^- 

f^^^^TTqRq^rmq: i 

3T5!i wi f iq^q^^ quoq^^Ti^qq^irai^ifqj?^ l ar^qr^irfqgrqRilq 

qfpi ^qRfqR^ I 3qq'9i^fl^ I fl g^qii^i^ ^^^Rq^^rq*TR: i 

?T'qJT5lcifqqq: ; | ^ ^ ^qq; ; fqqq^Jqf R^ 

qjf^^cqgqq^:] qif^ ^qfqqqq;(q:?); qM[^qT?]qqRnri: 1 q RRfgrqq:; ^3Rf. 
qqmm: i ^ r^®r:; srgqq^qRra: i ^ ^ 3%qq^qq: ; arq^qRRrfq- 

q%: I qinqR t ^ I qwii ^q5RTr^%q5Rr5^q§nR- 
I ; qr^rqRRR: I q ^ I ai^l^e^^f^55^dr 

q^RT^M I I^q ^T^^f#qqjftq 5R^fiq>?§rqqq[^I^ | fJ|(f^giJT. 
JRT^qq^^qR q^I%RiTqq*q^ | q^^I^RRfq^ || 



University Notes 

UNVEILING OF THE PORTRAIT OF THE 
FOUNDER-PRO-CHANCELLOR 

On the 4th of December, 1937, M.R.Ry. Dewan Bahadur K. 
Sundaram Chettiar, B.A., B.L., Retired High Court Judge, unveiled a 
portrait of the Founder-Pro-Chancellor, Dr, Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad, at the New Convocation Hall. The following is 
the gist of the speech delivered by Mr. Sundaram Chettiar. 

He said that the unveiling of the Founder’s portrait in this magni- 
ficent Hall symbolised the feelings of gratitude towards him swelling up in 
the hearts of the public of the southern Presidency. This portrait would 
also serve to inspire the present and future generations to emulate him 
in acts of generosity and charity. This University was the greatest of 
his benefactions. What was a barren tract before 1920 had been meta- 
morphosed into a beautiful and picturesque colony of magnificent 
buildings. The Rajah of Chettinad had viewed the great wealth which 
God bestowed on him as a sacred trust not only for his own enjoyment 
and the enjoyment of his family but also for the good of his fellowmen. 
His benefactions were manysided. He had kept up the ancient tradi- 
tions of Hinduism in the selections of his charities and had also adapted 
himself to the needs of modern civilisation. The speaker prayed to God 
Almighty to give the Rajah of Chettinad many more years of life, happi- 
ness and prosperity, so that he might not only see his magnificent 
charities flourish in this world but also augment them and find fresh 
avenues for his generosity. 


OPENING OF THE CONVOCATION HALL 

On the 4th of December, 1937, the new Convocation Hall was 
opened and named “The Srinivasa Sastri Hall” by Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar, Founder-Pro-Chancellor. The Founder delivered 
the following speech on the occasion : 

“To the Syndicate of this University many thanks are due for 
enabling me to associate myself with this opening function. This is a task 
which gives me particular pleasure as there is nothing which I like more 
than to join in any tribute to the worth and personality of our distin- 
guished Vice-Chancellor. I think it was a happy thought of the Syndicate 
to decide to associate the name of the Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastriar with 
14 
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this building. The Rt. Hon’ble Sastriar, the guiding spirit of this Uni- 
versity, is an embodiment of the best in the culture of the East and the 
West. I venture to think that this Hall will serve to perpetuate his 
connection with the University as nothing else can. I am sure, you will 
agree with me when I say that the Srinivasa Sastriar Hall will be a living 
reminder of his new ideal of Service and Sacrifice suited to modern 
conditions of life. You, the present batch of students, are, I should 
think, peculiarly fortunate in having him, a deep scholar and a perfect 
master of the English language, as your Vice-Chancellor to teach you 
and guide you to a purposeful life of endeavour and achievement. What 
I would call the Sastri Spirit will always hover over here and silently 
but surely influence and inspire many a young man to make service of 
country the dominant ideal of his life. Agreeable to the wishes of the 
Syndicate to give a visible emblem to his name and keep it alive in the 
minds of generations yet unborn I declare this Hall open and name it 
The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar Hall or to be brief “ The 
Srinivasa Sastri Hall 


CONVOCATION 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Founder-Pro-Chancellor of the 
University, presided over the Seventh Annual Convocation of the 
University on the 4th December, 1937. The Convocation was held in 
the Srinivasa Sastriar Hall. The Rt. Honhle Sastriar, P.C., Ch:, LL.D., 
Vice-Chancellor, delivered the Convocation Address. The number of 
candidates admitted to the several degrees and titles was as follows : — 


Name of Degree or Title. 

In Person. 

In Absentia. 

Total. 

M.Litt. 

1 

, , 

1 

M.A. 

4 

7 

11 

B.A. (Hons.) 

19 

1 

20 

B.A. 

16 

3 

19 

M.Sc. 

3 


3 

B.Sc. (Hons.) 

9 

3 

12 

B.Sc. 

25 

15 

40 

Vidvan 

3 

1 

4 

Siromani 

10 

1 

11 

Sangita Bhushana 

5 

2 

7 

Total 

95 

33 

128 
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CONFERENCES AND CONGRESSES 

The following members of the staff of the University were delegated 
to attend the Conferences noted below : — 


Prof. R. Ramanujachariar 

Prof. Rao Saheb C. S. 
Srinivasachariar 

Mr. V. A. Ramaswami Sastriar 
Mr. A. Chidambaranatha Chettiar. 
Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Nayudu. 

Prof. A. Narasinga Rao 

Dr. S. Ramachandra Rao 
Mr. V. Pasupati 
Dr. T. S. Raghavan 
Dr. B. Ramamurti 
Mr. P. S. Varadachari 
Mr. S. Sriraman 

Mr. G. V. Krishnaswami Ayyangar. 
Mr. K. Nagaraja Rao 


The Philosophical Conference at 
Nagpur. 

The All-India Oriental Conference 
at Trivandrum. 

Do. 

Do. 

The 21st All-India Economic Con- 
ference at Hyderabad. 

The Indian Science Congress, 
Calcutta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

The First Statistical Conference 
at Calcutta. 

The All-India Library Confer- 
ence, Delhi. 


STUDENTSHIPS 


The following studentships were awarded during the year : 
Senior Studentships 

Mr. V. Vriddhagirisan . . History. 


Junior Studentships 


Mr. R. Mahadevan 
Mr. K. Krishnamachari 
Mr. S. R. N. Badri Rao 
Mr. P. Vaidyanathan 
Mr. B. R. Venkataraman 
Mr. B. C. Lingam 
Mr. S. Venkatakrishnan 


Philosophy. 

History. 

Economics. 

Economics. 

Mathematics. 

Tamil. 

Samskrit. 
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Conferment of Degrees 

[The University of Allahabad at a special Convocation held in 
December, 1937 conferred on the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, the Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 


:tc ♦ 4c « 

BUILDINGS 

The construction of the following buildings was completed during 
the year : — 

1. The Library and the Administrative Buildings and the Srinivasa 

Sastri Hall. 

2. Music College and Dormitory. 

3. The Gokhale Hall for conducting the Union and other meetings. 

4. Three additional buildings to the Hostel for lodging students 

and a dining hall. 

5. Twenty-four houses for pandits. 

6. Men’s Club and Guests’ Quarters. 

The President of the Indian Philosophical Congress has nominated 
Prof. R. Ramanujachariar to serve on the Executive Committee for a 
period of three years. 



Reviews 


Physics : An Introductory Text-Book by H. J. Taylor. Oxford University 

Press. 448 + x pages, price Rs. 5. 

This book has been prepared to cover the scope of the Intermediate 
syllabus of the University of Bombay. The aim of the author has been 
to give in reasonable compass the fundamentals of the subject and he 
must be congratulated on having attained this object with much success. 
The exposition is clear and simple and only an elementary acquaintance 
of mathematics on the part of the readers has been assumed. The 
subject matter covered in the book is much wider than the syllabus 
prescribed for the Madras or the Annamalai University. It is doubtful 
therefore whether the book under review can replace the well known 
text-books now studied by our Intermediate students. 

An important problem has been raised by the author in his preface. 
He seems to be of opinion that a text book should not usurp the function 
of a course of lectures on the one hand and experimental work on the 
other. One is inclined to take the view that at the Intermediate stage 
the text-book must aim at some completeness. It must be remembered 
that the Physics taught for the Intermediate classes is based purely on 
experimental methods and hence the text-book should aim at a treatment 
from this point of view. Full practical details and important applications 
should be given. The solution of simple problems intended to give 
concreteness to the abstract presentation of theory should also be a 
guiding factor. The standard text-book of Glazebrook has kept in view 
all these fundamental requisites. 

It would however be unfair to judge a book by standards other than 
those maintained by the author. Judged from this point of view, the 
book has succeeded eminently. The theoretical aspects are set forth in 
the clearest manner. The convention of signs adopted in geometrical 
optics is based on a recent report on the subject by the Physical Society. 
The principles of electrostatics are detailed at some length and the more 
difficult conceptions of electrodynamics are treated with ease and ele- 
gance. A chapter on the structure of matter gives useful information 
about the nucleus and the electron constituting an atom. 

The general impression produced by reading the book is one of 
amazement that the University of Bombay should expect so much from 
the poor Intermediate students ! 


S. R. R 
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^ Maha Yoga \ or the Upanishadic Lore in the Light of the Teachings of 

Maharshi Ramana by ‘ Who Pudukottah : The New Light Pub- 
Ifshing Co., 1937. pp. 119. Price Re. 1. 

In the ten chapters of this handy volume, dealing with such pro- 
found subjects as Ignorance, The World, The Soul, The Egoless state, 
Devotion, etc., the author, as indicated in the sub-title, makes an attempt 
to interpret the life and realisations of the Great Sage of Arunachala. 

Starting with the position that, ‘ knowing the Truth alone can make 
one free ^ and that Sri Ramana Maharishi is one of those rare Jnanins 
who have thus become free, the author proceeds to show that ignorance 
is the root of bondage. There is a very refreshing interpretation of 
‘ Authority ’ in the fifth chapter of the book. Casting aside the usual 
mediaeval interpretation, the author says, that the scriptures acquire 
special authority when the living experience of a living Rishi in our 
midst testifies to the truth of the scriptural sayings. 

Sri Ramana Maharishi’s teachings about the World, the Self, and 
the Over-self are set forth succinctly and lucidly. The bewildering 
question, whether one who has reached the final egoless state, can yet 
maintain the individuality implied in possessing a material body, is 
handled in a commendable manner. ‘ The sage has neither ego nor mind 
. . . he is really bodiless, and the body which we see and ascribe to him 
is an illusion, a part of the world illusion.’ 

The topic par excellence is dealt with in chapters VII to IX^ The 
various stages through which the seeker after truth has to pass are 
graphically described with several useful practical hints. The Maha- 
rishi’s answers to questions, judiciously chosen by the author, are very 
illuminating in this connection. The nature of devotion, of Divine grace 
and of relationship between the master and his pupil are discussed in 
the eighth chapter. The last chapter resolves the doubts and perplexities 
but beset the path of the sadhaka in the early stages of his quest for 
truth. 

The addition of this volume to the brilliant but limited list of works 
on the teachings of the renowned sage of Arunachala by Messrs. B . N . 
Narasimhaswami, T. V. Kapali Sastri and Paul Brunton, is to be wel- 
comed. It is gratifying to note that through the selfless labour of his 
devotees, the influence of Sri Ramana Maharshi is gradually spreading 
in South India. 


P. S. N. 
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Bhdttacintdmani of Vdnchesvarayajvan, a Commentary on Khandadeva 

Misra’s Bhattadipika, chapters I, II and III (1-3 padas — nivitanta — 

only) , edited by the late Mahamahopadhyaya SastraratnSkara 

Mimarhsaratna Venkatasubrahmania Sastrigal, Avl., Madras Law 

Journal Press, Mylapore, Madras. 1934. [Price Rs. 6 — 0 — 0.] 

Khandadevamisra’s Bhaftadipika is an authoritative work on the 
Adhikaranaprasthdna of the Bhatta school of the Purvamimamsasastra. 
No advanced student of this Sastra ever fails to study this booli. Un- 
like his two other works — the Bhdttakaustuhlia and the Bhdttarohasya^ 
this work is brief and terse in style, so much so that a full and proper 
understanding of the work requires the help of a good and reliable com- 
mentary. Fortunately we have in Sambhubhatta (a disciple of Khanda- 
deva Misra) a reliable commentator, whose commentary Prahhdvali 
contains not only a complete exposition of Khandadeva Misra’s views as 
embodied in his Bhattadlpikd and other works but also refutations of 
the views of the authors presupposed by his revered master (pujya- 
pada) Khandadevamisra. 

Other commentaries have also been written on this work by later 
authors, of whom two are known, one being the prolific writer Bhaskara- 
raya and the other, Vahchesvarayajvan, a part of the latter’s commen- 
tary having now for the first time been published. It is noteworthy 
that both the commentators presuppose and comment on some text of 
the Bhdttadipikd on the tarkapada (i.c.) the first pada of the first 
adhyaya, which was many years ago incorporated into the Mysore 
edition of this work : but its genuineness is douhtful. Firstly, 6ambhu- 
bhatta, the disciple of Khandadeva, has not commented on it and has 
summarised the contents of the tarkapada (as explained by the pre- 
Khandadeva writers) as a fitting introduction to his commentary on the 
second pada of the first adhyaya. Secondly, the major portions of the 
Jijfiasadhikarana I-l.l and the part in the Vakyadhikarana 1-1.7 contain- 
ing the definitions of the three vidhis are only a nerbatiiri reproduction 
of the corresponding portions in the artliavadddhikarana 1.2.1 and 
Mantra dhikar ana 1.2.4, respectively. To the credit of the commen- 
taries of Bhaskararaya and Vanchesvarayajvan it must however be said 
that they explain the difficult text of the Bhdttadipikd in a lucid manner 
and are more helpful to the student than 6ambhubhatta’s Prabhdvali, 
though the former two are deficient in informativeness as compared 
with the latter. Unfortunately, Bhaskararaya ’s commentary available 
in Ms. extends only to the first adhyaya and a part of the second. 
Vanchesvarayajvan’s commentary, the latest of the three, is in the first 
instance explanatory and in some places elaborate too ; but it contains 
explanations of the Bhdttadipikd text which are in some instances not 
quite satisfactory. To take here one instance only : the phrase in the 
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purvapaksa of the arthavadadhikarana — sad-asadrupa-siddhartha- 
bodhakatvat — is interpreted by the commentator thus : sat means 
adhigata (already known) like vdyuksepisthatva ; asat conveys bddhita 
like grdvaplavana and siddha is taken in the essence of saddhyetara like 
svarga and brahman. This explanation as related to arthavadas is no 
doubt based on the three well-known kinds — aniivada, giinavdda and 
hhutdrthavdda. But does Khandadeva divide arthavada here into 
three ? He has inserted the word rupa between sadasat and siddha with 
a view to dividing them into two — sat and asat, which are again brought 
under one category of siddha meaning saddhyetara (that which is differ- 
ent from sadhya, the chief import of the vidhi and nisedha vakyas) . 

Vahchesvarayajvan was a Kanarese brahmin who settled in the 
Tanjore district in South India. His paternal great-grandfather was 
V^chesvarasudhi, otherwise known as Kuttikavi, the famous author of 
the Mahisasataka in which he has vehemently satirised a Maratha ruler 
at Tanjore, most probably Tulaja I alias Tukkoji, who patronised poet 
Ghanasyama and other great poets. Kuttikavi is said to be the son of the 
grand-daughter of Govinda Diksita, the famous prime minister of the 
Nayak Kings in Tanjore. So the author of the commentary, the Bhdtta- 
Cintdmani, inherited high traditions of sanskritic learning and culture. 
The late MM. T. Venkatasubrahmania Sastrigal was a son of the 
daughter of this commentator ; and it is in the fitness of things that he 
undertook to edit this work, and on his sad demise it was completed 
by his disciples under the patronage of His Holiness Sri Sahkaracarya 
of Kahchi Kama Kotipitha (Kumbakonam) . 

The Sanskrit introduction by Pandit N. Ayyaswami Sastri (one 
of the editors), gives a reliable account of the life and literary career 
of the commentator who flourished at Tanjore under the reign of 
Serfoji II during the former half of the 19th Century. The Visayd- 
nukramanikd, the sutrdnukramanikd, the anukramanikd of the quota- 
tions cited by the commentator and the adhikarananukramanikd — all 
these enhance the usefulness of this edition. The list of errata (appen- 
ded at the end of this Volume), though formidable for its length, is 
exhaustive and is highly necessary for those who have to constantly use 
the work for reference or for special study. 

V. A. R. 

Oriental Literary Digest, Poona^— edited by Dr. S. M. Katre, in collabo- 
ration with a committee — published by the O. L. D. Association, 

Poona, Vol. I. Nos. 1-7. 

This is a monthly journal devoted to reviews of current publications 
in all branches of Indology and of Oriental learning which issued its first 
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number in July, 1937. It aims to give prompt and critical notices of 
books published in the various branches of Oriental studies, in India as 
well as outside, and claims “ to serve as an indispensable clearing-house 
of Oriental Learning.” Each number has about 8 to 12 book-notices at 
the hands of reviewers with apt reputation for scholarship in the differ- 
ent branches. Among them are Dr. B. A. Saletore and Prof. B. D. 
Verma for historical and quasi-historical publications, Dr. S. K. De, 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar and Prof. A. N. Upadhye for Sanskrit and Sans- 
kritic learning. We should suggest that greater attention be paid to the 
reviews of important and comprehensive works, together with a larger 
evaluation of their merits. Such attention marks the reviews of works 
like Sankalia’s University of Nalanda and Mohan Singh’s Goraknath 
and Mediaeval Hindu Mysticism ; but not to books like the Srikara 
Bhashya and Narayana Rao’s History of the Telugu Language. In 
passing, it may be pointed out that a mistake like Edward Thompson 
instead of Edward Thomas, as the author of ‘ The Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings of Delhi ’ — in column 11 on p. 10 of No. 5, should not have 
been allowed to get in. If it may be permitted, it can be well recom- 
mended that a subject-war arrangement of the reviews be adopted in 
the Journal which, we are sure, satisfies the needs of both scholars and 
librarians. 


C.S.S. 
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‘On the use of Analysis Situs in 
Contemporary Psychology’ 


P. S. Naidu 
(Annamalai University) 

Since the days of Weber and Fechner, when the first successful 
application of mathematics to the manipulation of results obtained from 
psychological (psycho-physical) experiments was made, the mathe- 
matical treatment of mental phenomena has been developing slowly 
sometimes, rapidly at other times, but certainly at all times. The 
London School, which has advanced from the correlational methods to 
the more rigorous tetrad-difference criteria, ^ has raised the status of 
mathematics, in the special field of its investigations, almost to that which 
it occupies in mathematical physics. Experimental psychology is be- 
coming more and more mathematical in all its departments. Even in 
estimating the dimensions of personality attempts are being made to 
interpret the results with the help of correlational formulae. ^ The 
success that has attended the efforts of the psychologists to introduce 
mathematical conceptions in the interpretation of psychological 
phenomena, it is said, augurs well for the future of our science, for if 
psychology is to become a pure science, it cannot but use the mathe- 
matical method at certain stages of explanation. But there are some 
eminent leaders of psychology who seem to be calling a halt to mathe- 
matical psychology. They seem to cast grave doubt on the validity of 
the very conceptions which underlie the entire procedure of mathemati- 
cal psychology.^ At the same time, there are other equally eminent 


1. Thomas, F. C., Ability and Knowledge, pp. 223, 282, 284. 

2. Freyer, Measurement of Interests. 

3. Carr, H. A., The Search for Certainty, Psychol. Rev., 44. *37., 274-296, 
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leaders whose faith in mathematics is unshaken, and who seem to believe 
that psychology can make no progress as a science unless it employs 
mathematical method."^ The object of this paper is to survey, very 
briefly, the nature of the mathematical method in psychology and to 
assess the value of the latest development in mathematical psychology, 
namely. Topological Psychology. 

It goes without saying that the data gathered from any field of 
investigation should be quantitative before they can be manipulated 
mathematically. These data should be measurable and expressible in 
numbers. In the last analysis number turns out to be the desideratum 
for the mathematical treatment of facts. What then is the relation- 
ship between number and fact? Three conceivable modes of relation- 
ship exist between facts, and numbers professing to represent facts. 
The first is a purely arbitrary relationship similar to the relationship 
that exists in the Pythagorean system between numbers and the facts 
of the external world which they purport to represent. The second, 
which may be called the Monitorial, consists in arranging things, 
properties or events in an ascending or descending order, and then 
attaching the cardinal numbers to them. These two modes, the 
Pythagorean and Monitorial, do not lend themselves to mathematical 
treatment, because they are not based on the property of measurability. 
In the third or Mathematical mode of relationship the things, events 
and properties with which cardinal numbers are associated, bear among 
themselves the relationship which these numbers bear among them- 
selves; in other words, they are additive. They are measurable in 
terms of suitably selected units or standards of measurement. 

Are psychological facts capable of measurement in terms of a rigid 
objective unit ? Some facts are measurable ; some are not. Facts of 
sensation, for example are measurable, but those of drives, personality 
etc., are not measurable. In one iniportant field, namely in Intelligence, 
elusive facts have been reduced to mathematical order by the applica- 
tion of a special technique. The manipulation of the statistical data 
obtained from experimental testing of intelligence and learning by the 
correlational method and the method of tetrad-difference, has yielded 
very fruitful results, and judged by their success in the practical field, 
these results must be considered to be thoroughly reliable and objective. 
Yet an experienced psychologist questions the validity of those methods 
even in the field of learning.^ ‘ The use of mathematical data ^ says 

4. Johnson, H. M., Pseudo-mathematics in the Mental and Social Sciences, Am. 
J. of Psychol., xlviii. 1936, 342-351. 

5. Kantor, J. R., Concerning Physical Analogies in Psychology. AmJ. of 
Psychol., xlviii, 1936, 
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Professor Carr® ‘ in the solution of any psychological problem does 
not guarantee in any manner the truth of an interpretation of these 
data.’ ‘To attain any psychological conclusion from mathematical 
data, we must intrepret these data in terms of the purpose and condi- 
tions of our experiment. In making this interpretation, we at once 
leave the field of mathematics and enter that of psychology. ’ 

Professor Carr’s observation is perfectly true, but his remark is 
applicable to all sciences that use the mathematical method, not exclud- 
ing physics. There is first an abstract analysis of data to enable the 
investigator to apply mathematical formulae to them, and then the 
formulae are developed purely mathematically. The final result has 
then to be interpreted in terms of the particular science concerned. 
Surprising discoveries and forecasts of real events are made on the basis 
of pure mathematical calculations. Maxwell ‘ legislated ’ in this way 
for the wireless waves long before they were known, and similarly 
‘ matrix ’ equations were worked out before they were needed by the 
physicist; in a small way in one of our local laboratories the solution of 
a particular equation turned out to be negative. This pointed to the 
fact that the electrical connection had to be made with the negative 
terminal. These facts, great and small, serve to indicate that the struc- 
ture of the human mind, as well as the structure of the world which 
that mind knows, is mathematical. One need not, therefore, take objec- 
tion to the use of mathematics in psychology on that ground. 

Objection is taken to the application of the statistical method on 
another ground. The statistical average is unreal. It depends too much 
on the past and hazards a vague guess about the future. Besides, it is 
well known that ‘ figures ’ may be made to tell any tale. It is possible 
to manipulate the figures in such a manner as to make them yield just 
the result desired by the investigator. 

We do not fail to see the force of these arguments, but it is worth 
noting at the same time that physics has passed from the stage of the 
so called strict measurement to the statistical stage. Statistical aver- 
ages and probabilities are considered to be perfectly orthodox in pure 
science. Psychology does not stand to lose by using these methods. 

The main point of the argument against mathematical psychology 
seems to be this. Psychological facts are not quantitative, hence the 
mathematics used in psychology is merely pseudo-mathematics. Pro- 
fessors Carr and Kantor are very vehement in denouncing the intentions 
of the psychologist which prompt him to apply mathematics to his 
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science. The former says, ‘ I suspect that many of us are somewhat 

inclined to use mathematical operations, in the fond hope that 

our experiments will thereby become suffused with some of the dignity 
and respectability of that science (and) as a means of com- 

pensating for the well-known inferiority-complex of our science. ’ The 

latter writes, ‘Unfortunately psychologists imagine that their 

discipline can attain full scientific maturity merely by measuring, 
experimenting or quantifying If this is the attitude of con- 

temporary psychology towards the prevalent method of treatment of 
psychological facts, then the situation is desparate, for mere accumula- 
tion of facts without an orienting concept is not scientific, and will not 
be helpful for intelligent research. We must have a fundamental or 
basic category for our science, in the light of which the investigator 
can orient himself in the vast field bristling with facts. It is at this 
critical juncture that the youngest discipline in mathematics, namely 
Topological Geometry, comes to our aid. It does not claim to solve the 
problem for us, but only points to the direction in which we should 
proceed in order to find the solution. 

If metrical methods are inapplicable to psychological facts, then we 
should employ non-metrical methods of handling our data. Analysis 
Situs is non-metrical. It is qualitative, not quantitative. Professor Kurt 
Lewin has made a systematic application of Analysis Situs to the study 
of the behaviour of the organism in the environment in his book, 

‘ Principles of Topological Psychology Now Topology is itself an in- 
fant science; it is being applied to psychology which is also considered 
to be an infant science, and Professor Lewin ’s attempt is the first of its 
kind. So we can only consider whether this new branch of our 
science, in its triple infancy, shows signs of a more promising future than 
the other branches. 

The Gestalt school in general, (and Professor Lewin in particular) 
has familiarised us with the ‘ field ’ concept in psychology, and also with 
the re-formed definitions of ‘ force ’, which have been forced on the 
mathematical physicist as the result of the latter’s abandonment of the 
aether hypothesis and of the space-tinje dualism. The new concepts 
operate quite successfully in physics. But could they be made to operate 
with equal success in psychology ? We shall mention two objections. 

Consider the behaviour of a thing X in its structured field, for 
example the behaviour of a magnetic needle in a structured electro- 
magnetic field, whose structure Si it is proposed to determine by the 
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introduction of the needle. Now the introduction of the needle which 
has a field of its own Sn produces a modification in Si and the resultant 
(Si X S„) is Ss. For all practical purposes the physicist considep So 
to be identical with Si since the quantitative difference between the 
two is negligible as compared with Si. Physical measurements are in- 
variably subject to this indeterminacy, which is merely the result of a 
generalised form of Heisenberg’s principle of Indeterminacy. This 
indeterminacy is negligible in physics, since only the quantitative 
aspects of phenomena are considered. In psychology on the other hand, 
the inter-action between Sn and Si may be so revolutionary qualita- 
tively as to destroy the structure of Si almost completely. Hence the 
‘ field ’ concept is workable in psychology only within very rigorous 
limits, and it is very doubtful whether it would be workable at all where 
qualitative considerations count most. 

The concepts of force, stress, tension and direction depend on 
measurement. Our object is to get away from the metrical to the non- 
metrical. 

Is Analysis Situs more helpful to us ? When we consider the early 
origin of the Topological concept in the manipulation of knots, we seem 
to receive considerable encouragement. A loop is made in a rope, the 
two ends of which are fixed. In how many ways can the loop be 
manipulated? Can the knot be untied? What general principles of 
manipulation can be formulated ? Now psychological problems dealing 
with the behaviour of the organism appear to bear considerable 
resemblance to these problems of the ‘ knot ’. Heredity and environ- 
ment being fixed, in how many different ways can the behaviour-pattern 
of the individual be changed? Can heredity be annihilated ? What are 
the psychological laws controlling behaviour ? 

‘ In this branch of mathematics (analysis situs) shape and size are 

unimportant Analysis situs, is interested only in those properties 

of figures which are not changed when the figures are subjected 

to continuous motion in a fluid medium. Thus it is easy to conceive of 
a fluid motion carrying a circle into an ellipse, and thence into a square, 
even though the areas enclosed by these figures differ greatly. From 
the stand-point of Analysis Situs, then, there is no essential difference 
between these figures — the differences in their size and shape are unim- 
portant.^® Topology permits us to stretch, twist, pull, puff or otherwise 
do anything with the geometrical figure so long as v/e do not tear it 
up or do not link up what is unlinked or unlink what is already linked. 
For the Topologist a point and the earth are alike. And what is most 
appealing to us is that ‘ mathematical relationships may be determined 
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without measurement/ Eliminating measurement and quantity, which 
are stumbling blocks in psychological experimentation, the new 
discipline introduces such concepts as point sets, limit points, proximity, 
boundary, path, homeomorphism etc., which are welcome to the 
psychologist. Topology is qualitative mathematics for whose advent the 
psychologist has beeti eagerly looking forward. 

Professor Lewin in applying analysis situs to the study of behaviour 
derives, in the first instance, a very important equation : 

B=:F (PE) 

where B, P and E stand for behaviour, person and environmf nt respecti- 
vely. This is not a mere symbolic representation of the old formula that 
behaviour is determined by the organism acting in an environment. To 
understand this equation we should first understand Professor Lewin’s 
definition of causation and his new concept of ‘ LIFE-SPACE Like 
Spinoza Professor Lewin discards both mechanical and teleological con- 
cepts of causation. For the Professor only the present counts, past 
antecedents and future purposes do not have meaning. Like Spinoza 
the Professor too employs geometrical and logical concepts in the 
analysis of events. The law of causation is merely the expression of 
the relationship of logical ground and consequence. Besides this rigor- 
ous logical and mathematical definition of causation, Professor Lewin 
stresses the need for introducing spatial concepts in psychology. 
Temporal concepts have had their day and have played out their parts. 
Spatial concepts have been neglected so far. We must now give them 
the consideration that is due to them. For this purpose the expression 
‘ Life — Space ’ has been introduced. Space in this connection should be 
understood in the purely mathematical sense. For contemporary mathe- 
matics space is n-dimensional, non-metrical and curves round on itself. 
For mathematics it matters little what this space represents. It may be 
smell, colour, drive or interest. Physical interpretations are ruled out. 

When we analyse the concept of Life-Space, we find that it is 
merely a cross section in the concrete behavioral stream. It may be 
compared to the microtomic sections of organisms made for zoological 
purposes. The successive aspects of life-space are like the successive 
sections made on the microtome. Each slide gives us a clear and accurate 
picture of one small proportion of the organism. But to understand the 
organism as a whole we have to reconstruct the whole by synthesising 
the sections. Each ‘ Life Space ’ study is perfect in itself. But for a 
knowledge of the organism as a whole we shall have to synthesise these 
partial studies. Such synthesis will lead us to the drives or propensi- 
ties which move the organism. In other words Gestaltic psycho-dyna- 
mic studies will find their culmination in Hormic Psychology. 



The Diamagnetic Susceptibility of 
Formic Acid- Water Mixtures 

By 

S. Ramachandra Rao and S. Sriraman 
(Annamalai University) 

1. INTRODUCTION. 

The study of the magnetic susceptibility of binary mixtures of 
organic and inorganic liquids has engaged the attention of many workers 
in recent years. ^ The general conclusion appears to be that when the 
molecules of two liquids mix with each other without the production of 
any chemical reaction, the additive law holds good. When the molecules 
combine with each other resulting in the formation of new compounds, 
departures from the additive law are noted. These cases do not include 
solutions of salts in water. Investigations by the authors^ have shown 
that when some salts are dissolved in water, departures from the addi- 
tive law may be observed. In these cases, the percentage changes appear 
to be independent of concentration and have been attributed to (1) 
interaction between the ions and water molecules (2) depolymerisation 
of water (3) release of constraints within the molecules due to their 
breakage into ions and (4) change of valency of any of the ions when 
the salt is dissolved. While the first two causes do not produce more 
than 1 change from the additive law, the other two causes give rise 
to much larger changes. Hoare and Brindley ^ have recently deter- 
mined the susceptibilities of salts composed of ions with inert gas 
configurations and found that for the halides of lithium and caesium, 
the additive law breaks down. Flordal and Frivold^ obtained large 
changes of susceptibility when some alkaline earth halides were dissolv- 
ed in water. Similar results were also noted by Subramaniam ^ who 
discussed the magnetic effects accompanying ionic deformations in the 
solid salts studied. Varadachari ® had previously drawn attention to such 
effects in his study of sulphuric acid-water mixtures. He investigated 
also acetic acid-water mixtures and obtained no departure from the 
additive law in this case. 


1. For references see Ind. Jour. Phys., 8, 483, 1934. 
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3. Proc. Roy. Soc., 147, 88, 1934; 152, 342, 1935. 
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Formic acid is well known to be highly polar. During the recent 
investigations of aqueous solutions of formates and acetates, the authors 
found a strict adherence to the law of additivity. On making similar 
investigations with formic acid, however, definite departures were found. 
Since this result is at variance with that of Kido, ^ we have thought it 
advisable to record our conclusion. 


2. EXPERIMENT. 


The formic acid used was the purest (100 %) available from 
Kahlbaum. It had a density of 1.220 grams per c.c. at 26^C. The water 
used was obtained by repeated distillation in an all-glass apparatus. The 
densities of the aqueous solutions prepared were determined by the 
hydrostatic method. A glass piece was suspended from one arm of a 
sensitive balance by a fine gold wire and weighed in air, in pure water 
and in the solution. The concentrations were found from the known 
concentration-density data given in International Critical Tables.® 


Measurements of susceptibility were made with a Curie balance.® 
The position of the test bulb at which the magnetomotive force on it 
was maximum was carefully determined by studying the deflections 
obtained with the bulb at different places along the horizontal line of 
symmetry between the pole pieces. At the place where this force was 
maximum, investigations were also made in a vertical direction and in 
this manner the volume wherein the force was uniform was definitely 
fixed. The size of the bulb used was in every case arranged to be less 
than the volume thus obtained. 

The magnetomotive force on a bulb of mass mg containing a liquid 
of mass mj is given by 


dH dH 

l-^l XlH- 

ax ax 

where Xo ^^^d xi specific susceptibilities of the glass and liquid 

dH 

respectively. The force on the bulb alone rrig yg H was determined 

dx 

separately. The force (in this case the deflection which is proportional 

dH 

directly to the force) on the liquid mi yi H -- — becomes known. In the 

dx 

same manner if water is studied, the force on a mass becomes 
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Xw H 


dH 

dx 


If di and d^^ are the deflections obtained for the liquid 


and water respectively, then xi is determined from the equation, 

mixi _ di 

Xvy d|^ 

The susceptibility of water at 26°C was assumed to be 0.720.* 

The containers were thin spherical bulbs blown from glass tubing 
having a very low diamagnetic susceptibility. The deflections obtained 
with the bulbs were about 2 mms. while for the mixtures, they were 
nearly 15 cms. The retorsion method was employed, the specimen be- 
ing brought to the identical position in presence of the magnetic field. 
The weights of the bulbs with and without the liquids were determined 
with a Sartorious balance correct to the tenth of a milligram. A careful 
estimate of the various errors involved in these observations indicates a 
probable error of Vz per cent in the susceptibility values. 


3. RESULTS. 

The specific diamagnetic susceptibility of pure formic acid was found 
to be 0.4464. This value compares favourably with 0.432 given in the 
International Critical Tables and 0.434 given by Kido. 

The values of the diamagnetic susceptibility obtained at different 
concentrations are given in the following table. The concentrations of 
the mixture are given as the number of grams of formic acid in 100 
grams of the mixture. 


TABLE I. 


6 

% 

Density. 

Concen- 

tration. 

C 

7 a 

Observed. 

X2 

Calculated. 

1 1 

a 

X 

^^xioo 

1. 

1063 

29-0 

0-6292 

0-6408 

0-0112 

0-039 

2. 

1080 

360 

0-6105 

0-6217 

0-0112 

0-031 

3. 

1108 

490 

0-,5701 

0-5863 

0-0162 

0-033 

4. 

1112 

510 

0-5705 

0-5808 

0-0103 

0-020 

5. 

1127 

57 5 

0-5434 

0-5630 

0-0196 

0-034 

6. 

1126 

57-5 

0-5414 

0-5630 

0-0216 

0-037 

7. 

1152 

69*5 

0-5055 

0-5303 

0-0248 

0-036 

8. 

1155 

710 

0-5058 

0-5261 

0-0203 

0-029 

9. 

1171 

790 

0-4834 

0-5043 

0-0209 

0-026 


♦ All susceptibility values in this paper are given in 10'° units and are dia- 
magnetic unless otherwise mentioned. 

10. Int. Crit. Tables, 6, 356. 

2 
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In figure 1 is shown the graph between concentration and diamagne- 
tic susceptibility. It will be seen that there is much deviation between 
the observed values and those calculated on the basis of the additivity 



law. The departures from additivity are examined by drawing the 
difference graph at various concentrations. The maximum departiire is 
found to be 5 % and occurs at a concentration of nearly 70 %. At this 
concentration, formic acid and water exist nearly in equimolecular 
proportions. This suggests the formation of the monohydrate HCOOH, 
H 2 O and the consequent departure from the law of additivity, 

4. DISCUSSION. 

An examination of figure 1 suggests the probable formation of the 
monohydrate of formic acid. There is indeed some evidence for the 
existence of such a compound. Colles has recorded that when a 
mixture of formic acid and water having the composition 4HCOOH, 
3 H 2 O is rapidly cooled, crystals having 76.7 and 77.2 per cent of formic 
acid are deposited. The hydrate formed in this manner at — 54°C seems 
to be also produced at higher temperatures from a mixture of the 


11. Chem. Soc. Trans., 89, 1251, 1906. 
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composition 2HCOOH, H 2 O. It is however open to doubt whether at 
the temperature of our investigations (26° C) the monohydrate exists 
in such a stable manner as to affect the magnetic susceptibility by 5^. 

There is however another method of accounting for the observed 
deviation. It was pointed out by the authors in a recent paper that 
the molecular susceptibility of formic acid is 20.5 while the susceptibi- 
lity of the formate ion is 17.3. If we assume with Kido that the 
hydrogen attached to the formate ion does not contribute anything to 
the molar susceptibility of the acid, then it is difficult to account for 
the higher value of the acid. 

Investigations’^ on the electrical moments of the fatty acid molecules 
show definitely that these exist mainly as double molecules even in 
dilute benzene solutions. It would appear that the doublets of the 
carboxyl groups cancel one another giving practically zero moment to 
the molecule as a whole. Smyth and Rogers studied . solutions of 
acetic acid in ether and have concluded that in solution, single and 
double molecules of acetic acid are in equilibrium. It is likely that such 
a condition may also exist in aqueous solutions of formic acid. When 
the double molecules break into single ones, the susceptibility will tend 
to approach that of the formate ion and hence shows a decrease in value. 
In table I it will be found that the change of susceptibility for 100 grams 
of the acid (given in the last column) remains nearly constant showing 
a tendency to decrease at higher concentrations. This is exactly what 
would happen if a change of susceptibility occurs when some of the 
double molecules of formic acid break into single molecules when the 
acid is added to water. When the concentration of formic acid is 
increased it is natural to expect that the percentage of molecules suffer- 
ing disruption would be smaller. This is exactly what is suggested when 
one observes the last column in table I. 

This argument would indicate that if in formic acid all the molecules 
were to exist as single molecules, the susceptibility would be the same 
as for the formate ion. But since the molecules exist in pairs, we have 
for formic acid a value larger than that for the formate ion. Such a 
conclusion should be true for acetic acid also. 

Experiments of Varadachari^^ show that when acetic acid is heated 
from 28° to about 60°C, there is no change of susceptibility. It might 
be possible that the change actually taking place in this range of tem- 

12. Sc. Rep. Tohoku Imp. Univ., 22, 835, 1933. 

13. Smyth, Dielectric Constant and molecular structure, 94, 1931, 

14. Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., 52, 1824, 1930. 

15 Proc. Ind. Acad. Ss., 2, 166, 1935, 
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perature is too small to be measured. For the difference between the sus- 
ceptibilities of acetic acid and of the acetate ion is only 7%. In the limit- 
ed ^range of temperature in Varadachari’s experiments, the number of 
double molecules breaking up into single molecules may be so few that 
the change of susceptibility may be less than y 2 %, the limit of accuracy 
in these investigations. 

Formic acid and acetic acid behave differently from other liquids 
from the point of view of optical scattering. Ramakrishna Rao^® found 
that in all the organic substances studied by him, the optical anisotropy 
in the liquid state was less than in the state of vapour. The significant 
exceptions were formic and acetic acids. Here the anisotropy in the liquid 
state was found to be greater than in the state of vapour. Experiments 
on the variation of the anisotropy conducted by Rao^^ showed definitely 
that such an effect was due to association. The anisotropy in the case 
of acetic acid showed a small decrease in the range 30° to 60 °C but at 
higher temperatures the decrease was much greater. More recent ex- 
periments of Krishnan, Sundara Rama Rao^® and Jogarao^^ have in 
general verified the above observations. Krishnan^o infers the presence 
of molecular clusters in formic and acetic acids of dimensions not small 
compared with the wavelength of light. It is obvious that in magnetic 
considerations we are not concerned with such large clusters even if 
they are present within the liquids. Experiments are being instituted 
to study the susceptibility of formic acid and acetic acid at much higher 
temperatures and of solutions of fatty acids in organic solvents like 
benzene and ether. 

It is well known that aqueous solutions of formic acid and formates 
are very weak electrolytes. Experiments with aqueous solutions of 
formates of sodium, barium and calcium show that no change of magnetic 
susceptibility takes place when these salts are dissolved. In the case 
of formic acid, the decrease in susceptibility on dissolving it in water 
molecules of the acid. This would suggest that in the double molecule, 
there should be something more than mere association in the sense that 
only electrostatic forces keep the two acid molecules together. There 
has been explained as being due to the break-up of some of the double 
should be a large release of constraints when the double molecule is 


16. Ind. Jour. Phys., 2, 61, 1927. 

17. Ind. Jour. Phys., 3, 1, 1928. 

18. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 3, 369, 1936. 

19. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 3, 377, 1936. 

20. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 3, 126, 1936. 
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formed resulting in an increase in the diamagnetic susceptibility. Or 
some more fundamental process should occur. More experimental 
work is needed to settle these questions and investigations on these, lines 
will be taken up shortly. 


5, SUMMARY 

The magnetic susceptibility of aqueous solutions of formic acid has 
been studied at different concentrations. The results suggest the for- 
mation of a monohydrate of formic acid at a concentration of nearly 
70% of the acid. An alternative explanation for the decrease of sus- 
ceptibility is also presented. The formic acid contains ordinarily double 
molecules and on dissolving in water, some of these may break up into 
single molecules. This phenomenon may account for the decrease of 
susceptibility observed when the acid is dissolved in water. This ex- 
planation gains interest from the fact that the formic acid has a molar 
susceptibility of 20.5 while the ionic susceptibility of the formate (which 
should be the same as that of the molecule) is 17.3. The higher value 
of the acid is to be attributed to the existence of double molecules. 
More detailed experiments are being instituted. 



The Infinitesimal Flow on the Projective Plane 

By 

B. R. Venkataraman and A. Narasinga Rao. 

(Annamalai University) 

INTRODUCTION 

Let G, be a continuous r-parameter group of point transformations 
which carries a manifold Sn into itself. With every linear operator of 
the group may be associated an infinitesimal displacement of the points 
of S„ given by 


x'* = 

which may be supposed to take place in the short time interval 6t, 
If Sr, carries a metric, every such infinitesimal transformation of Gr 
determines a velocity field V in Sn, which is characteristic of the group 
Gr from which it is derived. In this paper, the velocity field due to the 
infinitesimal transformations of the projective group is studied by the 
methods of Euclidean vector analysis. 


THE COMPONENTS OF THE FLOW VECTOR 


2. The projective group Gs in the Cartesian plane, has the eight 
independent infinitesimal operators 


d d d d d d 

— , — , X — , y — ,x — , y — 

dx dy dx dx dy dy 


x2 l-^xy — , yx- f- — 

dx dy dx dy 


on which every other infinitesimal operator of Gg is linearly dependent. 
Hence x being any infinitesimal operator of the group we may write, 

3: =[ Oo + ttiX + 02j/ + x(ax -f [iy) ] — 

dx 

+ [ bo -f bix 4- hy -I- y (Ax + fiy) ] 

dy 

where Oq, a,, ao, bo, h,, bs, A, |i are all constants. Thus the velocity field 
V = Ivi 4" Jv 2 , due to a general infinitesimal transformation of the group 
corresponding to the operator % is given by 

vi = oo4-aix4-«2i/4-®(^4-HJ/) '% 

V 2 = bo 4- biX 4- bzl/ 4- y (Ax 4- fiy) I 


( 21 ) 
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From (2*1) we have, 

Div V = — + — = + 3jiy + ai + b* ] 

9x 9y 

r .. (2-2) 

CurlV= N = (Ay-na; + bi-a 2 )N j 

\'d^ dy / J 

where N is a unit vector normal to the plane. 

From (2*2) we see that, 

the locus of points at which Div V is constant is a system of parallel lines, 
and the locus of points at which Curl V is constant is another system 
of parallel lines perpendicular to the former. 

Thus there is a unique p>oint in the plane at which the divergence 
and curl take given values and in particular a point O where they both 
vanish. Taking the lines L, L', along wliich the divergence and curl 
respectively vanish, for axes of co-ordinates, the expression for Vi, V 2 
may be written in simpler form, 

ao + aix + a 2 y + \xxy ^ ^ 

V2=:bo + aox — aiy + \iy^ ] 

The eight velocities of which the field vector V is composed may be 
grouped as follows. Firstly a velocity V ~ lao -f Jbo due to a pure 
translation; secondly a velocity V =1 1{aiX -f a 2 y) + J(a 2 X — aiy) due 
to a homogeneous strain of zero divergence and zero rotation, the axes 
of strain being the lines L, L' turned about O through an angle 0 given 
by tan 20 — ao/ ai ; thirdly a radial flow, in which each point P has a 
velocity along OP of magnitude pry, whose divergence and curl are equal 
to Spy and — pxN respectively. It should be noticed that this radial flow 
is peculiar to the projective group, in the sense that it does not belong to 
the Euclidean or afiine sub-groups of the projective group. 

3. Every projective transformation on a plane leaves three points 
A, B, C invariant. From (2*3) it is evident that 

the locus of points at which the vector V is parallel to a fixed line 
y :=:^ kx is a conic C. passing through A, B, C, having one asymptote 

A 

parallel to y kx and the other parallel to the line L along the points of 
which Div V vanishes. 

In particular when A — 0, is a parabola whose axis is parallel to 
the line L. When the fixed direction is parallel to the y-axis, i.e., to the 
line L', is a rectangular hyperbola whose asymptotes are parallel to 
the axes, i.e., to the lines L and L'. 
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Again, since the expressions for Div V is linear in x and y, it follows 
that the divergence of the vector at the centroid of any number of points 
Pi P2 . . . Pn is the mean of the divergences of the vectors at these 
points. A similar result is true of the curl of the field. Using homo- 
geneous co-ordinates referred to the triangle ABC formed by the fixed 
points, the equations of an infinitesimal transformation may be written, 

p(l + 81)0:, y' = Qil + B2)y, z' ~ () (1 + 83) 2, 

where the s’s are infinitesimals. If the identical relation between the 
homogeneous co-ordinates be ax -f- (ii/ + y;^ — 1, assuming the displace- 
ment to have taken place in a time 5t, the expressions for the divergence 
and curl of the vector at P (x, y, z) may be written, 

Uiv V — dijco ”j“ ^3 — 21c X -|- (3(^3 -f- 1ci — 21c2^y 

4“ Y (^1 4“ ^2 — 2^3) z 

Curl V [a(?C2 — ^C3)cot A. x 4 - — ki)cot B. y 

+ Y (^1 — ^2) cot C. z]N 

where kr limit 6t 0 of Er/bt (r = 1, 2, 3) and N is the unit vector 
normal to the plane. Also the direction of the vector at the point 
T?(xi,yuZi) is along the line 

{k2-ki)—+(k^-k^)—+(k^-k.)~=0. .. (3-2) 

Xi yi Zi 

From (3*2) it follows that the lines of flow (the W-curves of the pro- 
jective group) are given by 

ykz~k, ^kr-k 2 =: constant.* .. (3-3) 

Prom (3-1) it follows that 

Div V = o at the centroid of the triangle ABC and curl V = 0 
at the orthocentre of ABC, 

Further, since the lines L, L' are at right angles, we see that 
the locus of points O at which the divergence and curl of the vector 
vanish for various infinitesimal transformations which keep the same 
three points A, B, C invariant, is the circle on PG as diameter where P, G 
are respectively the orthocentre and centroid of the triangle ABC. 

From (3*2) we see that the locus of points at which the direction of 
the vector V passes through a fixed point P is a conic passing through 
A, B, C and P. Dually, it is found that the envelope of the directions of 
the vectors at points of a fixed line I is a conic touching I and the sides 
of the triangle ABC. If the point O at which the divergence and curl 

* Encyklopadie der Math, Wiss, III D 4, page 207. 
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vanish coincides with one of the three fixed points say A, it may be in- 
ferred from (3*1) or directly verified that the triangle ABC is right 
angled at A. In this case if C be the conic which is the locus of points 

A • 

at which the vector V is parallel to a fixed direction A and be similarly 
defined it is found that the angle of intersection of the conics and 
at A is equal to the angle between the direction A and \i. Also the lines 
of flow are all conics having double contact at B and C and having as 
tangents the sides AB, AC of the triangle ABC.*’*' 

At all points on the line at infinity except those on L and L' the 
magnitude of the field vector, its divergence and curl are all infinite, the 
direction of the vector being, however, definite. The behaviour at the 
points at infinity on L and L' is somewhat peculiar. Since all the conics 
C^ pass through the point at infinity on L and also all the lines of constant 
divergence are all parallel to L, the direction of the vector and its 
divergence are both indeterminate at this point. The curl of the field 
has an infinite value. Similarly, since all the lines Curl V ~ const, are 
parallel to L\ the curl of the vector field at the point at infinity on L' is 
indeterminate. The direction of the vector at this point is parallel to L' 
and its divergence is infinite. 


EXTENSION TO n-DIMENSIONAL SPACE 


4. Many of these results may be extended to a Euclidean space 
S„ of n dimensions. In Sn, the projective group Gr where r — n (n 2) 
has the n(n + 2) independent infinitesimal operators. 


3 , 3 

dx' ’ ” Sx* ’ Bx< ’ 


(i, j = 1, 2, 


• «) 


the tensor summation convention being followed. Hence, if be any 
infinitesimal operator of the group, since it is linearly dependent on the 
above 7i (n 2) operators, we may write, 

X = (a* + 


where the as, b’s and the p’s are constants. Hence the components r» 
of the velocity field V due to the infinitesimal displacement correspond- 
ing to the operator x are given by 

4 - .. ( 4 - 1 ) 

The fundamental tensor g,y being chosen so that g„ = where the 
Kronecker deltas are given by equations, 

byi ~ 0 if i 4" 7 and 6,^ "1 if i — j. 


** This is a consequence of Div V — 0 at A so that ks ~ 2k^. The curves 
(3*3) now become = const. 
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we have from (4 • 1) , 

Sw* 

Div V = — r = li* + (n + 1) P4X* 

. 9x* 

Hence the locus of points at which Div V = 0 is the prime 
PiX' + liV (n + 1) — 0. 

The components of the Stoke’s tensorf of V in S„ which corresponds 
to the curl of the field in S2 or S3, are given by 

ar‘ Bv’ 

[»3] — r-r ~ ~ 

QxJ ax‘ 

(i 4= j ; t. j = 1- 2, . . . n) 

From the above equations we deduce 

•• (4-3) 

where the A’s are constants. In virtue of the identities (4-3), only 
(n — 1) of the components of the Stoke’s tensor of V are independent, 
such sets being of the form [kl], [k2] . . . [fc (?c 1) ], [fc (k + 1) ] • • • 

[kn] ; also, since each component of this tensor is linear in the co- 
ordinates it follows that the locus of points at which the components 
of the Stoke’s tensor V are given constants satisfying (4*3) is a line L 
whose direction is given by 

dx^ dx^ dx^ (4 4) 

Pi P2 Pn 

From (4*2) and (4-4) it is evident that the line L is orthogonal to the 
'prime at the points of which Div V ~ o. 

ITie projective transformation in S„ leaves n + 1 points invariant. 
Taking these as the vertices of the simplex S of reference, the expression 
for the divergence of the vector V may be written in the form, 

Tl -f- 1 Tl -f- 1 

Div V = 2 kr — (^ + 1) 2 arkrXr .. (4-5) 

T-l T-\ 

n "J - 1 

where 2 OyXr — 1 is the identical relation satisfied by the homo- 

T = 1 

geneous co-ordinates of every point of S„ and the k’s are constants 
depending on the infinitesimal transformation. From (4*5), it is evident 
that the divergence of the vector v vanishes identically at the centroid 
of the simplex S which is given by the equations, 

aiXi — aoXo = . . . — Ono-t Xn+i 1/ (n + 1) 


t Eisenhart : Riemannian Geometry , Page 27. 
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41. 

(STi^Sl Guj /r/fi^O) 

Qp^ u^kaeff} p ai-pu Qu(^u lSp^ld s^/bpva (grflujufrp&d 

icJekp^ (oJLUpfT^ QpiL^'cSaSmp^, 

{(^j-etr.) (DT(^&(SLlJirfTd(^Lh= ^^^!&oir a^.puuL^rrpy Ql^sS6\9^ ufrkaii'^ 

^LUppirny uirpmpujiry ^3}jiTuSls\)iTioL>rfif^ ufrack urrssujsk Qums^p tSlp;ra(^iii • <oi(^apeSeo^ 
^ap^^p aerfl^ ak^p& 

(oS-iofDrr.) fPpQpafTD'ih ^<oG)'3=Sdeo. ^m.'sSuj(oil<^ pds^Loaerr a^p.pj^ psvflp^a 
a^puuL^rrp^ ^ih^aappaa^. u.<ssiiiJLiT'^iit):LiJ ^^iSTTw^jr^miir ^ pds\)LDam a^pp^ 
an:e\)uujp<S6)u:>'Uz^^ Guu^':'pQ)pQp^rci>;riT <cj(ip^mn' 

(curr^LD ’ (oiesra&k^pS p p^LLam a^ppi^(i^LLueo aiLup ^^aSiqeherriTij. 

^ap^QDpu uri^®daerf/^ pds^oS a^p^iSiL^’^a-sv u&ouLspiLfTau u.TiTfTLLL^uuQped 
uem<3S)L^u U:TLL(Siaaeffi&:> uifaaa arrernffOirih. xS^aa^ppx'aa{^a(^ iT'&s^Q 

9L.p{Tnemi}> Q^€mL-.purrppskpp. 


Qa^eS a^ppi’a(^d^ QtgFLUiLi&T : — 

Qpetfl^iL9ir (Sib^^^QjrS^ 

ia(^sijj}j <seQfEiai/Ej 

(^euSerr LLjskrrcaom (^iuULj&ntS 

^l-l^ ^iMLj&fflLJ ur-ar 
^<oSOpsma a^meu ^swfL-eSeir 
^smssS^mr LhSipk^^ Q^sm^^^eir (y:)aGm 

“ airmiBi (SafT^ aejir(^jrp G^(5wa) 

^mrQufrjSi p psm&pB (f^^puuu 

H^6S?lr QHTQ^Lb ^Ihirpp LfptaQp 
&j;}fi\Djr!rQfffr LDL^fh<S(D^ j (p^uj^/riir 

G^fry^Q^r(Sl Qs^eS h 
Coa/B^Qjir s\)pSliuir^ Gauau^ Gp^jr 

ufTtkam a^pfSpf^a QaiLiqm : — 

‘‘ afriMih Sfrin Oiomu aru^ih 
j^<sm(W(^Lh LLmGp ; SS^uiS&fTy 


(0^. 167). 


(0J2/. 242). 
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QfiPQff 

(ip^iT (SSi^enik fifriEJ(^ 

mLnub QuQ^kQ^iT QsfrirQtu 

^^LDS/b(^u ufr:si€B€k eL( 5 mF^^^- 


(0jy. 204), 


** Q^erfliT ^(BJ(^<oS)jD luirs; 

iS^is<seorr p ^(3(g) i^eirj^iLii/b /6l<s\'>is\) 

^iraSljiU ssfriLjLL Osud/eump LDQ^iEiSp 
<sif)<su9 ^^ubeifT <ssmssoflp 
QsussmQmr iLj ssar®®^ (SuiT(S^lj 
uiriB^m nSiiCS/Bfruj Q/sn-eir^Q^frefrp 

g)i (^^isQ^rrQ})^ (58) ^do umL^y s^fiSa^fiSujurTisisp^^ 

^^^eofTih. 


58). 


tLrr 0 a 


^uj^^mr 3 k-p 3 ^^(^ o^^mremih : — 

^fr^p Qs^iup psmu<s?fFlu LJn65)s\j 
<®/rSsO enQ^ih^LD (S3)<saj/r Q(fjjijbQustsr 
^(LJik <sk.pi ( 3 «LL®Lb’\ 

er^tE (^gviBQp(T<5S)S (48) ^th Q^Fcutq&fl^ rSaip/B^<SDLD sireiirs. 


uFpecDpajrr sf^pfS Qs^djiLjeir ; — 

‘‘ eilfTLbUsir Qp(l^QlB^ UJ(Slf)L-.<^S^ 

QuQ^LhL^em(^ (SiJihp sQi^ii^&Dp Sn^ibiS 
luiTUboo piuir< 3 S(^ Q^jjdik pfresroo 

p(^ar6)j ^stDL^iUGirfTiiSeir QmuQufrUr 
^dSLLUL^S at-«i 0 L£> /_/^(Sa/ Q(S 01 ^ 69 FI 
QpSssTiufreir Qu(7^rB<oS)jr Qu/re^i 
S^QiufrQ/E] <sfri3ip6k QmfrQ^rs^ ubir/KSu 


{(^jif. 80). 


ixdsifsrs (S^B/rzJL® GnirZsfr u^mnmi^ 

^mrlr pQpm Q^siriQoir ds^eoi 

Opfreir^Qp^ir Qsn&fflir (^^jpjriri 0(^5)^ 
pmrOuQ^Lb usiiQj LDfmfEi(^<s Qpiri^ 
mSosrQujirem LbL^(SS)Lm9 p Ljirs(^Lh 
^dsmQiu ubS^iBpSiufT LLffuSm QllxssI^Q^ ”, 

er^ih (§puiBQpfrGS)3 (164) ^ih Qs=djiLf(Sfr sfrp/bujr^etD^y p^BOinsil^u urrtasiruS^^ 

Q 6 BLJU ^ea)jrp^^» 
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^S^puisuiru i3jrilL9ssr GuifiuLjp fStriBTiu 
eiy/rSsYT miretflesisr QpFsk 

QurrpQds/r edSlrQpiris^p ppO^ssQf S(^(s9 

GTpLjpiEJ <%.J^Qu:)6ku ] QpppeST 
eumrfk@<56)pLj uSsssrp(Spfr<5rr <ST(si)4ji/25yr LDserflir 
,^<oSSrfEJ<Sff)33 fBfTf^^LD <SiiihpGST 
aemQufTF mpppek <ssikfrsasr<oiJfr 
ubsmiEiQ^iTfSfr p fflQj0£i) LLmorrir Qu[tQf^\ 

ergijm (364) ^ld Q^LU’j^Gffh^') urrmsmSi^^ Q^siLwi 

fB(56)^!Bd5T (^SlfiL^lU sif UlTSSaTJ^ih Qu(J^LL<XoisT 
LSSsrreuS S(5tf)siui <^6rflj}JU€\) ufulQ 
LUFemuffO FiL—ihp (^fss3tQ<3sf i^frSssr 

SiJ(l£^l (oUFl^UJ LJSi)Q(SiJSSrp OpF(l£i^€mQ 
lMSSTQ&fni9 ^)^L—Q{UFir QufTSi) GUoo^lUiT 
QiD^^^ih eBsoOto^p p^mr<ss'iL-<i 

dSeflLD/r 6553) 6)JiiQp(^ '^Fffls 
piTQ^iEJ dsessressfhLjiW ^flLls^ QiUfT(^S9)UjiU 
(3/50<^fl57 Q^!rSSSTL^(oS)lJi ^QQlLT iSU(^F3 
tSsssT ®^365jio up/Si 
apisiQufl ^53)L-aJsrrtu/r (]j(^®6G^ia)/r aflaG’.nr 

er^ih /E/bfiS^(jGm (150) ll Q^iLiq^^ih uFp&sp ^/b/6lp(^ u-pirF^smioFth, 

UFsein- sk^/bfS/bi^F QFtutLj&ir ; — 

eQ^piuiT Q^f^p Qpmpiup 

uSQopmp iSfulBiu aff/flSso aiirSoST 

3i^pp ^BFLLfr ldl^ulSSssot 
lUFdsO (L/zEds/TLl is^fSsoQujfQ bV^QiqLh 
LjpsQp plLLOfS fElUfsQpF (ajGir. 
ffr^eSeQcL L^m jpi QeufhQp&fr^F Q<3 =j^ ^ i Lj 
Uffluja) ; (3^FLp<s Ssir ssmr^saP, msmtsuF 
fflff//?tL) 8 sTrU QuFcSlip fiff/B 0 Q^a)/D < 3561 ® U)/r 
wsxfTuifl ptu/Bss psmQuiu p 

mmiUFp jSl(^Ln€ssrp ^es^FiBpi Q&t^iu 
Q€u^eQ(^ii piuQ^ LbdssrS 
Qui^eQ&fipu u^sm pQ pF lL QoSfolgit Quf^oj 
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uireevrck ^^rrffemth €u(^U)fr^ : — 

fS&rriSiurrLh ufrsmQ^ LLSiQeo QuiLt)<i(^ 

Sll^lo 00 ©^ uj^Sso iDnQ^m \ 

^mQeufki <sit^gS ^esriXiSmu i^ii\')L£)L9 

Qp6m<35sm 

^<3P(^) Qf^iLQ IMQ^GiTfT Q^OitrQlU^^. 480). 

^ IP (oU(f^ih ^iuQ<F^fTiT3f?^ibg^ ^ ^p^LD * (503) ^oTctu ^LD Q<3^uu\Lfeffiaj p 

iDfT(^m iS]p<3sn'(o^p Q^opihp supdm(^uj. 

Q65fr<omQ ^iuiru-^ 

lupth Lj^fS^ uL^i(^ LDSsrrdSf^^LLip. 

(oTaieiJ OfEi^Qp (J(55LD IXfTiS 
sui^^esT d'oiTiTiSim Lc^^Qm 

Q^ji^Sip^) G6 U(^(d6V€0 <af?L-& (7^/5^/2)Saf (83®* 393)^ 

L^e^QiSv/s^^ ^luQe^mr prrujd^^ 

Qs^rr^eSluj^i. 


42 . 


fSi^ipihp^ fSSsurp^p Q<3 s^sl\ Lfi/r0LD. 


^0%^ sf^efTsQiu Qpm'hoSTtJj ^L^man’Lneo 

<s^(fiuQufT(^mnrdj sj^p^<otT>ps(£ff}^') (ou/b^ uuSlSxmim^oup^im lS fSQlptTQ^ 

Q^iL^ sk^pjQskp^. 


{(^-<srr) Sspihp^ Sdsisrppp(^ = p^ix>d<s<onufr^'} Qpsm d'l.^p/hp Q<3’-dj^s>€!n iSim 

(QjppQupfS f§}^2Qfr£ij^pp(^ ; <5J^<oijfI)fr(^Lb =i (^pLjioSiL^ tSJ^d-^SiTfT^^(ip^^(B. 

{^■QDir.) Qpm^ ^ LiimrirpffOp i3fflpsd* (sr^^uj (14) ^th ppirdo ^^smdi^fflu 

Qurr 0 &r ^/d<oG)pi^ih isSlfffrdQf^iT. ^(sup^ek ^LJE'SBfTLDdd ^^cmrd(^fflu QuiT(^en[Ts<d 
Q<£FLUiL^Gff)eo Qupjtsnefjr QeoGijLh SL.errsun’peSleiir ^eup(SS)p S-fflu QufTQ^ 

(sneo<odm ” m^LD (^p^cpprreo <5r/_l^L, ^euppjsh Q<as(T^(^ p^ssL^peo QppeSluj 
Q&o^pssip g)(sroa7L/ (o/EfrdS ^ih^'^essr (^eddsimrdr- (^^^irpGS)p sk^fSiu 

^Qrffujif, ^^<5ufT^ P^rfiu QufT(^ 6 rrir(^ih iSip Qe^eupODp (§j<d ^pir^ih (sr^ir 

isSlemEis (oS) 6 uppfTiT, 

Qpm sfTpeoiTufTffo SSffsrLjL9p(^ ^<sp^<oSipuSlei> ^Lueourrih 

^€ku(5is)p §)<d (^p^irppfT^LDy j>jd}&j{TS)j iS^ssrpsids sk-pgn S^ipp^ih ^sp^istapuSetir 
ufrp ulLlJ^p ersitru€ 0 )p (su 0 (^ (^p^irpprr^il) ^Siflujir <sSlerrd@(^iT. 

^GffBp (^p^ffQpih (oj^nr (^p^irQpih srrpp3?x^p^d(^Lj Qurr(^&TfrLDm 6 l ^ih, 

Q^/rssbr® pdsod^i^ peo sitlL^ QppeSujm (curreou Qu(r^euFeSlek(StDLDtUfr€k ^eupQ(n^Q 
3kpf^^ FFe 6 ur®d 3fi-p^ eusoask^giJih (j^p^irms^ J>j®p^ ^^peoip ^^fftcuir 
Qnms. 
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fSsip/E^^ W(T^LDlTgil : — 

‘‘ lUfTQ^LSi^^^ ^frQesr tsmQJm 

^rre^ ^ QuiriuuLQsifr ujfrQesTBJok Os^LLi'3<^fr 
Grj osre^ Qjjju&f-/Ef ^irrod 

000 (i^6m(S^fT^ (S^mrik^ i^irmQ p 
fhl'botn P(^'^ Ql<3'Jj^iSfT. 

S^pid^si Q.TUjiLi€h : — 

^ijir<sQfB>w &i,Tp 

(Lpir6!fsr<sfrsrr ^juiSip Q<9^s)j.uGUokLndsdius3i 
(^srrf0,Ti d?;T62f7 fBjp:) 

(B'^0 oiT <5isr dSfEJC'^ (o^ihJinT irs^r&srm ; 

Q<oUIU!^P 6Sfr61l LD5\)0^ST^i;^A^ 
^^fTi^^sTTir Qus^Qmnu f§sQ 

^lojJ- IT Qpaipp GrrTSp 
puQinT irskem^ mouaimp 


( 0 ^. 25). 


( 0 ^. 312). 


^iup^kjiJSTTfr ^U'^a^'Tiu (Lp-F^ k^om ^iyriro?jr 
fh<ss)^uOu!Te9ih ^oyM5?0 QlliSi piQa:^ ^jsvtoVjij 
^ asp pcff^ihi^oj (pBsou^ uSsifsrplpTsh 
LD.TppfTLL 0Qj3Dyr LL6^;ri9^^ism p ps^esi 
LD>Tll9pip lM(53)Lpi3i-om LC T^'2 lUJ 0*7)TT® 

QuiLj LOpSlLUT LD'oS}pjlLI3^LI) LjSmiT^S 
^^p piLi^u9p LpstmiTs^iSiiP,!^ J^m<aLJu<i 
aiinhp ^rruQurQ ihir^^QaFsop 3i^iF.36}Lt>S p 
oE®LDi-y6?yr^ LDeSip fS.rS:pLj2ufiiU.Tpjj}i 
fSpp LDsm Qursi) 
iBQ{Ej<a<^ir ^ir QpiUiEjS 0/1^0,^ a'* 

^S,LD<Sir)L^pi 2piT(S3ir Qs^sifrQsn^) 

<3serf)jpj Q<3S(t£> pirSssru OuiTas^piUoir Qd^ra^aff 
g^>efflj}i S irQiasp^ <sQusi)aiUb Quipuk 
asL^eij QGrrQp^iu ufTistnsuS^i 
LDU.6U^ LbfTSmL^ LLIT^ G’oJ/rSjYr ” 

ertirjpjw ( 62 ) ^ih Qs^iuiLj^LD^t, 
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sfi.f8 SSsOiu^fk ^8m(SiU 

Qp/b ^€0)^uQu[reoQ<oVy (^^^jrfsi^erf) mL^iiisfrjpy 

^eupfSsar Qeu^LDfrsrr^, ^^sssra(^,Hu Qufr(^efnTLU jif<3B^^sa)/DuSih uaS^ua iSfS 

Q^frek^ p^. 

(g)-eyr.) Saipihpsi ^fS =■ ^rrpedff pihQpm Saip/hp Q^iL^^lu GT^p^d sf^fS 
SBsouj^/h^’^emQuj ^ fSBsoQu^vp^d) ^^ismQujujrrLb, 

(sSI-(oB)ir.) &-<oa)ir^nrFiT <^djG]SI(^ (^p^nms^^eiru^ih ufr^p^^^smd(D<s ^(ftuumQurredd 

Q^Sfrek^pd) S/<o(!)LO(5if(StDL^pp6or^ undsOLud^GdfTu dip ^’^GssrserfJ^LD fSs^/sp^ 
iSSesrpp^ihf fS<as^/Bp^ sf^fS (B^uu^ih euQ^peBiGky (oi€dedfrp^'^smd(^ih Q^ffiojeuadj 
^(SOLDiLj Q)Lb€k<sB, upfSQoj uirBsop^^ssisT (^uj€di^sQenfT(^ ^eijp(SS)pd <s^(2/>^ 

ji/GBoeuQpLs^d^ Qurr^'sSujGd s^^ld ^^sSli—p^ ^^(^p^inwsen Q^eudsBuuiljL^m, 
Lfemird^ Qpp&Stu ^dp^ek gi pefffl ^ii tb ^[—.lEi^fTLoed &.rFluQufT(^efrrruj<S{DLDp6Sl&rry S'hsv 
uj^ih utT*ho\) “ (B’^uj^^ih iSIrBeij ” (orek(^^f ^^’^ssstQlu^ (of mu Quirjpu 

uL^dsfi^fSuj QupfS 

p'^eoeS Ssij^isp^ 3?^fS S^LU^d(^ ^pirifmsnh (3ij(/^LDrrj^ : — 

(SasiLu^Ssifr &J{r^ Qpfri^ luBdssp 
Oumueu GdiT(ofi<om Oldluilip 

(siiTiu p p<m^u Quuiui^^ lo(/^lLu- (^siipOpCf^i 
pLD&ffl mpeufb pmQeur (^guSstt 
G iJsm(J)uQ LTjsxJifJp ^‘rfr^iup 

piS'dium LLskp 6U6rBQiu<sir uJfrQm.'' (0n^^- 30). 

^rS^<3^ GOiusi)^ LLirSssor iLirdQ^iruj. 

^(^ai^aerfl nSeuQJ^fEJ (^m p /bitl^ 

Q/b(^<3t<9i6ir (g)(S5 fSiuQei)^ {U/rOe'srmr 
/BpQ(^mT Lbmrthp ^(iGir(SS)p LD/bpsijm' 
paufT^ (SU(^Qm (ip<o5)irpp^i 

QfE/rQiufT QpfTi^ f96ir6iju9 ((5«^2/. 36). 

“ Q,XfriJ^UJ6ijiEJ Q^B/TiLL^iaijll Slf^GST/S fSpLnQupU 

Qufru^uj^p Ljpdpdp ^surru^ub Qu(r(Si>€kQ^>!T(5Sipp 
Qpfru^O,3FpS tu fruu&DLL ujfBQpeir&Da ujSsaifrpQprr<orrrr 

aju^tLi<s5)p iU(^'SfT (TGSiLJb Q\U(T p ^ pfT iSimiQ^esr 
f5irdpf6ir p9(y^fEj<9k^d p^ erf^^rr^ mGsfiuppSu 
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OuireiiLLLjdssT Ltmireniriu ^/bQuj 
!^<S 0liQu ^/D/SliU 0irsOiS3)LXi QlUfTQ^dSfri^ 
ea-p^ Quytri^^ QiMtr^^&sr 
ewq^ ^<s£!i^fB^ sircar (STm QL£i^<sBirp (2ufr^Q<^frmrQ 
Q<g=(^^fff^ Os^fk<^<om (saiGu^ds^u 

u(^^d (^Q^Sl ^u9iTp^^ Qpu9ir 
Q(^iuii9 eQefTQj&o ii9(oaF!uj 
0^friuujG\)fh ^^L^d<ss)m9oar <sffi^i3)tj^ iU6rftd(^ 

<oa)LLiU(Si) iUfrdssrii9^ ldq^lLi—^ inn^LLisf-ear sai 

^d)G:)sd f^dsrr/B^^eareir ’’ 

GrmGUQ^ih (§rS(^'^da<sQ ( 18 ) Q^iLu^mL^s^^ib Ssip/h^^'^Garp 

SBsOLUQeOLUfTLh. 

‘‘ iSGarQ^erf} jr(sQirp g8(S6)l-S])U:t((^Uj QuiuQsdQufr p 
OufrearearGD^x pSGtn&iGnSir si/andj(3/5^rS? GumfEiStL^u 
QufTL^GmL-^ &'}LL IfifBJX'Lh 

ii9sir6arG0)c5i 'SGdiBjQmSpjr^^ Q^Qinfri^ ^ ,^oViTQ<3^bVsiJfriu 
(^eorjju^fr (ooFlsariQdBfrG^ ^ &h..j)]Sii;nij Q^er?!<oaF\ 
iSd^OGdeuT <oSj}ipl>/r, a//B^ 

QP^^fh Q ^fTi^'W ^StksT ^1 
lBiu^j^ 0,9=, Ta)^ Qlhrif^Lj fSSsST^: 

GS>iu(d ^ILJ /B iBsaipiL] LL^ J)) 

<^iJb^[rfB m^iLj LLsarj}! 

(Sa/aJLDOTT pGsrjiJ LoSsOiq LDoar j)j 
y^<oUiMGar psarjiH <sF-S5sriLi Losd jpi 
Oijid)oi)<sSaj^ ljju9^i LCi6irj)i 
0^fr^)s\'*^ ^oirrj^ik Serf/iLj LD<ok^i ; 

GTcareurris ^ ; 

^Ssartuesr ugoui- irfriLLs^u ^uQujGar 
euSbOGUlT (SufTGOd (^^TITU^ Q^pplu 
LjSsOtu/r Quireou Ljsirs Qt^^dSp 

Q^iTQ^^iTm Q(^i—^.i Q^^jilj-jrsir 

<3S!Tifi<oUGa)n’ /fia)a)/r(i psarQiQ}^ 

O^iTQ^p^is) 0^/r(Je_ LLGHGar peirGDio 
QiUsayLfipi ^etffiStDLoQiUfT (sSsoSsO 

ertvu^ih, ^BsoeS sf^^pS S2koajQ€^ajrrih. 


(oA 19)- 
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^Bsoenjear fSBsouj^S(^^ QtFUJiqeir ; — 

^eiflfSlSso Ou(r(^^ ^sldiBoj 
* (sQisifflfSdso QiSfTm<onrrrmj ^dSiUsm OineirQLDSi) 

/50\)/j90 (Ss^euip /Sso/iQj®i Q&ir<3fi iT^i 
0j2/<55 (oijrE^^ek Q^nmp 

(SiJnS^SSp 0^(tpih^ GkifTlUik (Lpj}J6U<Si>^, 

^6m63sP/iu ^(smjTfT (5u<orr(Sif)6U QiU!r<sfkfr ^j] ^<s0 
(sSlSssr^do^u Q€=<^6i)fr iQSssr&ijL^eir 

Qperflfi^ (doj/tisidlo Qpm^iusdfEi ssfriLQu 
U6iffl{E}<x^ uSddSfTiu GlfB^^eQ 

QinmLipQ^Lh LJfrmp iiS" lL-QiSulL. Qu-iuuu 
p.^^iir(oiim u(gp.fk .ssufr^isir 

ijbfruu^^^ QufTsv^ Li}Qp(^^Sm Q^frp^u 
ufT^^ ujsinesf (^GiSsi <iJk.fr lassuh 
sQjr^^ ®05)^^,fl50/jb f8<oS)jrSS$o uj<S5jr 
Uire'si QpiTUb UffQlU UIUl 8<^ <XlT€Sr 
iSpLiU Q(oi](Sm^i]^ JTfTlfSl fSSip^^fT 

pmQ pm QiDfT^fB^ O^ffm^u® SerreQ 
lumm eiy/Tc® Osum^fB^ Quireo 

(jpmmfEj ^friLip {jp<35^^ ^mjriufr 
Q(Sijrr&j<^ Q^mjjiiSdsisTm Q^frp/Slu 

UfTimsi] LLfTlLI^^ Ufot^/^JT QlSfri^OlLfT 

Q^sir^iSiu L.j^^6vm L.fm 
^/§/T uojfB^ ^jSsasriumLL iSlSmmum 
(SiDfruSmsh p^uSIrr^^ <^frdso ubirLL^ir 
Lfj655f?iLj0 (sQipfi^^ GiJmfliui^ G^trppfEJ 
^simrQi—. 65/^/5^6Zfr0 O^eijCosu ; QujrremOu..nip 
iLjm^uj LLfr<^<siijL£) ^SmQsufrm 

iSmipiusomrr ubirQ^siT lQB^ibit QiL^jflQm. (^c55/5/r, 5). 

44. 

“ LDJrL/SSsi)jS)(fliU/7' LCifTiLSoJ tSUffS 
sSlTfSijU) QufTQ^i^LXi (sSljT^Lb (STmU ” 

QL£j/b(^p^irfEJ€5effl eOL^f^srr^euQ^ih iJ0rjS<f5(6j5«yr ^/e^'^sbst 

^^eorr p 9L.fBu QuiT(^LLQ6B^edrfLD t^fr LjpmmL^ sk^gijQeiir p 

(g)-«fr,) iLBL\ S'bs\)^ffiujrr LDfTLlQuj enjrrQ = QpmpmLo QaL^nin^th^ LorremLj 

Pd^QjeereurriL^ih ; (sSireijw Qurr(j^(^Lh isSlireiiLD mmu = ^"bmrs^ifluQun-Q^etrfTtb 
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^(tgsx^fBfr(St ^etuLciUj seo/e^ eijff^^(^eiieitr eum^ uuSg^nu) eteksi/ 

^gveuiT ^&:)<dsem^eorr{f, 

(ay-STOiT.) (^^GUfT^ Q^fTm<orTfrLD€0 IT P(^ Qp^'?jSi)<3E(^rflLU Q^fBp 

Qurr0(^LD S(^uQurr(^(^LD gS ir<Si^^<sonrQLDisar ” @«Tra) sh-^ih Qurr^eir 

^peurr^. * ^^emtoLUs ’ (srek^iih (^siigSil/go Qpm ( 12 ) n 

QppQedrrC^ ^ffiiliQurr^en iiiUj(h(^pp(^LjDy ^ ^i^fflu Qu{T(^<sTr^ff\ys^ ld.li:e}'3b<si^ld Qu^Quj ’ 

(oTesr^ih (13) ^ih ppfreo ^p^^sssr g)a)<saifo/K3r^^ a)i_/Ei«/T^ ^'^p^p(^rHuj 

Qurf(l^Q<SfTSd&OrTLh (ipppQufI(^Q<ofTrrQ LDiU!E}(^pp(^LL>j ^ GT/hS<S\)lD(^^Q<^ Lj(oh(^Uj 

eim^LD (19) ^LD [T ppfT<h ^(^uQuiT(^siTiE,€fTy ^LljQf.&T (^ih ^ Qpp^ S(^U 

QurT(^(shsQ(srriT(SlLh iSiSii(Stjpp(^LD np<sm(o6n — ^ 'SS'^gj pprr 

nrrp&drredy Ff&imQ L^euurQih Qpeors^^ii.’ QpppQu.TQ^-orr ^(^uQurr(^eh- jjisi^p’^jovQlU 
&^fS(^Ql[€isru^ df^fSuj^ 3k-pGdfT LDrrpeSi(osr Qufr(r^ihpfTQi 

p’^Lod'&efflm LXj'^tssTiUp LDiriL^isGiLud QcFa9oiy sSiurB^’ urr uiTLLt^GOy spupd 
SifrpGdfTGO (^pQ pLJL3<smuth p’^dsvsuek un ffULLu^ddy GuffGij <s^j':o'curr( 5 sr)i; p QpiTL^ 

ciirr^pp^y (Sl’iT j^ppdoy (^ujpuL- QujfTi^ip&Oy uirpor.p ^%h)sS urr:ijsfru51(^!T 

Q^iLud 3k.pGdiT^LL’ ^G{^(oUiqihy ^GSresriSlpGl^LD ^jULjpGm-<o(DL-<d ff p^rfG)) ^<SDI^iL^ 

QiDmS), 

LD^ujp LDfTLl.Q<oSiUj<d Q<3=<^eQ €Slajppp(^<d Q^ujqeh- : — 

(^erflpnSir <m!T!bpsm Oubd^sBir ^') 

<3SGQfEJ<S/B 

(^(oudstr ^ojuL/szods ^u.ipp 

prTGsr^i^fB ptLi ^ubL-j&flu UTsir 

««rar6w ^smL-GSim 

LL@^!hp^ Q(nfGm^}ipsm (@-^* 167) 

‘‘ l9jr<9=(EI Qsi}^<9^msij^ ^LbUfTSO 

<s9ffl^^lTLJ Gu(r p^ffOp OpiT(^S5)tS QiUnB^iU 

Lj<39)L^LJL9p 3-rpj)iLh y^fspSsod^ S^Qa.T 
^GSdrQsssT&ii (vQ^i(^i^ Lj^osyL^uu p iT 

(ipppiflu GuffpSisdih QufreQuup pp^p 
pS\lh<otS)Sri &^IBpp Q<3FLhQp^ G^sSeGiuiT 
lj/F^ QiaeQ/B OpfTi^iuLj uiBp Qjriruf^ 

^6iJm LBj2;i0@ S^afiSsyr ujjtlLi^ 

GubfTC^kaiQpih [uir&mGsssnriB p&fT^Q^fr^ 

Q&fT&ssru^ QdSfTQ^fBGur (^a^dAJp ^pO p^d 
QsfrQpp pimp Q^irQ^^Q^ir j^isirerTfreir 
gjj>(i^0/F/r j^(ossTiE}^pG^ Quit sou 

OufTQ^^ LUjvp^mr^i^ ^JVLD^ m^iuQsrr.^' 
eraru^ un^. 

2 


(/Bp, 110 ) 
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umrrTLLL^jb^^ Q&^djiLjehr : — 

(sSfff ^(stsisru Qu(r^fk}<35L^<k) <si/8srr g)(U e-^<3?(^Lb 
' ^fB^jQujiJ ^pLJiQsir LjpQ^sir !^fr(SlLh 

^ir(omQ/B S^ir^rr si)/r(5<siy 

^uQufT QunreirQu/rdi) (oLDfSt^ 

u^fTemsiiff! iuiT<si (^j)JLD<s<oir 

(D;^ir<orrU)frj}J ij(Bu-lij <oir)SiJs(S<s^rr ( 0 ^. 101 ). 

^6B (^^/bG)^iT(S(dsu urrcL® /bl—^^ld ^'^susor ^(T&sr ^sar spLjcuir srr^ed 

Uidpff’sSfLUirQffOUj^ih ^mu^stD^u urrirfriLu^uj^. 


^’^^<oU€k 6UF<sii Sn^^eu[T<oaiir^ (E^frf^sufrip^^/h(^<^ Q&^djiLfm ;■ 
‘‘ ^(T^LnQup &0 lSiPP LDiriTU^ UjfTrSBU 

QuQ^ubQuiu 05^«szi) Qu/S^iuQjTfr sudrSosr 
^ihiElSd SldosrQ^rr^Lb 

^LLUl^/h ^fE](^Lh USdioQ 

Q^[EJ(^ldS 30 (BiTL^Ssffr &j(j^QLJb<m (oQ^efr 


( 0 ^. 83). 


^uusSeomLi^iocyaj ^ 6v!ri^^^jb(^s^ Q^djiLjeir : — 

(^(smafBih iJbiueS €0 !Tl1j^ 
urr^tssdu u^esr Q <s(n^m^Lj 
/^ffO OuiSBrSS&fip (5USYr(^S}/rij up&Dsu 
QfB^eQ iULLLjerfl Lofr/h^ Luiu&i)^ 

QpBh'&rfl sOLbu'Ssssr ^fkjQeS p ^/EJ(^fk 
dseiDi^Seii.i (o^srr/EjSuJ Q^frdso 
LdSsoQ< 35Q£> fB(TL^Sm ^(^L£} 6 ir(S(^(S 6 rr 

(^ojpuL^ Qij[ifTj^pp(^<^ Q<3^LUiLierr : — 

‘‘ ^^L^P Qp<oil(S^ ^6sflu9mL^ 

^eifnosrfr <^<m^ QGir<s9 

Sq^llq^u QuQ^ssiUb u^ekpesoFli msTir 
e_^6iy6ir iuirpp (^i^s9u9 esr^eofr^ 
ufr p Quuj (StnuihuuS irrrQ^ ^jreir 
^q^ldSoStu U(B)^L^iJb 

Qu 0 qp^ Qu^Lf, jr/rSiu PSLuiQa,^^ 

QuiBQ/g euira^sPiQfiUJiTnijSfarjpi 
liiB^uiirjreir i^ekQ/D s^irjrp 


201). 


((^jii. 181 )• 
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«0®Cp«/r/D 0^(0^£j y^iQsiressrQ 

Qu(7^ii(o f eSeif>ifii(^ mirt—G^Q i^C-Qu." (0^/b. 3). 

crerru^LD^. 

uir^GS)^ urTfk€5fru5J(^n’ QslLu<sb sf^-fS}iLi^/b(^.4^ Q.-7L-uu.^€iT ; — 

“ f^ip6afl LDfT^^ <s92srr/B^j(^ ^ijDuy^ih 
u^&sr (aiJi^hsTT «5f ji/re_ Q/5ir 
Q&stujlBp QuQ^OiDnri^ ^lllB p 

(5S)'XiLjik 

LOiTis^u ufrmeu Qurrsd 

( 2 LDa/ 6 wr Q^iLHL\fB^6ir Lfp^ijusir {^jpjik, 8 ). 

<3i&m'i(o<3;frLL(^ gu/t^stt <^LSi'^(^sir UiL^fBfTi^ 

^jomir^Q^^ Qsfri'S^ir /SthuL^ii 
O^^freirjpJiyj^fr Qsu&fflr (^m^frlri 0 .-^^ 

^^Ou(^Lh OuGrreu LDsm[ki(^m 

n^SsmCotu/raaa' LDL-mLcaSl p 

llSssiQuj LdSipfBpSujr LDiTii9<oyr ” 

€f€sr^ih (^j^'fBO^fr(oO)6B (164) ^lo u/T,B<SF/rai?(g)^ 

Q'SslLu u.<ssin f^^rr frbmiDfT(^Lh. 

45 . 

&^oir(^)f7)'o9)p P^QJLDLD G'SoST P-^GULlQlbS^I 
^^sirGrj'fr<i6iT(^Lh ^kiSodsriLfSSsnr suissii^^uj” 

Q<fFLLJiLfLL^e{fJ60 isi;0Lb p.ifJuQurr(^LL ui^^ser crevs^ir 

€^pjSip^LL Qpuurr^ ^fflppfTLD fL-SULD 6UStS)S 6k-^Qewp^!, 

^^^emr’i^smrr 6 ij<o1^fsQlL‘ ~ ^p^2mr^^,^7)uriTp^'ijD ^ffluQufT>^LL u(^^^Grf<ffo • 
^en^&op ^.euLLLL = SL.&fT(^QT)p p^euLDimresr ^ &-^i'LDG)Lr.sm p ^eh-mipn'i^LL = 

LDpetDptu si^euLop Q^frppLbQufTei) ^^sfriLffo uiiS^^Lh, 

{sS-stDir.) Ff-pQpsmrih ^<osy<3^S^j5\i. ^GULLih^ Qsi>Grf}uuL^p (Sprrskp^j'iJD ^<si'LD(^ih^ 
fL.€ULDQpQLDSOr ^(T^eU^^Sp^fTih. i^si'pjpjek ^-<sh-(^G5)p i?...ial'L£>QLD ^^SSST 

iqemQ^LD SL.fftuQu!T(OjLL LJ(^^c®S5ir<^ &pul 3 dspp(^ ipf7(^ih, 9 ^suldld 

SjeuGUfTP)) ^aQ<ol/fTQpd<S eU(otS)S<S(^d(^.!F &psu:TpjQD3LJJT€0y ^si^SG)p6B<nTfJdd 
iqemQ^Lh u(^^6S(^d(^ ^p^^^sesnufr Qu^peSle^^h ^ psn^tTpiT(^uj * &earpp.^so^ 

^3wr a_ca/LDzi> ^(t^8u uuS^Lh ereoru^ui^ ti.svix>LD Si^eufrpmfSu Quq^ 

euff^p(2^th ereku^ih Qupuu^th, 
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s-euLo^^m ^q^u^^luit ujL-.mi(^Qii>^uiy QurRjsuh 

^rf}(S6iiD Q^rr^i^ih (qT^fear ^euLoih Qurredir^, &piB^ ^ffiiapn-peSleGr^ 

p.ajiTj ^iOeSlp &k-pijQu(n^^! jii<sQsuiTQ^s<SLh 3k-,s}nh ffP>-puuLLL^^. q'^sst 

^6uiJ>p(o!^p ^ ^ssi^'^kmd(^rf}ppi^')s\)fTp^ ’ ercar gtc^ n.isiju:> d IT p^<sk' S ^ sSiffI 

(Sij<5a:)iruSl6d rBd’^(^n'd@bisfiLUiT ^j^sijir. Lj^db/es)^ ^^dQujp^Qdd ^(f^Quj 
^?/sssruSl^LD tijSoffT ^QjLDih Q)lj pu ^(oQsk ^ ^p''3<oii (srm 

GSIe^d(§pdo QuiT0f5pfr^. 

(^(snih ^jTiJ^uriT, st-edi^GiDp ^euLoih, f^enLoih^ (bim l^(i^eu<o(r><sUjrr^jLb * ^Ssaar 

u.j6-miT<5iJ<si^<s pLJun‘piT(^u) ’ GT^d 3fx-p/supn'^ih, (SjSsar ^6i]LDp^/b(^ih ^(^QQuj^ld 
^sp^'bossrd^em ^lLQ Q^<o-m<5S)LD Qp(Sff}ujuu®ih, 

(5;5^rrLD 46. 

^(da^<o5)p Opiuenih ^i^f6p<oS)p iB^dOsm'efjri 
OiDSmU (^/lSlLI/6lfB Cr^/rSiT.” 

g)o°o^, gL.eir(^<oiX)p ^6ULop^p(^ S^dserrih &,6ffuriTp^S)ekp^. 

(g)-<s^.) ^-e(Ti^<otSip-== ^^p^^6omui^p uuS^ld p-err(^<oop o^GULoih Qpdjeuih 
SedQearmd Gmen^^ih^ SQ^uQufTQ^efTsi^dfr Qpdjeuti) lidQ LD/b(50)puj 
eupmpp pGsrd(^ iS^d&err(^<ssp pQ^sS ay04£» ; GTeirru (^fiSuj/SfsQpfTQir ^ (STCBr^ 
sfx-gi/euiT ^eodsem LDjSdQprrd. 

{<sSl‘(oG)jr) FFpCDpsrrird) ^&d<5=. 

47. 

^6rr(^£)!p QL^fTp^iu Qufr(7^mT Qpu^Q^iesr 

iL.(orr^y^<5iDp tL-OJiDih, 

j§)^, ffi_€yr(2^sro/D QjeuLLp^etrr ^iijeOLj 3ft-^@€tfrp^, 

(g)-6yr.) QufTQ^ea QpipQsseor ^^Qeu&fluuL^d d^g^ih 

QufT^QerrfT® P-<sfr(^ih QuiTQ^t^ih Qpu^iLjLDfT^ ; eLerr(^pijp^@^eijeop tLeiT(^(SB)p 

tL.6uii)ih = Q^eherrp^ mimfS so-emir ^(smLCid^ Qpi^eu^ p-<sfT(^eop p-.€ULLLDn^(^ih, 

{^jSl-eoir.) (^puGJSop eresru^ ^^/benip srcku^ Qurreo gD«/rc8r Qu/b^ QpLs^dp 
(^pg^isiT ff'ppju Quluit. 

(crrp(S(^ <oU(TI^ QpiTi^ Qpp^Lj 
^p9<aM6irir ^irsQm QpipiEiSliu 

iMfEJC^eir Lmijbss)^ eff /piiQpe^fru Qufr/K/(^LDuSl ir i 
fSdsoQpfTL^ (sSlQ^dSllU US0<allit3i6sl^ 

Gij6if)jru3i^ uj(T^<cQ e_6a3r®«o^ ^0eji 

• • 

(^<5ST p f^fTl SifT vDdSSaafT (53) LD 

Q^DsarCS^/rerr ^rreoiSeir p^Qp ”, 


(0jy. 90). 
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LSlm(^a Q^rn^ €u<on(fi^ih gjiraffev), €EmT^(r^ iixstDipaSlej 

(S<sai/DfB^ Qp^d^Qsusm- ^Q^ihu <ot^mu^uuL—n'Si /e(!^^^uj Lc^m 

Qp&TfffT ueorr<st<s6sfl<sa)aj LD%o\)JU(r^>^ &^em&5ar^^(^/5^ ^^iqd/duSI^ GlsfT^Q (^&jr/D 

mL-.sk ^Q^<6msa)LD Qld^gSIlu (r^/rctjirr^F QfSsi sij(f^^^g^LD ^suDLo^smuj 
inTskp^ L^sduuu^d&k-^uj Qu(T(r^&rr. Q)^^suub Q-TfSlih^ ^LUSdiTiT ^dsosSl<o6iiLi 

€u<oiSiifUJ QsufTsmi^LDeo^ pm.Q u (i^LosdGX ) it msud) Sgto/tj/b^^ ^irsiSlei) 

(o^rr^ QsfT6iT(jrQ^irj ^ds^sij&ir ^L-skGlmsoar® QTTskjpj ^skiD^doSTii^ed ds/bu/Dib 

^/ndss srr^sdrrsv iLemih^ fB&sr<sn)LD(oiDJ ^ih^fTsk-GTsku^j^ii U-srrfGr^^^^ QpLs^su 

^fTSd^ 2LgTr(^<sro^ ■^euLLLDirLDir^ msms. 

48. 

<5jSoST e-GULDLD ^(T ^TmTiV GHSS)3I^d]j 
g)o°o^ &.Sfr(^<56)/r) ^l^'j/B^ LCjp<56)'DUJ PSULD^Q ^IT ^ pih ?L.6C51 IT ^ ^®Sar /D . 

{(§j-sfr.) sj^^orr ii-sijLiiLh ==: p..<orr(Gr^toiTi/T) lSI/d sutLib ; if swssisdQ ^ ■= 

tLsh-(^^^^ii6m ir(D6iJsmL,..rr^^', ulI^l^.t^eiQs Gz-j^am-ypL; Qu^q^stt fSujd Qi^di^th 
UITlLsOI— LLj<5S)l—^^!. 

(a9-«»;r.) ^/rd^^ffhu TL.sir(GrrGtT>/nmiL'4 ffk..r6l'Ju ^^^Qfflojfr^ (^uud 

3k-fDdd^ <^skQ)pSBT pskeSssr Qpi^pp&d Gisk^un u/bfSy 

^smQ^ih iLeh(^'siDp p..euLDLD Quireorr^^:^ ULL—.n"W(^L!TZT(^Lh uiTs^'Sroij:^^' <5i’2sr‘ ?±.suLDLh 

GTskuetnpiLjih FfsmiBd 

fe.0€Q/<5^«D^ fi.«rr(gJ<5ID/D ^GULdQlDSST LDLUIE!'SSGS)wd(^Lb irdkli^jTddl^-uBLL'IT klpuLjaD/j- 
QurfQ^efT&sr&DLD ^pS^. 

(5^^FLlb 49. 

mLLi^^fTGOT ^orr'oS)Ln Gaj,Tsfraiii9oir 
<o7LD^<3F!f€i)T @®LD«nLJ (ciTlU ^ 

/56jjr^)LOU., |/.i ^Si)5)LDLL|Lb SST ^jSl r^Tj ,Q p p pT 

pekGt^Gl LDovGenirQi-T. p r^iiSiu L^sssrird^dF 
Q^iriciQs^^Sifr Quppf^oir Qs^ti^gS ^ski^pio 
Q pi&srjpiLCi m^dSiZoird (^pfuGu 

QoikDf /B(Eisi/^essriB ^^^emd(^if^uj ^LUGOL^sBsh s^p^LU ^diiftajir^ Sekp (sro^iSSsyr 

QuQ^/B^^Emserflsk ^UJSOLj sh-g^suirsk Qmi—ikQy 3f>-jpjSlsar(^{T. 

i5^!T€^fT ^msOLDGLUfTsir euuSsk ^ <SfTp/b Q.^sL'sS <Ssk^LLjLb UQ^GUlh 
suirirp ^’^GiUirsb ; Gnc^^t^^frevir g)(pLb«ou gtuj^^^(^ p'^Gv^eusk pscrd(^ 

4£)0/5^ iSpS^eoeaiTu Qu(i^d^ujirfTLh mpG^dj Qsir^m® ; fBskmuji.jLb ctsst 

^(5 ^pdprreo pskQ^(Slib ^suQsrrfrQih ppr^dQiU Lism’ifid^ = ulLi iT® 0 L^<g ibp goi tb 

{^p(f^€(Di£)UjfTeo) uySuuj^CSufreOLj Lfsipp^imSiv (^(r^^eta^ojir ^th pskuir^ih jy©/ 
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^^uj!T^u(T^th aP ff<s6B€or e^frpjS ; Q^^rredQeo^fr Qu(^^m OiS^ir^eSI 
m^LDfrppih Qu(^p pek^(oSDJif<^& iq^irp^ LuStpensi'y Lf<^6Slp 

Qpirek^ih <o(DsdQ^d(^fiSuLi =^Qu(T(^/b^ Qeu&FluuQLh fi’^mruSlear (g/Sut^* 

(^-<5roir.) * (SoadQ’hsiT ^ (srmusi (^/bpuD/bp <^(i^LD(f^m(^ u/bfSuu <siTp 0 orr(^Lh, 
^SfTUjMs^tdjiiS J^f8lLl[T<d S^JlAlaSil^Uj p?j^)LD<sQ(^(^61Jg^d(^p p^€Sr^LDp/B^ ^ ^(SUm 

OufT^iLQi-^ evfTLpQj^ GT&srd Qsfrm(^Lh srrpp QupfS Qprrek^fEisrr^)^ eoasQ^ 

(^ssTLJuQiJb. (Snrp^emQ^ii) u0w(ip/b(^eh- ssrrpGSlLUrrp <oui^prTm ^(subsivs srrp 

gSIuu^ ^L^6u^d(^ ‘ Qmth^pu ’ Qu(f^ib^Sl^sssrLurrd OrSfrmimLJ uQ^upeoed^ Q<g^/B^pd 
ssfrp&o (ou&o<sLUfT<%u uff mTLL(^^So ptShp iDiruekpj. u0siJLDear<5u^LDLUirdo peir^Bsjsrd surpeSld^ 
^ddeorrp Q jqilSIilktuSI pek srrp^d(^ u^fflLUemrpe^m ^fTpe^em 
enKRD^LUfT^ih ^meh-fsedih Qu^^Li^^nhy sjuL^einn'^rr afTps^msd pesrQ(^QLh ^ouOerrfrQLD 
^ Qsirekerrirp QsirehefrirLDeo ’ Qu(^(SG)ld Qu^ih QupfStmmQeu ^^trifp^d s^/bgu 
<S)^d(^p <35rr^^<d) QfBirdQ j^^^uSi(Sc^ijj (<smD(^<fFfrffOfr(oUiiD(jSieir) 

<srr(E<^- LD(^dprr.^j: Qeiirrdoffi^fTGmLDUjrrdo ^(h}ihQDud(^ auLDih Qu0>(^^^th pm 

p^imkk^ ^6udn ^p/hQ^/hp Qu/bfS in^ujnppih s^pQ&jiTbm/^err iTuSi ^everr 

ufrd)pm^;)jbmiT(Sii s^/6lp pirCBm ujQij^eiL'^iih, (pppmjbpj 6^a>d^d^iiS'im (^jS!s€frfT(^Lh 
(bimu^^ <^d(pp^np^d'^ <bij/bLjjpjppuu(BiQps^> 

^pp<s^suj GDsdQ'^iL^i}) ^L^euifdQs j>f issjtDw pm fSI LD^(Sfflkd(p LDHumpj. LDS<sfflif 
uirdd <^(^p^p &,frLDLt) ^(ouifpiii Qu<omm^km<LDd(^u QufTQ^d^Sluj Qu^/bi^m!^ Q)iT'fSuj(rs(T 
(ssiLDuSImy (o!^sdQ?£m'ijS!m ufT/buQppiriD&d Quo^d^'^emuSldi) ^L^d(^6u(cp i^ed 

QmfS eiiy^dQdd uc^rntL^ppiAlLfi i-DirufTih. 

Gt:!i<s5dQ^ir p p'^eu ^.d(pLh jijeum srTLDt^^^rrffcn'd srrp/h 9lpjLjS)d(pih ^piQup (smeuu 
umQsu jujiSijm dk^p(i^(^LD ; ^doednpm ^eum £iurrujLJLS!p<s}jrr ^rmump eupi^pj pppQs 
^ P(^dQLU L^murkp^^ GTm(^9l(f)ujiT <3k-^ (Ss^eL'ppfrk, ^ p(^dQuj er^ih <£lluit 

Q<^fT pQ(n^L-.Q^ih ^pp(^dQm Qupf8<ss)UJ eueSlipg^p^'ih. 

uemmiL^ppLkl ipu Ljeiieufr Q<sir€ffsrL- <^d (Stsj^dQ'^i^iiSlm QupfSii^Lh Qusmtsa^LDu 
uemi^LD u(TjTfTLLL-.(T^ SlpiT iSlpsaeop^u Qu(^d^}^5ma9murrpu(EiLD Ljmirpmefr lSq^^u 
Quemi^fflm p'hvd afTLopetDpiquj (5m<sBdQc(>ir Grmd Q&rrmQjirnn'i^iT, prcih Q<^fremL-. 

Qsrreh(oG)sd(^p Qpfred^fTLJLSliLip^&d (^L^iklmiscDLo s^(£im)6up^ih^ * Lfei>6Slp Qprrekpvw 
(SSisdQ*^ ^ (otme^rr&d^ ^^L^ei>s^[TLD&d Qpfrmp^jih Q^adS%;ir iLjth Q<%n‘mefTuu(kiUj ) 
SfTLD(^<!Trrmp pf^ev LDserr ldulLQ fBsQ^ih ” ermeijchy <3B<sn<sSluj€Slp Sf^pLJu(^Gu^ 
Qurredeiji}) ^<saiif6sfrjj[fl(^(su(r^ih j)f6umiru iSlmupfS! /Bfrpa^srfr^ /BUtLSIcufrir 

pmm<suQurr(^£rf)ffO ^ <s,rTtij<^ .Tfrmp (^srrmiLQiun'en i>vu5)m ’ <^m Qp m^dQ^frd^ 
f^eddsemih exj(^p^^ esfTiDi^^fTffOfT ^)€rr(m>LDQujrreirufre\') airp'^d s^(^Qpfrt^/Bpfrif. 

«^ l 1 © Qpp(sQaj6up(ots)p Qi)sdQ^(^ (sreord Qs^fTishefrfTLoeCf ^(fluQurT(i^efr 

dserflm ufrpu(Elp^p QpfreosfruLSIujif ^<djsi/sp^2emruSujGSI^iii)y serrsSoj&S^w pediT 

^tfrrai/ jtimiSlBsisr/B^^essniSedr uirpuLiL^LUE^peOfT^Wj serrsS^w ^esriM^sirr/E^^deizr 
^^lii QeujsnuLLL^ Qud^dfi^sasrmiUJuQufreoQeu GuyadB^^iLjU) ^&jpjp(m ^LJBmiTp 
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Qeugn ^^^mruj[TUJu sf*^puu(Sl^edrr^ih^ ^ffrreSuj&S/b 3^puu(Slu> <or^€ijih gj)ss 

Q^efr ^sfreiDLD ■sk./DuuQd) (SosdQ'hsfr (^ppiupp QupfSuj^rr^ 

6Sl€lfrf Qun'(f^ih^iT6k <%rrLDLDffQLU Qu^/h^ikmCourredn'^ 6w<®<®©S5yr Quit(^is^ld str^^mb 
GretfTpQs Qpn’m^ih <oU)sdQoisfT <s (^pSuQu” <st^ ^^^dlrfliL/tr s^Smnsjs 

<o6)€iJ Ip ^(vn " . 


6U(T(^^6Ubm(oiDffLhufr(d)*^ GJ ^ ih ^isSIili&Tj 

e-Qfr,g) <or^^i^ti9mjr 'T^duinj '-^ihJiUiSs^a^ix^Sdn 

^mmiLiUfr p^iij^Tonr psirk) ih^esr p'aV^n/s^)oVir^^]Lh 
^‘hSsn fB.fl m ’ZfBniu S-£FiL\LL 

i^mmLLiUiT p .Zunppibp ,.;^U)i'rp jiiprd\^ Qa\)^ufriuy 

/bS2D/„QLf 6)9.^ piui' pp ^ ■'hit (arifn urm ' Zdj JiIJ 

Lr)mu-.<miijiu:r6k rr.Tpjiu rS^esrpsu p^k ax Tp^LL 

^69)L^fSs\)o\)fr Qp'iuipjfSm' p^p^jpS/G pbPD~P,i^.^pLl 
p^.<Sf)L^(S^LDiu:r p jU'jp^Z^p Qo\)5jru;i aj.^^ 

“ ^ k’ a\)kcir^n ;b pi^oijp ^smf'ijsinSl ^L^(p ■■6fBT\u 
Uj^y^iAATpiTiu ihiohr 

p^Siiausiipih p^'poUpS hpayjP.Z^^^pu:) 

Q^ rZ)&U^^irp 2LJ/r <ipiBp ^Ll TpSV pJs\)QfS\')€STUd .uZ^ 


( 1 ) 

(3) 


<aJm 6i//Bp<off)LD .^rroOTrtf . ^^^pprr^lQj)aF<S:(^(sn ^ p%?^<QiSffr I’heQ^ib <%dLnQi-aiTseid^ 

^ ^fffr€P)LDiurr irfTpmLf\ ^ LDi^iantDiurr ^€m {rtTpiTiu \ ^ iLfS^ud piriL ' ermd 

Sb^^peiXTeiy s^mD.^^T'fredrT (^)sfr<amLL(2iUiTm (b^dru^^i (1) j>i;S:LLju(^>Lh. * <®ogrr/5^'/«»r 

Qmuj G)^LL'(q/x> ’ (oia6rQi\ih^ ‘ g)ii©r__/5/6i)6U/T Q)pjjd(^ fSiek ’ (biewei^Lb, ‘ ^&o3ev'Guj 

s^aSiT Qyfii/Q/ii) 2i.0 ’ &m^ib ^euj?j^:fru L-fdB b^'p:T^'Lby (^)dA&i>iu..pv sf-rflp^p^^- ^ ±.rrsvr 
LDpfS/EQmdj Qlun-gjjd^eofnh su^irppmfiSu Qu/fipfruSeifr^ Q u Fred's: (f^p.rujj Lc^p^&ji^ff 
Loeirppj^ LDL^CZe^fSI f^lp,'d(^6u€kQurrd\'' eue^'UJSur^ uGu^Qllj ” &mu ui^uu^^fCZurred 
^eueh Qljp/SI<5cdlla 4 sa^P' p^uT^aby /BesrsmiLiLjihy ^ea^iLu^ib (oi ear jbl (f^ Jd/ppp^r^iib pear 
Qi^Gdi ^wQetrrrGLD pds^euear p(f^dQuj t^emriT^^^d sk-p psd srrednraB ^2). (^T^Gir^E'Jjiretr 
pesrda^ LDpLoiTppih 3k-(p6u^liLiLhj “ pLDiTpaej6le\>QeoeBru:TUj *’ ei ear eSliSfflp^ J^jeuerfli ih 

Q^rreoQeo^fr Gu(n;;>ip1'eveiiear prQear Q<3^iTedeSi ^ssri-^pp^'iD (3) aBireaar^:^. 


50. 


(^p9iu iJAL^ppSpth ^arr(59)iD ^j^piCA 
^TLOp^ LS'(^^pih 
tSfrLDps^ lSl^QsOtQ Qprrsm^^d^ 

Q<3^ul9iu (B(Tm(^ih QuQf^ih^ldsmi (^pSuQu, 

fSpppQp<oS)pajiTQmy (oTQ^^^mr<S(^(siT Seisrp Qu(f^/s^Zem g)i06\) 
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(^-^yr.) QfSuj L£iL p jB piii '==^ LdL Qeo^Qsuehr <srekupQi^L — ^LDLUfT^^ pBsoeucar utL — 

Qedpip^ih ; @0yr6H)££> ^muih^djppp(§ ^ifluj u^svih iSlp(^ erQ^th 

sB<oS)^&^ eS(^uuQpLh Qpgi! pQeotTL^mp aiirtop^ L61(^^pil) = Qp(srf}uj OeufresuTi^^^ 
^rSleijy^d(^U) mLDQpi})'^ lAIsss anriDp^ LSlL—QeofT® Opn'efDS^ = S(5tDirsL^/Bp sfTLDp 
pnreo ^Q^LDUfTQJijr eneSl^p su^s&Ajr<oG)u:)Qujrr(^ s^lLl^ Q<5'-ulSuu /Brr€k(^u> 

Ou(^/B^'^smd (^iSuQu'=t sk-puuLLu- mek(;§ih Qj^QeufTQpdsp^sar 

(^fiS UUeff!S2Jfr(^LL, 

{<sS-es)jT.) a^earu^^ l^iE}(^u ^ Qu(^ih^%^ ^ erearu^ Q/Blu 

SLL eretfru Qufr(^e(Tu®ih. ^^qdld ei^a sk^piiA lditl^j “ Qs=(7^d(^u> 

Q&fTQpih &}pi/<oCL)LDiLju:) ” (oTeifr^iLD (^p&f)^ sn'wd (^pppmpA ^ ’ eimeorr&d ^flSs. 

*5y/i9Q/(o®L_ Lnd<5BLLL^€sr(smLDd ^miLiUfrp 5g)fiiya9^ ^(i^d&psG)pu QuffliU ^(i^daih eresrp^^ 
(^Q^dssdQpiT® UL^rrQ peku^ (^f3d(^ih ^(o6)<suUj(ddQ<sfT<sB LDQ5ipd(^ii) Q<^rreoedfru:>* 
LD!Ei6Bedu:)pp<oS)pii..iLh ^L^dssfDiriqih LUGSipp^ &^iT(ipSLj Qucuurreo <ou^!B(^su^ ptAlip 
LDjTLj. pneSl Qu(r^Qp^j isSlendi^su QiJ(T^d(^, (oimuv^p^'eh Qu(^Q5)LD<dOs^freo Lcpv 
p^u Qurr^GfFido (su(^€u^ QuirecQeiUy Qun’Q^dprrd <srru>p<RDpu Qu(^d^^bsssr eresru^^ih 
Qu(7^(o(DLCi ^(SCDL^ ^Q^daLAl<sk<5G)LLSt:aUjA Sf-iL^G^ plT(^lh. (oTCTTtJ^ 

s-(oP)jrd6sQeufr6^(^ (^i^Q(sufTQ^d^psi5)p LD(oG)pp^d ^p/ih Qs’ujcqm eu^dsd 

Qs^fTeO(5^n'(^i}>. 

LDL-Qed^P^LD (oA(^LDUfr<oS^F laUeSl/B^i ^L^Gijfr LOmLCoL^ dliSBQ^th, 

LbU-AfTiM sk^^pQed LD<£(Sff]iTd(^Lj QurrpLjeo:)!^ QfBfSuu^GSiLDiBeisj y LDL-Qffo^peo eri^ 

(^(T^pjih ^6u!TdQm<oCDiD Qp<sff)ujuuQu>. lAlds srriLp^ lAIl^Ao pLbiAlek eueSujirfTUJ 

^L^euirufT&C) Q)Lijdd^uj&orrfrd(^ ^ffs^sdfrprr^ih. ^(srrmLD^iT ^pQpii) Q p^ pQeixri^dp 
SrTLDQpLL ^(^UfTffOmTd(^li) QlUiT^(SlJIT(^LD. 

( 1 ) >^fSuj LLL^pfSpiA Qu([^ih^}^bsmd (^fSuun pp(§<d Qr[rdjiqen : — 

ijbL^Q)(5\') iSBinmpihp ^sdQir 
lS<o9)l^^ Osi/0«ffl msdirpd ^sirQp 

^6\'^fEJ(^ iSi^lT IJyQ^fklSl QlU^eQ^UbLJ UL^UU 
t^&0LiL^<^fh pmQp LjdseffT u^&irru^eo 

QLt><^(ni')frih p^fhppBGar pSsOiLjUi muQuiiSsr 
(bllL-d(oif)^ ^6uSoO (^L-lh&iDULJ 

Qu&DL-Ljem jreirpS e9iufk(^(^ir is\)8srr@(i 

SfE/(^^lfEJ SlDdSlU ptSij ^/Bpek 

/6JiufrfEJSiT(^ QisiieirQafr eoerfiGium lUirGedr,^^ (f^ p* 152)* 

fdfTi^di fs/r^ f6Sm(^y^eO(rm mdoS^peir 
G /Bfr6U(ofr (Sipjb Gmir 

QiLmrQ p esflirsm L--fr6iJ ^emGi^ir ubL^mubirGub 
eafimG pm LLj)j8mLJGaj 


(J^Ssasr j&rpi 16 .) 
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/5r/r0(^® is<^si)/rmr<ss)u:) jpiss)LJ2\um 

^rrQppq^k {j^p^ 1133). 

^ €r^mL£>(T^Lj Qut^^Qeu^u)^ (oiek^ua Q/BiLp/bseSl (2l)'z2) ^ &^rrekp^n' 

eufT^CciL'iT ^ erm^iii) (22) ^ti) Omupp^ffSIiLiih (sj/Slu LLU^/bfS pp<56ipQuj ^jSuu urrmM 
cfrrrpso sit€uot<s. 

(2) <^€fTGS)LD^n ^Ipib ®u0/5^^cor65 (^jSuurr^/b(^<^ Qs^LUiLjen : — 

iSeirs^friu&ifT Ujfriru^ (^/Sii^KsifrQ pmr 
^SsUiLj/H^^sSfjr ^ihu^fEJ 
<T^!Tiri(^<smp^^ ai(SS)p)uuLL^ 

Q<sFfflii9/rj Qu ft <3-^,7 (^^L_(yD^fT uimuuuSmd 
Q^fri^S (Surr/bjiJpi Oiushr jSl ujsv^fEjCS^ 
uirjnrd (^pt^fru uofsPiijiTU QufrQ^psk^ 
lUfriBsiJ QjTssri^pu (SS)uQiL!6sr 

m^^,rG66\ (y)^uaiLlL9-p Currarr^ 

S5)pLU,T pLLUS\)lh Si^f pf^UJJ 

Q<%r^La Q\um pprr^iub LunQpirein^^LD 
(ounLLisiij'^^r <ssflpuii &S)<%i9im pi i 

<oQ'i7d'ju9)>i<%U UlLl-TUJ Sj^LtS Ujpn9'U7 
Q&jtSoSIu l9.t 7 OsiTiokSohr ^^eSsffl 

(SoFloV^fru ij<o{^fS Qu(nj^L£)i) Q^jR,rkr^oii 
Q^yresru ue\ydijiB pukitBir^] sijfrtuufru^. it pu 
(ip^urrfTuun' Gsmi^aj 

Gp!T(f^oi5)&i LT^iim pQv'Err^omG QiLp^i sud rOa^smQi 

mG pIT pp^U Lp^p Q(^L^/ElQ6Sr 
Gi/j/r®,®.?;/ GuiupSp 0cr>TG9xjG-9,^i 
ffik^ypLLi^Gf) OcETskiTLrTir fh jjiipp 6vSsi)iLj G^r.r 
Gir^Qso (^jpfhifi ulLl-P^t^p ^'Tp,^'>6k 
^plLSi Lu:^y^<9i /BUi(ipj<i QcP^\t^ 

Lr)iT(^sd idtS kpss)p QiUokj^ipsk 

6ypipii<55->&i lu^simaii Gsursmi^ (^^urTflULirTOT 
€ff Lp<iio{f)^U Qu(^[EJ'3i(T^(EJ 35j_ ^^7.” 

{29)^&Ty ^ <^^:s,r6m Qp^u^LLipec 

* Qp^’umruufrek ’ <i>issr ^ii/hprek ^(^enek QiLp 

QsrremL^fTm e^earu^ n€0^(^ik. 

( 8 ) Gpgvp Qf^^fT^/hp siTLDp^ Ldl(^^pw QuQ^/h^Q^G^mrd (^p9ijurrpp(^^ 

e^l^thufTU iSipeifT LD^scriU[r%mu QuLLQL^(T(ip(^ijb Qumpium^ Qp€iir6ofle\)[kso)<ss 

^irdam ^frpp a<5tDp a-(T^Lb, 

3 
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( 4 ) dSds Qu^/k^^smd ^fiSuurr^do : — 

^TsifTpsu GTT jT^sir ^^sirSom' (S/6/r«i<55a)syr <x^^iroU(^ 

Q^6ir/Dss)LD (^/6lLJi3l/b(D jD/6li LSlp/i^i^mmp 

fSeirp^ Qtar-ppii) iSfkQ^d^sir Lji<9Sfr6ir 

iDskpiod LDL-fB65)^ 6Us\9^pGarr^ CL-.fTsiffO<®/rL^/rzr/r«ir. 

(Siipfr, 685 -<55^/’ /B.). 

G<^iT(t£i(^{t^ Q<5F&i<s9dj ^jnjb<5^sru Quir^n^oeS^ 

fm .^( SS ) L ^ 6 Bfri 6 S )35 (^< off)l /B^/.L/.— /r/570<g 

<35!T\^(59)L^ LDirdoO^^sisrSssri <mLLl^\U!E}<SS!Tirek 0^/B^ 

(ipebSsuGLuevcDfTLL ^rr^a^u uj9^^LlL-fTG6OT. 

(^/B. 686-(55/r/B.). 

52 . 

Qpm^s^uu m^(^iii (tpmm ^pQ<s^u. <otasd8^2efr, Qui^/s^'^smseh- ^8iu 

g)0 iFm^LL(^(ipm j ^/f;^^bom'<Si(^6k ^L^iwsfTLDeo ^^bomrd(^ ^rflLjQurr(^ehsffrrfruj^ 

^suu(^^uSld> WQ^U) Qufr^ ^LuddserrfTsd s^puulLl^ fBrT<ok(^Lb, ODsdQ'hsfr^ Qu(^fB 
^^^mrujfruj f^ir&surL^^en Qpekecr ptruu (Ss><SBdQ'^d(^ lO-rfiujeurrp^ sk^giQmpS-^. 

(g)-6yr.) Qpm2s^aj /Err€k(^Lh=^QLC)&i), c;ts)sdQ'2efr ^ Qu(f^fB^°6smd (^p^8jti^<5blL(^ 

(IpmQeifr sk-fSujy ( 1 ) dlsij^/Epsf ( 2 ) sf^/SS'^ind) ( 3 ) u:jjjliS%;\) 

^iflujrr^ (sSlir<sijih Qun(^en (sSueojeo^ ( 4 ) ?L.6rr(^mp t^enuju:) jsl^sriL^emrn' <dU(SS)<3stuirpd) 
ioTekp m€k(^Lb ; Qpmem ppQamu = ecoadQ"^ Qu^fB^^emujfrQLU ^[Ti>iyoji_^ek Qp/b 
Sf^flSuj <so)<sdQl^md^BfrLb &esrd ^j^ven'ir QurT0<srr ^/bLjffOsmiT, 

(isSI-<oS)M>) Qppd), ^&,(orr(^(otDp tL-euiLih ^^bemii^fpmrn ^(StDs^ajirpd) 

taU(SiS)jj 3 ?^pijulLl— rBiTm(^LD^ jifmL9cksr/E ^2sma{^d(^u Quir^eunriLp ^'^mrd(^rf!u 
QuiTQ^enfTiiJ ^mLDpe^rrd)^ ^'^eaffraerfJem (^tueOLj&h^giiiJo u(^^a(Sfflm i^pi'^uSid) 

(^iBm<sk(^LD ^mLDSiiQupd a^puQuppm, g)«»(£fiy, 8pf6^ 

g^ffhueuirpdo QurreoCoeiiy L^<ss)n^nkp Q<F/B^@pd (SSiadQ’hsfrtjSl^k- a<o^^ih <ou/5^^ uuS^ld’^ 
^0)6^ Q/BiT/B^pu QuQ^ih^'hoSisruSmaGsm ^lL 8 Qu(r^, 

Qprf&oanui3iLip^(d> (^jbpLDjbp €»«<«Q&yr <^ebiQp) 3k^puu(^Qp^<, 

Qefffhuif <3SiadQ%iTUJiTaa, aQ^^ih piSiip eu^daededrrp p&jpi/emL^uj ax-{l.L^QLD6\)€drru:> 
QuQ^ih^'^bomLUfTad aQ^pQeo piSiip LDjTUiT(^ih. ^ppLopp Q^fd^pd (ooadQ'hofruSleo 
QfBrtliu a{Tp^<ss)L-.iUfrm ‘ pQ^dSluj LjGmfrp^d Q<B^rrei)€SI uSlmLipjir^U) ’ aired p 

^p pm aiipeSl<5CDiLJu upfiSuj Qpm d]a^d=8a<sn d]'2mrppp(^ ej^eurrp^ihy a^jSi ^mLjpu 
Qlupup^LD^ iSIp (sSifSijLb QuiT(i^efT eSjTsu^ihy ^eni^mip ^euiLLb ^ujeSosiiu 

L^w ^jmuQpii) uLua(^Lh. Qmihfipu QuQ^d^'^imrruSIQediT Qpm daipd8a'hsfT S^mrp 
p^ih a^p^ih QfEirrrmLDiLiLh, Qfhffiek ^®ih<ssiuuumf8 ^jmrudprririTiSSJLDqw Oev&f)u 
u<ss)L^. ^pediTeo Qu0/s^^<imfra(^ Qurr^dpirmLD ^0f^?6v. gL-ekf^mp SLeum 
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Qpih ^fTLo Ljmir ^irih^ msdS'^aSl ^ih Q/l/b^i 

Qu(^/h^^mrd(^ lditlL^lj ul^(t&s)ld Q^&fliLJUu®ii>, 

Qs=ihQu[T(f^m QLD/bsk-pSiuQ^LUfnb, 

» 

um>^uj fi-Gm/rsiTirif (^d^ird S(^^Q^fT® QurrQ^/k^rreurr^ 

(§j(^Qisu^ QufT^err <3k-^(auiT. 

^isuiT 3^giJih QuiT(^(mLbf ^(oosu Qufr^d^fTGtDUjdQS^fflLU (^eueurrirmud^ 

iq^B' Q<oi!(s(fiuSil.® ^/h^rrih Q^fT(^^ QP^/^ u(^^i6}dd (Annamalai University 
Journal, Vol. V, Part I) <aSen<s<3SuuLLu^(i^^^do sfrs6ur<s, 

53 . 

mi^iSi 6iiL^dS^ii ^<s^SiiU(^ eui^iQj^LD 

uiTL^^i^<^fr6irp ujsoQ<o^ ^ 

tfceSGiL/ liiPuiTlL L^iruSlfu) uir^Q^m 

P-^UJf5fT(^LL (5T6i7'LD@/r LjSd<aUlT. 

O-e^Qujd) toiyip^Q^fr® ul-^lJ 2^ vu^jd^ih (^ec^uGCD^^iqihy 

&/r)d^‘ffluj uftlIQ eijGm<35<3s?^rriqLD 

(j§)-cnr;-.) ^/Tz_4^ ck! ^dQ Gpiih ^ ^luit (p;fSdQ^!TQefT!T(pi (^LLipdr sf-Gs^enjuL^d 

^lTLL(BlLh Qu[T(T^^pLD€Br p LD [I L^^%Qen!T(BlL£) \ P^&^Qujd) 6U ^dQ ^ILD = £l61).3^ LDd<S(Sffl^ 

^(^<Sff\':!TpQ(pQL£) ; u/Ti—gi) <B^rrmp u6i)Q}smnS 6uipd<sw = QpuLjpu L^'S^eijniTd') ^poDLod^u 
uQld iLin^<sen ; ssSKdlu uiflurrLLL^iTuSi(p ufTsSl^ib = 'SeSi uff)'^fTi__do ^Qlu 

(^(pUrTSl!<SS)&.<Sifl ^:ih iri .,pLL‘^;T(^Lb = ^pULf(f]sO)LD Q.ff.0"€ZRjr® UuSl ^!LD 67^LD{^P 

=s (ojearpv s^gjbeud Qurr^m ^pLjs\^Gufr, 

(a9-<s?5)ir.) Ljed<di>inTp urrL-uQupp LoiTLism 

<suQ^ §ju^'e^ QfBfSuSi&sr pS Jjas^LL'j^rrd (^/jSd(E<s.T(m.LD uiu^ldh QiLmuosip j§)^ 

iojpujp'P^Qskp^, LLdsek <SL'rr^d(o(o<zQLL^fT(^ Q pn'i^.frupp Li&oQmpSu 
QuiTlu enj^d^Eih <5 t ^ skjfrijS! uiU ^i w ^loS^evu^^uj uiLoi^rr^. P^&od^:ijdo en'^d 

Q<ssrr(S} ^-fB^^^ssGTu Lj<^QeN-pS ^Lpd(^p pQ^sS /5L-d(^ih e7ew<® s^puulLl-^, 

iBn'L^^ihy Hidden emr i^d(oS)<S(o6jUjQuj fBdoed (^pSdQ^fTQ^srTrrd^ ^osi^uL— 

fBlSpp^d StrLK^LD Q/dlTd(^GS:L„LU piTp^KoST^ Jij^KSljLb P..6S^SlL'Gv\':rr® UlG® ^(L^(^6lQp 
LUfTLDfrpeSleory p^ffoSiudo <su[p)dQ<sfT(^ /SiTLSsi'pd(^Lb ff^puuG'^^K fi^e^QiL^di) 

€ij^d(^ p^enefrenfrp^jeosppmT ^(i^a>^fr(nj>th, j^<oi'idi:rr^ GixtJiT(i^d<sd ‘d!pLJ<ss)ud <^(5tDSL^uL 

^u^d6Sfri^.QeuQ p fB(Ti^<s€ij ^d^rrih. ^pecrrdc (^d’sSir&imQLh iDds(sSm ei^ir ^diss^sQiijTQ 

ulLl^ ^Ujdo<s%iTQuj (^fiSihuesrenjiTih. ^sp^^essru L\iooQm fS ^ ipd^Lo (^rdoecrrih (^jiLLnd^^ 
euivipdesiSiSieisr QiniL (^lud^n^d^en p pQ^sSfGiU iBL—ppdo (gj€kpSLL’<5G^LLUjfTpssr&iifrp€orreo 
^GjeufT^ Lje^QecrpS eu^dB(^ Qs^iupQeo pi£iip LLcQu^ufScapp OpirdossfruiSlajiT 
(^p^lfp^eo eueSiL/ffi/p^i^fr. 
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uffoeuQSi^u Lfp^^hssrd(^d Lfp^^isssrs(§ih 

^^^smd(^ih Qurr^svfnu ^(t^(oiiQsr(Si\iiirrm Osuemurr pseudo <siJ(^9la(srf}^ih, S(sSliLjih 
^GSliq^'ULidQsfreuarQ rBi^d(^ih urffuJiJ^QmrrQLU ^ireuurQCELD j^s^^'^sssrd(^d &pid^ 
uuSi^'Lo QupfSujm. ^s^^p(^fFluu uedQ^j^ gi.bwr!TdQ<S(^dQ<3S/bud Q<3^i£j^ Q/od^^ 
^io!D<[F <5i]m-QpLb^ f^en&fJujet!r Qeuii^uru^ uufrm^ eSu^ih ^enetr/b 

Qu/b/SiLjQpsiDL^UJs^ ^(SusS(^ u!Td<S(^LDfr^&orr<d), UoiisrGS)!^^ LfffOsuiT ^siipo^p 

^<s<d^8’^emd(^fHuj€sr&ufrsd Qsrremi^mfi. urreumssaerr Q^^ujiq&flujeSl&d uirds <sSeiTd<su 
uQCcil^lc)^ seShLjLD ufflurriLiSiib ^sp^^sssrd(^fflLU 8 puLf<sff>L^<5UiLCiUjfrdi) ^djsSlLL’ffSlffO ^d 
8pu Llffl&DlL S^^PLJUlLl^SI' 

54 . 

LDi^< 5 rr ^^(oSuj ^<gsSmiB ^^ miLjU ) 

&i-LLt^.- GLUfTQ^QJIT QuiuirQaHTGiTLJ Qu(^^IT. 

g)o°o^ ^ekiSIBsurd ^'Smrd(^d 8pdp ^(^LDirLj sf^puSmp^. 

(@-6Tr.) Lpdsed jTxpioSitu jijsdowd^^oOsru^Lh == Lodserr ll^ul 3 p(^!fiaj <s>frpd) semsudfiu 
/s(^6xj'^smd^‘Bemd Qcj'Luii^tJ.MGffJdo ^(^(Si'if ^lLu^u Quiuif Qsrrmu Qu(^^if = pds\) 
Lodsen lut^ld pthiSlLup Quiuir s^LLi^d sh-puQua^ir, 

(<a9-ti^/7.) &rrp<d) ssiwress^LU g)a/<SK)c« ^ff>Qsurr(ipd^Qpii)^ pm€^6dLDpd(^ih 

^€srLfy SfTpsdrrp piou^/aiTi^^ LD!^th QppeSlu ue6arLf<35eir.rp 8p/Bp i£>d^LL pm<n6)LDdQ<s, 
(^GdtuajpTpGSI'sd^ Lod.^eh- jb^pGSluj ^<sdstsr/B^^mr {cTsvrd s^.puulLl^^i. ^ Hidden 
jMpeSliu ’ ctcttlj jjf ixids>m prriii QurrQ^efrfT&d S(^^iU GTear^^rflu.iLb. Ladseir 

sr€oru(oO)pj ujd^LLu^effr(St^iii ^LL(iipeorr^dQs!r&ki(Si j^dpd^r<5ty)LD jbjpsSliU (timd 
Q<sfreh(^p^lL£) (^mpv. 

p'boVLoddseh <^(r^ufTQe\)fT(f^m ^ih Quilot Sf-iLis^d si^puQu^n^irfTpeQsk . 

(§j(f^ufrp(^ QprflppirQuj ^ (^(f^euiT ^ tsiesr^Lri Qurr^u QuiuiriTd) s^^pljulLl^^* 

^ tff^LLu^ <^(^<su!T QuLUijQarrmu Ou(^fr * <s]^up(^d), ^errsuismT^p Sf-LLu^u^ 
idi p<sSlL-mia<sffido p'^Lodadr QuiUft’ a^pu Qu^pdo pioi’(^afrQ peifr u&rip^ fQ^^tnirsrrjrfT 
QaiTemL^uL^ (^fdluQud^T-ppfrp QafT6iT<sfrsSiLL(Sl ^iUp^pQi^uj o^eL'tUfTLDeOf 

Qpfr(d)afruiSlujiT ^(Bipp (^p^irp^sd Qp&fiujd ah^p^nsvir, 

8<s^uu^afTifihy 8dpfTii>(SuSQu!Tmp u^ismL^dQs'UJUjLLaerfld)^ LUrrmQi}) p'^j^Lbdaerr 
pihQpBfT (^UjpQuuif ariLu^ ^eneuffrreijpeo au.puQu(n^<off)LD'yLjLhy ^dusufT^ ^erreifpd) (^rS 
Lunu LSIpsSlL-diaeffJd) p'^)LDdadr Quluit ax-puQupjp^th pp6mr(^d arj^pppaam. 

arrpfforrp a6ddpmi'd(^^ Ff'(7^uS}Qirssruir (^mL-Qpffhumi ; ^snir pLhQpeh ^(^aSirfra 
^tsmfTiSDn'irfTpeSlek^^ Sj<dj<Si^iisurfrd8 mjuuuuLLu^rrQ^m ^(^6 uit pihtSldoQeiipiJULLL-^ iSpfr 
QufT&o LDppsuiT QuLuiTa-LLu^uu<sfTQ\pdi ^(^(5o)LD!§!EiQiu ^djQ&i/fr(^(5S}/Dd arrp^Mivd^ 
Qujn-(Si ^ ODiueup ^ jp / • ^peSesi ^ djsuiT ^ ^enojikiaiTed * pek^uSliT * ^ p ^ * 
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ereiruetir Quirtir/D (SeujBme/OLDes)'!/ eSetrdfg'Bt ^,ir^/i)(^/i9 u^Qaerr s?^fSajeireijfQ&i 
i§}UJ^UIT(§Lh. 

(1) ^'o)i<:irioVn9 p p^^i^ihuj ; 

^ovm6Uii9p Q<3^f£Q'otfr 05)iLl0/i) ^p'^p) \ 

(^■oST 4l)lO<^>(/£ fBiTL-pf^Lh Q<%Tip’d'-^'^j(^t}) 

^oirj^'^Ljj^ Lnsm-a?fFliu Q^r-m (^a93ir 

(2) ijbJjSp ^luni^Oirm Oic^fr L^^^oUfriT 
fbtrsrfdflodiTy iMskp Qu.nijujOLnJL^fE pm^ir ; 
lUiT^fEj ^frmr^^Qmih ^ fhjilOup:> ^v/i9’3zr ; 

0&^frs\)^Lh, OLnsmOmsY^ (^iu^uh^ 

<55^W<®c5/r'^') p^JpppjSlU J^3i LJi9riiJ 
i.r)^ipi<3;6m /.D;Td?f i.ickfsruQu 9 mr ’’ 

i^(3STp Ul^lh UlTL^(^d<‘I'ofT , S>!Tp^,pD SS&u/h^^.Tfflsor <^0(SDLD iT9S<^UJ <alJ sS 'Jp J^/ ^ ^ ih . 


^ijujeu!T,ipi’ ^LDfLpeh Qshpp^dSlr^jfrlkjT^ou 

QiLlfTQ^oUn' Qu.L T<^fS LL^^Jrr^jerrJGil^^nO ^u: U-^£lfn:Sd W<S!TJiLliLJ!T ^J)'fr<alp!LD^ 

^.m^^JVi^skpSl jtjoNLpdrp^ pS^^iJL'JjJ^ mm(^ u:^us:^l^u i\ p'^QuiT^u ‘^LDQpkrr 

QuiUr <Sf?L-LpL i£JSn'Td(PjL^l fS .kdo\i iU "^.^'JTG^LD, q^okpSiU 

SiTpc^ir p^ih iL-krem-^pp P &ijD(LpLL Q>:LLJi^im <ip(rpa. 3^nk‘:LZ(p^^j 

u.T/jn'LlQi^JifmrSlu Quiuk s?i9Q^<ki QiUjiLi ffT^T(fi^.Li:k(p?^6iirp^Lh, .l p) 

QspLJU Lf€\)kl^pS ^0aj'«):)ir Q 

^ihQp^ Qu.uiTSf-i^pich Q3J6h-(^^'^n'ssd LL,7iJskQprm *s^:pLp^,'p^u 

ulLl^^. 

g)^-Q/^ (^Spirapih 

G)U'JJIT<^/DU G}U:p7';77)LL'3lI LDIlQ^^;^3 ^4:i.'l£ (f, pi dG 3rr:V'fr Gi^TS\'dQ3~<d7^Qj 

eLQS)jrs,j jjfr iTi^z'Di ^p:(^Lh QiUj^^Guirp^sh ^idcrL^m '''. j^^Gsu d^-37diPj.^.T 

ix.33£fT jb^p^iGljj 7j i. 7: a t7 ^ <g &~i.‘ p’rp tp ^'dx'GMi..^Lij Glj 

Qu(npif g)^o^e^:LC'^ LL(r^'LQd^ <^pd3Jpduk^ ^ pp 0^ 

^ITpP^Lh 7£l^zTd2'A(i^ij'^jd. ^ 

^Ssror LL(r^'mQd) ’ ‘ ^3oizrdplo6m.u^LD ” ‘ pkz^a: 

QuLUiTSf^pdj Qu(pJ7' ' ‘ .LTJJwQld S.^'^.fTiT QuiG'Sk^^T.d Gu(pd ^ ^cdj'(^ixd)j 

“ s^lLu^ ^0mf Gu.urGl^rrizzj Qu^tp:'' ” (zrskpad r ‘‘ ld(^±: 

Qd) (oup^d^fTpiklsv ” <6Jm(^LD<s\)^ “ iLQ^-kQdr ^cTt^^^Q^Qsij ” bim 

Qpd (^d^ndP§}^<id Qmdd3zu<dix.'d J^cz^:d3^ .'j^i'^^iSCOLD 

Q^etfi^do loTtsffl^fTLh. 

^d^^fvp^p pBsi)L£>d<£dfT ^sku<sfrsii^&Slffi) psihQpsirr Qu^ud <sr-LLL^fr!riT(SZ)3Ujrr0O^ ‘ sf-LLts^ 
^062jfT QuujffQsfT^rru Qu(^d (srm^Lb' (1), 3fr^ec(fi(^^if ^LbQf eh 
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ulLQ ^<srr(si\fi^ <so)ssQ2eir Qu(^/h^*^6ms5&fleSldr(oS)LoujiTdd irsmsoi^tL^th eSeodS 
(srmQpem (^flSp^^ih (2)^ Quluit * ^err<siipei) ’ (^fSd(^iJb 

^<oO)pss(Sff}0]t}) 61J ^dsfrpeorto^ujUjrreo “ j^s'^ssrfB^S'^smii^ih ’’ 6T6w Qp/b^iixoCOLD Q^frQp^ih 

( 3 ), OprrdosrruLSujiT (^fiSluLfu Quern- purr pp}j, 

p%s\^LLd<ser pihQpm ^^eianSiek ^<ofriSijp6r)errQeu iSriLLp <^Q^<sufr Qutuif Qdsrrefru 
Qu(^it^^ (SimGi^ih^ jiisueurr^i ^Sijfrpih ^esrueriGi^pGSlm LjppQp j^^uu(^^a<srfl<sr) <sjpLjss)U- 
^L^du<f£&ffl&) QuojiTSffi-pu Qupuped ^Lp'juuuuirQpmGijLb^ QpmpQtu <^dueS(^ 
serrrr^Lh Q prr&darruiSiujfr <oSlm!Si<sss)£iuppfrif. 

^^Qen/ piAl^sf^pL'd) f50O^(Sd<SBp^ QjipdQ^iii) Gl^UJipGrfl^th ^l^uulL® 
Qj/up r^ekpiDjrufT Qroeku^y ^rreifrQ(^ir Q^LUipLLsemT^ih prSI ^toddsm msiurTf^ih 
eu^dsrr^ih Qppuu(^LD. 

Q6duu^<SBn'inhy &lfBpiTLDe^y f^frmDfrLUe-^TLhQurrekp .7{TekQ(p’iT Qs'LUiLjLL^erfleo 
^(hiou-urTLL^ semrQ ^/6l<ss, 

LDrr^j}} QuiT6isr(Q6ST^ Gue^mLjifl QppQp, 

GQ(50)irQiu, <s([Fji}fDU, QpQe^jr, 

^rfr^rhOupp UfTioiJffiu, ^(Vf^uSiT LDi^fhQp, 

Qlji(^(EJ(^l^^ (oUfTiss^assk OLJ0/_Di__a)t35'.ij’0Yr, 

L[}Sei)u9 (sa-)i^u i^psufr LDtRfjfKSuj (trre3/Q<s,T P 
^^)u9(56'>u.u i9 pjuVfr ^jiSLpQp (oTmQrufT P 
iUfri^(5S)L^LJl9pj6)Jfr ^(5S)<3ri^lU ST&kQjj,7 P 

p7l^(^fEJ'.Tr^fbpSi') (oa)piU7i^^ ! fS^SoST 
(51 ek^ &eduu^6S7iip^ek p?/5vrs7LL eR^LLL^p^^ic^uiSlkrr pek 

^err6uerr7<Si^Lb Qdi^eueoek (bmh u^if^lL^ld (^fS{^9lp p'^ioS Quluit 

^lL.l. 7LDeo ^m(Sijp0Oj^6r^5or/B^’^isssruSleo p^^todsm ^iofr<5ij<orT7<5ijukL^p^i (^(^<ouiT QuLU<sroir 
LDpQ(^(r^<SlllT SrLl.L-7 LD^Lj QueiiS'jj p7(^lh. 

^£ueu7^i p''ie\)iijd^<sn pdbQpick c§>ierrGijp€deo0O7 p lSI pe^L-p^edy esemeisek ldSsstqS 
Quuufi- <%^pi/pd)Qu 76 dQeu ld^qstsB sememm Quuufr &^puih LLjrLj^mioOLDiLiih ^euuu^^an 
eup^d(^<oS)ir s^iscDpuSlffOy 

isrs~-7<d SpuiSlsk' ^(o6)<7^is9(5fr(B(^ Ou(i^iEj(^ip 
u^isSsmiUfiSl 

eun ip p5\) Q&jmnp emLpisQSosr ^jruud 
(^ipcSipei) Lcisir^ Siskesr^irr i^(^fB^Q(EJ 
QaimiFEap Ssiiihuj u<35rrp^ Qeusmip iSlmu^do 
Qmdsoi <SBefrLJULLiL^ (JajfTQjeuOT LbSsmisQ 
3)€lkl^S (oTskru^ (^ekQuiuQjT ” 

(^mi sektremS Qpekmek Qpek 
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<^dj6ULS^Seffl^ ^"^LLdSioh- ^(f^eUlT QuLU(f^LD 3^pu ^fiS<S, 

&.(SoQlu^ eu^dQ^ih (^ihLDjLiecsronWf uem(off)L^ LDirui^/ES^ 

Qu€mis^(oS)ji ^ lSI p(B(r3y[fl<SLh Lj(^/Bp iSI/DSfreop puS Qufrexwrsi 

^U^UUlLl^ ULpihpiSlL^ IJjffLj 6iJ(Lp^lTLDp Qu^JJlh (^px^p (^iT^pJti) 

&!Temuu($iih. Q/Efflp Quiuii' s^lLl—IT jijpih QubihriJ^iT<s(^LJ QuffeoQeu ^L-.iauifd(^LD 
f^fHppfrdjf a&yorsLi ^iih LL2ism<sSi Quuufr ^sn-iLuf- ^sttwit sxij^d&Qpthy p%\)UJfTS 

UfTQe^fTQ^Lh uek<SJ)Ujd(pjrftiU (^(r^urrp Qurr^s^ Q^rrpsenrreo QuctxSu Qu&p pi})(Lp<sh 
pihQp&T ^<sfr<di}(ofT<sDrr g)L_®«6y/?0V) <^uu (^)(^urrQe))n'0ih (srpi-^L^I ^(f^euir 
Quuj<S6)ir Ubppioufi' dk-p§^LD^ piAJi^o^err g) 4 ?wr^LO (su^!i!<sd srremuirih, ^!Si<s<srrfr 

QppeSliLi ^/EfBrrLL(Bu lSJ pLDd^3,(^(5iT a^tskpiJih C^ihujni3m<^LLiun'<ddy piSI ^ir ^ihfEST[— 
Lg,eo QsrrmuTL^ Lf^ eu^dsm-p; pidd^ir ^6m(pp pihQLDcr® Q^srrQ 

Qurnud GsiSLUir^LD u^ujirQuiLjnrpdd Qsu&^Qld, 

(gj^jSijLb 54. 

LjpjdjSSoam Li i^fkS p Qi J.r(rrj.i^ 

^‘jy 9;/h^Si SjW u diS s\) ^ i?iT a/ p(5)9 5^" i ov 

(DLDS\)ppQsrf:i L^pSN (Sm^LUJiL/ §1^' <hJLUpfTp^^! <o! .L olS p p JS.' . 

(SS)-^*) Ljpp^^^^ (LQ^d Qp QutT((^d^ =- Q'iJiT(p6ufr Quiufr 

Qssfreiru Qup.'pd')) Qiop (p^yp) a p^^^p <3^pSliLi p'^'/^Lcds^^r pLoQ/err ^d^'hom 

^en<aii<orT<Qi^Lh u L^pLD r<s'' ,^ioiDLL£i'p6d^:."LC^€^) ^^pp}'(kr^ LOt^ddido ^errsi^pdd 

^(oi) — ^aQ&urrQ^d^p^dd pLDQp&r 

(isS-<orDjT.) sf-iLip QujiT0^!d Qu^u.rQ^iTsri'j Oxupupdo biskg^LD bJQ^euj.L' ^JoLzp 
^p^ IT p^^isr p/ 'QpTL^ifLjUpn^ ^>Q^aSda,UUil^L^p&, '^67^, ‘ Pj:c1f(a>IJ)p\,QlU ’ 

<pr(l^^fiTLUrrdQy Quiufr st-iLip j^fsneijpdo g)v5\) ” (cJsm- QpiputSi ^ih p^GfDLopLD. 

^s2i^d^?Jomriid!d^ pPvujd^srr piDOf^cdr ^ L'p^—^L.r siofi^'Sfr 

Qpew Qppi^p^upplp 3^pijLJ:.J^L^^. &gNQci:y Pj ^ ^ Pjd^Sv^fTp PiidTid^d 
^^bsm ^piiL6]i__(B<3S(6ifi(d} pPe^'todasirr Qijujd Q^’T'otru Qup'p^Q^.Lc ^ipajLj^'p''I/xr.- 
^tUih l§d<3Pp(^ Hid (aT:(^dp^S)Uj'JU:Td\''^ (ipsk^ pppp'; Ljpf^G^il^LLTuSipP'- 

^djidutrp' ^rrp&Cif pthiip^sir pjgrrju^^pdo <^mQ(pL^.'ip .-TrSeTST pi^LSicO^T/BpJfjsm' 
u^^sB<sff)&{) pji^ff Quluit <^lLl^lj Qup'p^pid Qu.L(5S)j LLppii^ r ak-p/p^d) 

Q(Lpd<s,^jpj ersiau^sxip 

LI r a^Li)ip j^Li.'jifl'lLf) 

^(j^LnfT ^vmiyvQmm p Pp ^ypsifi — -^i30i£),r hi?o:)7 
ijbfr6ifru)!rQ6i)m 3 p Q p:r(Lg> jp6ii Gpir ^ ^ jzdjjlj 
Qufrm^ir GcJiup ojSsrr ’’ 

LoTesr ^ th uL^Lpmuuir’hsop ^(i^uxTeumsim f^jtupQuiLJif arLLQd Jtjsp 

^^p Oev&dsrurrsijLh^ 
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linear (^srfliTuuLJ 

uirilQuir LLQ^[ki(^(kd — ^®Od5/r/y. 

^u^LUij:)iTirussr ^luiTfSiSd 6S!iuiQ(SirL^m' 

arrsBT^ih ^^LUn^rr/sfn^® fB^eSdjdQ^rrL^m <^iu/bQuiL'irSrLL(^ih Q<susmrurT<3i\u3 eueS 
tLj^i^^LD. (^^’sSne-mLs^L^^^ih ^dsosS ^'2eo6ueir Quuufr arremm. 


^Lbi^<5tSym Q^lT(kd eQcl^LLLj QuiT IT ^ ^ ^Q&ifT<S\) 

UfT^^lijU LJrgJoi) Q&’-[U<o\ITm UffLOL^sifT (oUiTlULJULLu.fTsirOsfr^ 

LLiT^ L£l(oS)^-\ufrmQ3iir^ jTSfS^uir 

LJ^IT^iolDLD OiuS0S\')ITLh U^ULj ’’ 

erm^ih uo^tpLU Q6u&5uru!T(SijLb Quluit SriL^^e^ sfT6m<3s, 

§j<otD&u (5S)65dS)?JiorrLJ ufrdseiTfr^GSIjp Quluit s^p^uQuppsi <oiskufriTd(j^, Quern ufT/h 
(StDsdQ^ iSl/Tisrreou lSI&dip tsiipdsBiTiu^m pSu uemr<omL^u Ljedevir QsiremL^ ^ekp 
eiipd<seifr<5U)LDUJiT^}iih,Q^iT^smjiSiujif <otJ)<s<sQ‘^(SG)LU ^L^evirdQs Quemn^tfletfr 

^(3 suLLih Qp^eSliU Li./t/D^ovr^e(s^i^LD QuQ^iB^°^smuSeoL—.dQiU<3i:DLDeii>rririr^^edir^Lbf 

@LJ uioCD^LU Qevemuirdserr ^ekiSi'^eiTriB^^hssor ^^(SB^pQiU ^j^euesieunQiDmd smLu^ 

LD^<S<BB. 

seSl ^Q ^ums Qp^eSliU ^^^Q^(T(oS>aS= Q}<EFiU.qLL<s>eifl^ Lur'icm(Siih 
^dsotiidesm Quluit s^,{Duui^rf<5U)iXiQssfTedm(^ u(^^ ^fu.^/LD QlS'ti/iLjLl^SBerfJ^ 

^LU/bQuLUiTff si-LL.Q LUiTb6viQi} & (^(^u foT ^ LD <3:.u^UJUuQQLDein d ffU-^eiirr(^Qp<snfr. lUiKodyir 
LLjik (^/SiUiTLDeo Qls^djeSlernuu L^^ei^r/B^eiDn'LJuerd^uj (^p9d 

Q6siTmfTs^dQ,sfrimiL^ ^evfld Q^LLu^[d.<if.<sff)effi Q^fr(^^<sBGrFleo GToun Quuq^ll s^lLl^/dQu^ 
lAIe^esiLD G)euefflLjuQDL- ; ^^Q<s>fTem® ^i/DULj(otDL^(DLUirfflesr ^ifliu ^fT<^eo ufTl^lUi i-\edeiiiT 
^lii Ql^S-iU'iLi'LL^S&fld) LLTTioCiUrC^Uj ^'hsOLDdr9>efl QutJjQu ^^>^0Vff<95fr^l GTmd G) <3511 eh (^^00 

SI(S5)LL<Sl\(5IT)U^^^m^’. ^^4- (3 SlJ Lpd(^lh 

^etrflf pidQsiriT ^dsoeujrfriL ^euir sirpF/h Q^diJsSiQiU Q}uir(^en!r<35 ej(i^ih uiriLQi^eo 
edtrih ^euir QuLUn (^rSuu^(^0dLLLLQiiii^3itijiTa'jQ^mii)^d(^Ujn'fSeo^'>. 
u(^^ LSl(^^'j^Qp<5tTiu.uj ULLi^epruLjrr'^Gv ^sirpse^) s&hsi eisidiLU Qpip.<si\ <^em^Q3F.iTe6wQ 
^eorr^d <as(^^uu(STB<siT0dy siT^QedrTQpd^sQLD QuiT(^errirLU euQ^ix) Qs~LLjui<sffle\) <3^ir^e^iT 
Quluit (^/6ld3Buu(B<d>j^fr6\) ldlL(^ll ^(oiDpsu Lj/DQuiesr sSledd<^ eS^ 6i\^<siiil Q^fre\)<srrLJLSIujif 
Sf^/DisSeDds^, ^^edrreo QuiuifiSf-LLQik smiemih ^ek^QsirmnQl Qaireuedsh-^maii^mQ^ 
Q<9siT<sueoek-LDfr^e)Sly LDiT^Quja?;oV-iL..^LU(^LDjTeary &QS)^-^irrTLLmy ^w<sm dsrr^eo LDemrimseh 
QppseShu sirred u(^^MefT6iiedinh uir 4)u(EiQLDehu^ Qufr(f^fB^frd 

Lfppp^Bih ’ eTmQ(n^m pSemesiLLLUfT^LDy * ^auL\pii> ’ (5rmQ(ffpels pGRinuu^ 
QpireoeBiruiShuiT luit&soiQld lj^lu ^^beserujiTUin'peoiT^iii^ 
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ereku(oB)^ Qinp s^^fSuj ^<sfreuerreinh 

^s^csrfB^'^mruL^^u:)^' erear Lorr/hfiSu Qu(T(r^(^Q>%(TL^eo (oGuem^d). ^e^eixrdsiTeo y 
* ^6BLD^€orruL^p^^'^Bmd(^ffiLU^^Besr cDLudfS^^/bSL—LDfr^s ^Qfftujn' ^djeuss^^'^sssruSoj 

eSieo LDjDd^ s^fSi^Qiim ^eiJ(T^d(^ LDpQ(n^ms^ eSiHpp (^/bpih s^Lup^eupfTs (tJd^l 

iLjd. ^pecfieo ^QffhiJff S0pp€sr<5S)LCi ^pS<s. 

§)&^y Qpfre\)<3BfTULSIujir Ljpp^^BsmrQDLuQiU s?LiQ<aupn‘sd QsrrefreffJm y ^err 

eiefreiirrsSIu^p^ j^^p^'hsmiLierri^th Quujfr ^(St^uji^QuiSsr ^UJLosppd 6s(f^^uj 

^SrflujiTy s!i^£ud)d(^p^irp^d)y pBeOLod^err st-Ljj^u QluiUii Q<3Brr<srruQup/pd) Lfpp 
^^smdseuuT sis^OjuuL-frQpekuG^ipiLiih ^emQpesr QpLs^ppdo psk&sf!^ QpLs^ppeo^^ 
eredr^ Qpp^aemrdo FFemf^i &>-fS(^fr erm ^ODLoppd) Qeyetk^d. 

^sCSeUy ^eisnS^ffsr/d^'hsm LOQi^imQ^d pdoULDd^sn pdQpen ^err6iJ6rr<sifp(c;o 
lSIl—P^ ^(T^eyeoijT ^(^eurr Ouluit sf-iLi^do su^uuuu^d (orkus^dy ^w^rrpj ^en(Sij 
ppu(^^uSim ^dp'Sp^’^mrp ^^p^s&fJ^dy /B(Si^°<^^d^2smiiSk LfpdQu 

<8S)sdSl^dBiT Qu(r^d^^dssr erek^d ^<SLJU(^^<S(Sffl^dy Ljpp^^smaSffO /sk Ladsefflesr 

SfTpeo sedm&^uj uiTL^irem u(^^d^€m^dy ^duioufrpi QulL'it <s^LL(Bpd> dsi^p(sSld>8s\> 
Qiuku^dy ^(SoeuQiU j^i^iTSfreou i^scQes^ rS eyipd^srrQujmu^dy ^d g)»a'i5i9(^ 
senfr^d ^dLDjTLf^^defrp Qpfrd>srruLSlLUjT ^srT!5i<3s ecieuppnfr (Simu^d Qpppd, 



Rajendra Cholalll* 


A. D. 1246 to A. D. 1278. 

By 

V. Vridhagirisan 
(Annamalai University.) 

Rajendra Chola III was perhaps the last monarch of the great 
Vijayalaya line and with him the mighty Chola Empire not only lost 
finally its importance and glory but also shrank into total insignificance 
as a political power. Even though there are inscriptions to show the 
continued existence of the Cholas as a minor power almost down to the 
end of the 15th century, yet the later members were few and far between 
and they did not enjoy even a tithe of the power as of old. The forces 
of disintegration which began soon after the death of Kulottunga III, 
continued not only with unabated vigour during the reign of Rajaraja III 
but triumphed at last in the time of Rajendra III whose accession took 
place at a critical point that marked the emergence of powerful anti- 
royalist feudatories on the one hand and the rise to aggres- 
sive prominence of the Pandyan and the Hoysala powers on 
the other. Kadava Kopperunjingd, the rebel chief, who im- 
prisoned Rajaraja III at Sendamangalam, established his independ- 
ence in A. D. 1243 according to his Tripurantakam and Arulala PerumaJ 
Inscriptions.^ Maravarman Sundara Pandya II (acc. A.D. 1238) 
and the Hoysala Somesvara were actually in occupation of the Chola 
territories near Trichinopoly. 

Tribhuvanachakravartin Parakesarivarman Rajendra III succeed- 
ed Rajaraja III in A.D. 1246. Dr. Kielhorn fixed his accession between 
21st March and 20th April A. D. 1246, on the authority of the epigraphs 
407, 415 and 418 of 1911. The Srirangam prasasti of Rajendra dated in 
his 7th regnal year works out A. D. 1246 for his accession. But we have 
records of Rajaraja to show that he had a long reign of 38 years i.e. till 
A. D. 1254. 2 The fact that Rajaraja’s last years and Rajendra’s early 
years of rule overlap each other has led some scholars to suggest that 

* The subject matter of this paper which is slightly modified was presented as 
part of a chapter of the thesis submitted by the writer for his MXdtt. Degree, to 
the Annamalai University in January 1937, entitled “The Political and Social Con- 
dition of South India on the eve of the Muhammadan Invasions.’’ 

1. 197, 198 and 202 of 1905. A.R.E. 1906, pp. 45-6. 

2. 266 of App. C. 1908 is dated in his 32nd year. 132 of 1913 is dated in the 
30th year and 188 of App. C. 1920-21 is dated in his 38th year. 
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there were two rival claimants to the Chola throne at one time.^ The 
claim made both by Hoysala Somesvara and Choda Tikka as ‘ the 
establisher of the Chola has been pressed into service in support of 
the argument that both interfered in Chola affairs, respectively taking 
sides with the opposing candidates to the throne. ^ Some of the Sanskrit 
prasastis of Rajendra, coming from Lepaka and Srirangam have been 
interpreted so as to postulate that there was a civil war, as a result of 
which Rajendra murdered Rajaraja and got the throne through blood- 
shed and feud.5 Some of the epithets which describe him as one who 


3. It was the Srirangam epigraphs (64 and 65 of 1892) that led Mr. Venkayya 
to suggest that there were rivals to the Chola throne. A.R.E. 1900, Pt. II, para 30. 

4. A.R.E. 1900, para 48. “ The Chola king who was ruling at the time was 

Tribhuvanachakravarti Rajaraja ” and para 49, “ . . .it would establish that the 
Chola king who sought Tikka ’s help was Rajaraja III.” 

5. A.R.E. 1912, para 32. Also Dr. S. K. Aiyangar : ” South India and her 
Muhammadan Invaders, pp. 37-8. The Srirangam epigraph has * . . . Trivarshada- 
Tita makutadvaya Rdjar&ja Sarvesvara SanddruL durta Pdndya Kerala vijyamdna 
chdmarayugalaha . . . ’ Mr. H. K. Sastri has rendered this passage to mean ‘ . . . the 
cunning hero who killed Rajaraja after making him wear the double crowns for 
three years ; the subduer of the Pandyas and the Keralas . . . ’ in support of his 
theory that there was a civil war and an usurpation. However, the passage does 
not warrant the translation and there is nothing to show of Rajendra’s murder of 
Rajaraja. This passage will mean — if care is bestowed in its interpretation— either 
(1) a descendant of Rajaraja who was made to wear the double cro^vTls for three 
years and who had the mischievous Pandya and Kerala rulers waving the parasols 
on either side or (2) who had the Pandya and Kerala rulers waving the parasols 
on either side and who were mischievous or rogues to the family of Rajaraja 
Sarvesvara who was made to wear the two crowns for three years, if we read the 
passage beginning with Trivarshaddrita and ending with chamaraytigalaha with a 
stop at Sanddna or reading it up to durta. I do not find any reason why the word 
Sanddna (union) should not be taken to mean the family or kula in spite of the 
fact that the word contains only the fourth letter dha instead of the second 
There is evidence in epigraphs to show that dha was invariably used in words to 
denote a family or a lineage. 132 of 1894 (S.I.I. Vol. V, p. 147, lines 15, 16, etc.) has 
the word sanddna instead of santdna when it refers to a person belonging to a 
lineage as i ^ fr r ^ Qhi ^3 * 

If this rendering is correct then it means that Rajendra succeeded Rajaraja who 
was made to wear the two crowns, not necessarily by Rajendra. The question is 
whether a king who records a gift in his name enumerating all the pompous titles 
would call himself a ” rogue ” as suggested by the word durta. One would rather 
expect it to happen the other way. The word durta would induce us to doubt 
whether the record is a ‘ regular ’ one of this king. There is no reference to the 
* killing * of Rajaraja and the word sanddna would either refer to family or to some 
kind of friendship. The latter perhaps suggested the idea of a civil war as is done 
by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. Besides mention is made of two cro’^vns. Did Rajarlija wear 
two crowns at any time between A.D. 1216 and A.D. 1246 ? The Pandyan inscrlp- 
tlons which refer to two Chola defeats and the Hoysala epigraphs and the literature 
which refer to the re-installation of Rajaraja answer in the negative. Then how 
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raised the race of Manu, the powerful one in removing the shame that 
belonged to the Chola family (chola kula paribdva nird karana 
vikramaha) are also used in support of this alleged civil war and to 
show that Rajendra’s murder of Rajaraja was due to the former’s 
anxiety to win back and to re-establish the glory of the Cholas which 
suffered a serious set back when the latter was held for a while a 
captive by one of his own feudatories. Unfortunately, the scholars who 
gave a start to this assumption of an alleged murder and civil war, 
failed to explain the existence of Rajaraja’s inscriptions bearing a later 
date than A. D. 1246. 

Special mention must be made of three of Rajendra’s inscriptions 
as they contain long introductory portions giving him titles and 
enumerating his accomplishments. They come from Srirangam (64 of 
1892 dated in his 7th regnal year), Tirukkannapuram (515 of 1922) and 
Lepaka in the Cuddapah District (420 of 1911). The last two are un- 
dated. The Tripurantakam record (201 of 1905) quoting the cyclic year, 
Raudri (equivalent to his 15th regnal year according to Dr. Kielhom) 
also deserves our attention. The Srirangam prasasti^ which is mostly 
similar to the other records, says, that he ‘ who was the sole warrior 
and swordsmen for all the world, who was a Rama to the Northern 
Lanka occupied by Vira Rakshasas, who was the elevator of the Chola 
greatness and whose founder was Manu, who was victorious in war, 
who was powerful in removing the shame of the Cholas, who belonged 
to the family of Rajaraja who was made to wear the two crowns for 


was it possible for Rajaraja to wear two crowns or strictly speaking how and when 
did Rajendra succeed in making Rajaraja wear the crowns ? And why should he 
call himself a ‘ rogue ^ for this act of bravery ? Besides the crown which Rajaraja 
inherited from Kulottunga, the other will refer either to the Parity a or the Hoysala 
not to speak of the Kerala. But that it cannot mean the Pan^yan crown is clear 
since the Pan^yas under both Maravarman Sundara I and 11 did not seem to have 
suffered any defeat. There is besides nothing to support Rajendra’s supposed vic- 
tory over the Keralas. Assuming his victory to be a fact and consequently his 
enabling of Rajaraja to wear the crowns ; it is clear that there was nothing in the 
nature a civil war or political murder. As Rajendra is spoken of highly at the 
end of the epigraph, it would not call him a ‘rogue’. So durta should be taken 
along with the succeeding line so as to form a compound (Bahuvrihi) . The passage 
then would suggest that Rajendra subdued the Keralas and the P^tjyas who must 
have been inimical to Rajaraja. But we know for certain that both of them did 
not suffer any defeat either at the hands of Rajaraja or Rajendra, but it was 
Kulottunga who claimed victory over them. Under these circumstances it is not 
possible to give due consideration to this curious record as it contains mere empty 
boasts. 

6. The translation differs from that of the Government I^igraphist. A.R.B. 
1912, Pt. n, para 32. S.IJ. Vol IV, 
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three years, who had the mischievous Pandya and Kerala rulers to 
wave on either side the two parasols (fly whisks), who had resembled 
a lotus to the Pandyamandala, who was a hostile rod to the Kamata, 
who had no enemies as he had drowned all their prowess in the odean, 
who had his feet adorned by the anklet of heroes placed by Vira 
Someswara, who was the chief among kings, the illustrious king of kings, 
the establisher of all sects (samaya) the wrestler with the elephant and 
the lion, the unequalled protector of the army, the master in the art of 
the king’s music, and who was merciful towards the other kings; made 
a gift of land that lay fallow owing to a breach of a river. ’ The other 
two records contain in addition that Rajendra took the crowned head 
of a Pandya and that he assumed the title Maharajadhiraja Tribhuvana 
chakravarti Rajendra Choladeva. 

All of them refer to the fact that Somesvara was hostile to him and 
that he was made to place the anklet of heroes at the feet of Rajendra 
and this could only mean that he was subdued by the Chola King. These 
highsounding titles are rather perplexing and are not easy to 
comprehend, especially considering the period of rapid decline of the 
Cholas. Somesvara was in occupation of Kannanur Koppam between 
A. D. 1233 and A. D. 1256."^ He is called Pdndykula Samrakshana 
daksha (datta) dakshinabhujaha and all his records refer to him as 
Pandyakida Sainrakslianaha and Chdlarajyaprathisthdpandchdryaha. In 
A. D. 1240 he was marching against Gandagopala of Kanchi. ® That in 
A. D. 1252, Mannargudi in the Chdlamandalam was also, included in his 
dominions is evident as 97 of 1897 refers to a gift made to an image set 
up by his Mahdpradhdni Kampaya Dandanayaka. He lived probably 
till the year A. D. 1256. ^ These are some of the records for a clear 
understanding of the Chola power, under Rajendra. Besides, 49 of 1893 
of Rajendra dated in his 4th year, refers to an enquiry held into the 
temple affairs, in which some of the servants of Somesvara acted as 
members of the usual Committee of Inquiry. When Rajendra ascended 
the throne there was Somesvara ruling in the Tamil kingdom.^® Though 
the title ‘ the establisher of the Chola ’ might refer to Somesvara’s past 
achievements in the company of his father, yet he may be held as having 


7. Epi. Car. Vol. VII, Sh. 57 refers to Somesvara at Kannanur. Inscriptions of 
Somesvara dated between his 6th and 21st years are conspicuously absent in the 
South. 205 of 1910 dated in his 15th year refers to Somesvara’s stay at Tagadai- 
nadu (Coimbatore Dist.). That his authority was felt is supported by 387 of 1906 
which refers to a settling of a dispute in A.D. 1249-50 between the Vaishnavas and 
the Saivas by Appanna Dandanayaka in Pudukottah. 

8. E. Car. Vol. VI, Kadur 100. 

9 . 215 of 1914 from Pudukkottah is dated in his 32nd year. Also 102 of 1892. 

10. E.C. Vol. m, Kr. 76. 
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justified his assumption of it by protecting the Chola kingdom from 
annihilation. Moreover Rajendra calls Somesvara by the endearing 

name of mama in his records. 

« 

However, Rajendra’s inscriptions bearing the 7th and 8th regnal 
years, describe him as Kamdta rdjya prathikula kdladandaha and 
Vira Somesvara Kardmukta pada virdbharanaha, i.e., the hostile rod 
of death to the Karnata kingdom and the wearer of the anklet laid 
at his feet by Somesvara’s own hands. About this year (A. D. 1253) 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya II died; and then there was ruling the 
most illustrious of the Pandya Kings; Jatavarman Sundara I (acc. 1251) 
one of whose records (166 of 1894) says that he “ having captured and 
defeated the Karnata King ruled the Kaveri country as if it were the 
Kanni land (Pandyan land). 

The foregoing pieces of evidence show that the Hoysala power was 
endured by Rajendra in his early years and that he could not have 
subdued that power afterwards. Then the question naturally arises 
how and when the Chola claim to have subdued Somesvara could arise. 
Fortunately there are contemporary inscriptions of the Telugu Chddas 
which come to our help. The Telugu Chodas were the loyal feudatories 
of the Cholas from the time of Kuottunga III. We have seen already 
that Ch5da Tikka also, like Somesvara claimed the title of ' Cholas- 
thapandchdrya ' and he was hostile to the Hoysalas. Somesvara appears 
to have been on inimical terms with the Cholas in or about A. D. 1237 
when he marched upon the Cholas. His expedition against Ganda- 
gopala in A. D. 1241 has already been mentioned. The previous epigraph 
gives the additional information that Rajendra^s activities must have 
begun some years prior to the actual date of his accession i.e. during 
the reign of Rajaraja who is said to have sought the help of Tikka.^^ 
Hence it may be suggested that the Hoysalas who had made ‘ diplo- 
matic ’ interventions in the Chola affairs and had established themselves 


11. 65 of 1892 from Srirangam dated in the 8th year of Rajendra. It was Vira 
Narasimha 11 who intervened in the Chola affairs and re-established Rajaraja on 
the throne. In commemoration of this he assumed the title Chola rdjyaprathishtd-- 
pandchdrya which was continued to be assumed by his son Somesvara and grandson 
Ramanatha. 

12. See Colas, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 200-4. 

13. 357 of 1919 and 446 of 1919. The Nirvachandttara Rdmdyanamu of Tikkana 
Somayaji refers to the relations of the Kakatiya Ganapati with the Telugu Chodas 
and to the latter’s authority over the Chingleput and other Northern territories of 
the Chola kingdom. 

14. E.C. Vol. V, Arskere 123. Also Intro, p. xxv. Somesvara is said to have 
uprooted Raj^dra Chola in battle A.D. 1237. 

15. A.R.K. 1900. paras 48 and 49. 
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near Kawanur, became hostile to the Cholas in the last years of Raja- 
raja. The reasons for this hostility are not known. Perhaps Somesvara 
took the opportunity of a weak king’s reign to extend his dominions. 
Rajendra, the lawful successor of Rajaraja, had to face the Hoysala 
aggression; and it was possibly also about this time that the Telugu 
chief, Ch5da Tikka, joined the Cholas as against the Hoysalas. Since 
Somesvara’s epigraphs between A. D. 1238 and A. D. 1253 are not found 
in the Tamil country, it may be suggested that Somesvara having been 
worsted retired to Mysore. Rajendra now perhaps played a prominent 
part in re-establishing the Chola prestige and claimed a victory as a 
consequence of which he would have enabled Rajaraja to wear the two 
crowns. 

Rajendra claims to have also conquered the Northern regions as 
he is called a “ very Rama to Uttaralanka which was noted for its 
Virarakshasas Prof. K. A. N. Sastri says that ‘ this is clearly a 
reference to the campaign against the Sambuvarayas some of whom 
called themselves Vira Rakshasa and who held sway in the region of 
North Arcot.’ The Nirvachanottara Ramdyanamu mentions that 
Tikka fought Karnata, Somesvara and Sambuvaraya and other enemies 
and compelled all of them to acknowledge his supremacy. This would 
help us further in fixing satisfactorily the achievements of Rajendra in 
the years long before his installation as the Chola monarch. Since 
it is known that Choda Tikka fought against a Sambuvaraya, ‘ it is quite 
possible that in the wars he co-operated with Rajendra in the restora- 
tion of the Chola power 

Rajendra in addition claims to have conquered the P^dyas as well, 
in his prasastis. The Lepaka and the Tirukkannapuram epigraphs refer 
to his cutting off the head of the P^dya while the Tripurantakam 
inscription calls him Iriivar Pandyar miidittalai Kondaruliya (one who 
was pleased to take the crowned heads of two Pandyas) P But there is 


16. Virardkshasa vikydtimat uttdra Lankdrdma. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has 
identified Uttara Lanka with Mavilangai. H. K. Sastri’s identification of this with 
the Lankas of the Godavari delta (A.R.E. 1912, Para 32, also 1913 Para 43) is 
untenable as Rajendra could not have made an advance far into the North as there 
was K^atiya Ganapati ruling till A.D. 1261. The present record is dated in 
A.D. 1253. Vira Rakshasas are identified with the l&ambuvarayas. 

17. Colas, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 202. Also foot-note 82. 

18. A.R.E. 1900. Paras 48 and 49. Also 53 of 1893. 34 of 1893 of Choda 

Tikka is dated in Saka 1156 and comes from Arulala Perumal temple at Kanchi. 

19. A.R.E. 1912. Para 32. H. K. Sastri takes this statement in support 
of the two crowns (Makutadvaya) mentioned in the Srirangam inscription. This 
is untenable as they would refer to three instead of two : Two P^dyan crowns 
besides his own* 
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nothing in support of Rajendra’s claim, in the contemporary Pandyan 
epigraphs. The Pandyan conquest of Rajaraja and his re-establishment in 
power by the intervention of the Hoysalas are well-known facts.^® Mara- 
varnian Sundara II’s accession took place in A. D. 1238 and his latest 
regnal year so far available is his 15th year i.e. A. D. 1253. The 
P^dyan supremacy which began to assume shape under his immedi- 
ate predecessor continued also under him. The Hoysalas were more 
friendly towards him as they claim to have given a helping hand in the 
protection of the Pandyan kingdom, while the Pandyan records show 
the exact position of the Pandya with Somesvara when they speak of 
the latter as mama (uncle or father-in-law). Moreover a record from 
Tinnevelly^i dated in the 11th year of Maravarman Sundara II refers 
to a gift of a village which was named Pdsala Somesvara ChaturvedU 
mangalam after Somesvara. There are inscriptions of this Pandya to 
be found in the Chola territories. Since he had ruled till A. D. 1253 it 
is quite impossible for Rajendra to have defeated him even in his last 
days as we find in A. D. 1251 the accession of Jatavarman Sundara I, 
who by his extensive conquests assumed the well merited title of 
Ellandalaydnan. The Srirangam epigraph of Jatavarman Sundara says 
that he levied tribute from the Chola. Then how was it possible for 
Rajendra to own two Pandyan defeats ? and who was the co-ruler with 
Maravarman Sundara II, whom he could defeat ? Hence Rajendra’s 
taking away the crowned heads of two Pandyas looks highly improbable 
and is nothing but an empty boast. If Rajendra did succeed in his 
exploits, how could Mai avarman Sundara II rule ? Of him Prof. K. A. 
N. Sastri says there is no reason to believe that the extent of the 
kingdom (Pandyan) suffered any diminution and the political relations 
among the P^dyas the Cholas and the Hoysalas seem not to have 
altered much since the time of Maravarman Sundara I.^^ 

Hence a clear and close examination of Rajendra’s inscriptions 
shows that there is absolutely nothing in support either of a civil war 
in the Chola kingdom or the alleged murder of Rajaraja. Moreover the 
statement that Rajendra was an abler ruler than Rajaraja as he is given 
high hirudas would not stand the test of truth if attention is bestowed 

20. Maravarman Sundara Pandya I is described in his records as Sotidditfcoiv- 
daruUya and Sonaduvalangiyaruliya, 

21. 156 of 1894 dated in the 8th year and 988th day, line 12. 

22. The Colas, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 198. ‘The identity of the other Pandya per- 
haps, co-ruler with M^avarman Sundara II remains obscure.' 

23. The P^idyan Kingdom, p. 157. Subsequently Prof. Sastri has changed 

view in his Colas, Vol. 11, Pt. n, pp. 197, 198 and 201 in order to support 

Rajendra s victory over the Pandyas. For the former there is some evidence in 
the numerous epigraphs. 
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upon the contemporary political history of the times. We have seen 
how he could not at all have conquered either the Pandyas or the 
Hoysalas after his accession. But it may be said to his credit that 
he could have tried his best to maintain undiminished the waning Chbla 
power that had been rudely shaken and to re-establish it, even though 
his attempts ended in vain. The futility of his high ambitions is best 
read in the Pandyan and the Hoysala records. 

Like his predecessors Rajendra had no distinguishing titles to mark 
him out really as a powerful ruler in spite of the glorious birudas that 
enrich his name. His inscriptions are found scattered ail over the 
Tanjore, South Arcot and Trichinopoly Districts. He had no direct 
control over the Northern portions of the Chola territories as they were 
held by the Kadavarayas and the Kakatiyes. In between the two the 
loyal Telugu Chodas held sway over a small strip of land. This would 
perhaps explain the presence of a few of Rajendra’s inscriptions at 
Nellore and these were probably issued in his name by the Telugu 
Chodas and particularly by Manumasiddhi. The Empire was fast shrink- 
ing and Rajendra was left in his last days with a small territory which 
was nothing but a fragment of a great empire. Jayangonda-Solapuram 
referred to as Mummudisdlapuram in the Pandyan records of Mara- 
varman Sundara I and which had the fame of being one of the Chola 
capitals ceased to possess its magnificence and Palayaru a small village 
now in ruins in the Tanjore District became the seat of the Govern- 
ment.2^ The records^^ describe him a Tribhuvana chakravarti and 
a Parakesari and also one who raised the lineage of Manu, the ancestor 
of the Cholas (Manukula medutta perumal) . The absence of anything 
significant of his rule and the large gaps in the events of his reign 
speak easily of the declining power. In an inscription dated A. D. 
1263 there is a reference to one Solakulamadevi who was in all 
probability Rajendra’s queen. A certain Chediyarayar (188 of 1908) 
who built a temple for the goddess at Kovilur, Paiyulan Periyan Alagiya 
Perumal alias Solagangan who was an executive officer ^7 Rajagambira 
Pallavarayan (209 of 1908) and Paiyulan Pallavarayan alias Solia- 
varayan figure as his feudatories. The last named chief who was an 


24. 463 of 1908 from Konerirajapuram (Tanjore Dt ) refers to an order issued 
by the King from his palace at Palayaru situated on the banks of the Virasolan. 
This was formerly a residence of Rajendra I as is seen from 463, 473 of 1908. 
A.R.E. 1910, Para 20. 

25. 235 of 1928 and 185 of 1908. Also 46 of 1911 which refers to Manukula 
medutta perumal chaturvedimangalam. 

26. 427 of 1911 from Tiruvann^alai. 

27. 202 and 205 of 1908 . 515 of 1922 refers to one Sattivana Nayaka alias 
Kadavaraya of Pafayanur. 

4 
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official appears in a record of Rajaraja and 211 of 1908 refers to a 
gift n^ade to Vanarayamatha built and named after him. Virasolappi- 
ramarayan was his Tirumandira olai (Royal Secretary) . 

r> 

Rajendra continued his patronage to the temple at Chidambaram and 
he is called a worshipper of Lrord Kanakasabapati at Vyagrapura 
(Chidambaram) . ^8 An undated record from Tirukkannapuram (515 of 
1922) refers to his son Semappillai and with him the Chola independ- 
ence and integrity vanished as we find him a feudatory paying tribute 
to Jatavarman Vira Pandya ^9 the able co-adjutor of Jatavarman 
Sundara I. Semappillai is the last name we hear of this illustrious line 
and nothing more is known about him. Perhaps the Cholas ceased to 
be even Mahamandalesvaras or provincial governors under the P^dyas. 

My thanks are due to Rao Saheb Professor C. S. Srinivasacharyar 
for his keen interest in this work and to the authorities of the Annamalai 
University for the award of a studentship to me. 


28. A.R.E. 1923, Para 48. 

29. The Pudukkottah Ins. Also A.R.E. 1923, Para 45. 



Economic Survey of the Weavers at Sulurpeta 

By 

N. S. K. and P. V. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Sulurpeta in the Nellore District is a famous weaving centre and 
a peculiar fabric known as the Madras Handkerchiefs is exported to 
foreign countries from that place. The weavers of Sulurpeta who are 
skilled artisans and who depend almost completely on weaving are in 
a miserable condition because their wages are meagre and consequently 
their standard of living is low. This state of indigence prompted us 
to survey the condition of the weavers. We have made a thorough 
study of some of the families of weavers and have collected family bud- 
gets. We have studied the nature of their troubles and have assessed 
the causes of their sufferings and their needs. 

This work is only a part of the whole problem, viz., the study of 
the condition of the weavers all over the Presidency. In almost all 
districts weaving and handloom industry exist. A comprehensive econo- 
mic survey can be undertaken to collect statistics to study the position 
of the weavers. A party of a dozen or twenty members may be asked 
to work in every district to study the details and collect the statistics. 
A district economic surveyor can direct and supervise their work. 
The batches of workers can tour in the villages in their respective dis- 
tricts and collect the necessary information In a village containing 
hundred weaving families it will take three or four days to collect the 
information. In two months every district can be toured. The help 
of the revenue officials, especially that of the village karnam and head- 
man, will be of much use. The educated unemployed may find work 
in the collection of statistics. The investigation must be financed by 
the provincial government. When the investigation is over an organized 
programme of systematic relief should be commenced. 

Our investigation of weavers in Sulurpeta extended over only forty- 
six families. There are many others occupied in several other vocations 
of an allied nature. we have confined our attention to weavers 
only. Weavers are those skilled persons who are able to manufacture 
the cloth, which is marketed, from the yarn supplied. Weaving is done 
only with the help of the handloom. The weavers are concerned only 
with the weaving proper and giving the fabric the finishing touch. The 
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preliminary process of refining and making the yarn fit for weaving 
is done by some other workers of the place. 

* The investigation of the weavers was spread over a period of fifteen 
days. The collection of details regarding the income of the weavers, 
their earning capacity, expenditure, mode of life and economic status, 
is the outcome of a series of answers made by the weavers themselves 
to questions put to them. All the forty-six families are natives of the 
town. Most of them own houses. Some are immigrants from 
neighbouring places and they have settled in this village to eke out 
their livelihood. They live in rented houses. 

We have examined in detail the relation between the middle-men 
and the weavers. We have suggested that the co-operative society 
should be developed to replace the middlemen, who are exploiting the 
v/eavers. While studying the working of the co-operative society for 
the weavers in the village we were handicapped to a certain extent by 
the lack of official records and reports. 

We thank Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, Professor of Economics, 
who has directed and guided us throughout this investigation. 

I.— IMPORTANCE OF HANDLOOM WEAVING 

The East is the historic home of the cotton industry. But as a 
result of Carthwright^s self-acting loom the Lancashire cotton industry 
had so developed that the influx of mill made goods in India cheapened 
the price of cloth and made it popular with the poorer classes with the 
result that it prejudicially affected the indigenous weaving classes. 
Even the upper classes preferred Manchester mulls to costly handwoven 
cloths of finer counts. But fortunately for the cottage weaver the 
demand for many of the specialised types of cloth on a small scale ren- 
ders it difficult for the power loom to produce them at a profit. Fine 
and costly cloths, expensive garments with rich borders for ladies are 
produced throughout the Presidency. Even now the fashion of dress 
of the Indian women has not appreciably changed. So there is reason 
for the survival of handloom weaving. The deep-rooted belief of the 
poorest classes in the durability of the handv/oven fabric may also have 
contributed to the survival of handloom weaving. Hence in out of the 
way rural parts of the Presidency where mill goods are not popular, 
cloths produced from handlooms find a ready market. Moreover, men 
and women of the upper and middle classes use costlier handwoven 
cloths of fine quality. The handloom weaver is also capable of cater- 
ing for individual tastes. In addition to the limited inland trade, this 
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Presidency has luckily developed an export trade in coloured goods 
known as the Madras handkerchiefs and lungis. 

The importance of the weaving industry lies in the fact that it 
gives occupation to a larger number of people than any other industry 
save agriculture. In 1910 the late Prof. Fox, Head of the Department 
of Technologj^ at Manchester, said : ‘‘ I hold the opinion that the hand- 

loom may remain for many years a commercial weaving machine, pro- 
vided the industry is properly organized and that the loom is suited to 
the work to be done and is supplied with properly prepared material.’^ 
The indigenous handloom weavers prefer mill made yarn to the hand 
product. For there are certain inherent limitations in the use of 
charka. To mention only two, the regularity of thread cannot be 
obtained from hand spinning and the weaver prefers mill yam, parti- 
cularly for the warp, to yam from the charka. The average capacity of 
a spinner is limited and there is likely to be lack of supply if hand 
spun yarns are used. (This is not to decry the movement of Khadar. 
Khadar is at best a subsidiary occupation to the agriculturist. But where 
weaving is a primary occupation and where goods like the Madras 
handkerchiefs and lungis are exported on a large scale, mill made yam 
should be used) . 

To encourage handloom weaving peripatetic demonstrations of 
improved processes and machinery have been recommended by the 
Indian Industrial Commission . The Government of Madras have 
adopted various measures to improve the processes of handloom 
weaving. Technical training in weaving was given in schools. Co-ope- 
rative societies were started to help w’eavers. But these did not solve 
the problem of the weavers. '‘The crux of the problem,” says Mr. 
Amalsad, “ is (1) increased output with a view to lower the price of 
hand made fabrics and (2) for that purpose,, enabling the weaver to 
add to the number of looms in the family by guaranteeing continuity of 
work for him throughout the year, by saving him and his family the 
unremunerative labour of sizing by supplying him ready made warps 
and wefts also if possible, and by marketing the products of the loooms 
for him.” 

II.— PATTE MARAPPU OR THE MADRAS HANDKERCHIEFS 

A special kind of coloured handwoven fabric is the Madras hand- 
kerchief, which forms a very important section of handloom weaving 
industry and affords a means of support to a large section of the weavers 
of this Presidency. Madras handkerchief is a trade name given to a 
kind of striped cloth made from grey and coloured warp and weft 
yams. When orders are placed with the weavers for the manufacture 
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of particular patterns, the patterns are printed on a strip of paper in 
all colours required and are given to the weavers. 

* The manufacture of these fabrics dates back to the East India Com- 
pany. Many generations of experience in the production of this cloth 
has led to various details pertaining to treatment of yarn, dyeing and 
weaving with the result the handloom weaver of this cloth is a highly 
skilled craftsman. The chief centres of manufacture of this cloth are 
Arni, Kavaraipettai, Gummudipundi, Sattiyavedu, Palipeta, Madara- 
pakam, Palamenapetta, Kancherapalam, Illam Naidupeta, Lingam 
Naidupalam, Talarettu, Marathwada, Nellore, Sulurpeta, Polur, Kala- 
hasti, Anakapallur, Chittoor, etc. The cloth is exported to London, 
Colombo and the Federated Malaya States. 

Attempts have been made in Europe to produce the handkerchiefs 
on power looms . But the quality of the cloth compares very unfavour- 
ably with properly prepared handwoven fabrics of the old standard. 
Unfortunately there has been a gradual deterioration in the quality of 
handkerchiefs produced on handlooms. The yarns employed in the 
manufacture of these fabrics are generally imported from Europe though 
the mills of the Presidency meet the demand to a certain extent. The 
process of dyeing is carried on in the usual crude Indian methods by 
the dyers and is given to padugu making workers for preparing the 
warp threads. The refined yarn is given to the weavers for making 
the cloth. Handwoven handkerchiefs are better and costlier than the 
best power loom products. Though machine made products are better 
woven there is a partiality for handwoven fabric because of the pecu- 
liar feel of the latter. The gradual deterioration in the hand loom 
products should be checked. The Department of Industries are ini- 
tiating improvements to accustom the weavers to the use of long warps 
and to give employment to additional members of the family. 

III.— THE WEAVERS AT SULURPETA 

Sulurpeta, a village in the district of Nellore, is situated at a dis- 
tance of about fifty miles north of Madras. The village is on the Mad- 
ras-Calcutta railway line. It is also a wayside village on the Madras- 
Bezwada Grand Northern Trunk Road. There is a village Union 
Board, a Deputy Tahsildar’s Office and a Sub-Treasury in that village. 
A Local Fund Dispensary and a District Board High School are situated 
in the place . On the outskirts of the village flows the rivulet, Kalingi. 

The village is one of the chief weaving centres of the Nellore dis- 
trict. Over 90 families live by weaving and about 15 families by work- 
ing an allied process known as padugu work or warping. Out of the 
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forty-six families whose economic condition we studied forty-three own 
looms and the adult male members work on them. Three families 
owning looms have no workers in the families and labourers are employ- 
ed to work on the looms. These owners of looms who hire labourers 
depend on the allowance they deduct from the wages of the labourers. 
The preliminary process of weaving, viz , twisting the yarn, winding 
it on the spindles and collecting it to fit into the looms is undertaken 
by the women. 

The number of loom? owned by the forty-six families is ninety. 
Only seventy-four weavers work on their own looms numbering 
seventy-two. They produce 3029 jodies of cloth per year. The 18 
hired workers produce 712 jodies on 18 looms. Generally 41 jodies 
are produced every year on each loom. The average time taken to 
weave each jodi is 81/2 to 9 days. A Jodi is the unit of cloth woven on 
a loom. The size of each jodi is 40 cubits by 45” or 32 cubits by 36”. 
The manufacture of the cloth is adjusted to the demand by the middle- 
men who supply the capital to the weavers. The yarn used is bought 
from the Coimbatore and Madura mills and is of 60 and 40 counts. 
Coloured yarn is either bought direct or dyed at the village by some 
specialist in dyeing. 

While thirteen families have engaged hiied labourers, three families 
entirely depend on them. On an average each hired labourer produces 
39 jodies annually. These hired weavers come from neighbouring vil- 
lages to eke out their livelihood at Sulurpeta. A certain percentage of 
the wages of these labourers goes to the owners for renting out their 
looms. Some of these hired workers live with the family of the weavers 
paying boarding charges. Generally these labourers do not attach 
themselves to any family in particular. Whenever they want work they 
approach the owners of looms. They are too poor to own looms. So 
they entirely depend on the weaver-owners for work. 

IV.— THE MIDDLEMEN AND THE WEAVERS 

In the marketing of any produce the middleman plays an important 
part, “In the economic organization of the modern world,” says the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, “he fulfils essential functions and 
neither in India nor elsewhere is it possible to dispense with him.” But 
public opinion is always suspicious of middlemen. This tendency may 
be due to the idea prevalent in certain minds that intermediaries carry 
no risks of production. But the costs and risks incidental to production 
are great. In most cases, in India, the middleman, by wresting nearly 
all the surplus profits from the producers, has become a danger. He lends 
the weaver at high rates of interest and compels him to sell the goods to 
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him at very cheap rates. The other alternative to the middleman is the 
co-operative organization. An intermediary for the distribution of goods 
cannot be avoided in any case. The cheaper of the two is, therefore, to 
be preferred. 

In Sulurpeta the weavers entirely depend on the middlemen. There 
are about six middlemen in that village. They supply the capital to the 
weavers. The agency companies of Madras, which export the Madras 
handkerchiefs to London, Colombo and the F.M.S., place their orders 
with these middlemen. The patterns required are printed on a piece of 
paper indicating the various colours required and are given to the 
weavers. The yarns used in the manufacture of the cloth are from the 
mills of Coimbatore and Madura. The middlemen usually buy the 
yarns from merchants at Madras who are sole agents of the mills of 
Coimbatore and Madura. Before the yarns reach the weavers they have 
to go through various processes of refinement. A special class 
of dyers, who live by dyeing, first undertake to dye the yarns. 
Then they are given to another set of workers who have specialised in 
padugu making or warping. Finally the warp threads and the weft 
yarn are given to weavers. 

Each middleman has dealings with a certain number of weaving 
families. The weavers are paid in advance their wages by the middle- 
men because they cannot wait till the cloth is sold at the best price. 
They are too poor to own any capital and depend on the middlemen 
for their maintenance. They have no direct dealings with the agency 
firms. Every time they hand over the finished products to middlemen 
they secure fresh orders from them. 

The result is the weavers are entirely dependent on the middlemen 
not only for their work but for their living. Though the agency com- 
panies finally sell the goods to foreign consumers the middle- 
men are solely responsible for the production and supply of 
the cloth . The middlemen do not follow any principle in the 
fixing of wages . The wages paid are unrelated to the standard 
of living. The weavers have absolutely no hand either in the sale of 
the cloth or in the bargaining of their wages. As they have to depend 
for their work and food on these middlemen they submit without grum- 
bling to the dictates of the middlemen. The middlemen have always 
an eye on their own profits and according to the demands made by the 
agency companies adjust the wages they have to pay to 
weavers. Thus the wages are always slightly changing. Out 
of forty-six families examined there are seventy-four weavers who actu- 
ally work and the average income for each weaver is nearly Rs. 130 for 
a year. But each weaver has in his house many non-workers and in the 
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forty-six families there are 250 members. So per capita income from 
weaving alone is Rs. 38. 

So the weavers are heavily indebted. The causes for the sorrowful 
plight of the weavers are lack of facilities of easy finance, absence of 
organization and incapacity to undertake the business directly. While 
on the one hand the agency companies have monopolised the right of 
exporting the goods, on the other the middlemen throughout the Presi- 
dency mobilize the supply and place it with the firms. Thus they form 
a link between the actual manufacturers, viz., the weavers, and the 
agency companies. A direct connection between the weavers and the 
exporters cannot be established. There must be an intermediary to 
carry on the business of mobilizing the supply of goods. The only alter- 
native is whether any cheaper organization could take the place of the 
middlemen. To retain the middlemen is to aggravate the sufferings of 
the weavers. But they cannot be easily replaced. For the middlemen 
advance wages to them, provide work for them, lend them when neces- 
sary, rent their houses to them and above all provide them employ- 
ment. But the weavers must be educated to overthrow the middle- 
men and turn to the cooperative societies for help. 

V.— THE CONDITION OF THE WEAVERS AND THEIR 
INDEBTEDNESS 

The main source of income of the weavers is the wages they obtain 
from weaving. Where hired labourers are employed the owners of 
looms get an allowance from the wages of the labourers. This allowance 
ranges from 8 annas to 12 annas per jodi of cloth woven. Generally 
when a weaver is old and is not fit for work, he hires a labourer. In 
some cases where a weaver owns an extra loom he rents out the loom. 
Other sources of income are the boarding charges paid by hired weavers 
who live with the family of the weavers, income from cattle and earn- 
ings by other members of the family through occupations other than 
weaving. Regarding the last item only in one family (No. 34) , a mem- 
ber is a clerk in the Weavers* Cooperative Society. His annual income 
is Rs. 180. 

The total income of the 46 families amounts to Rs. 10,576-10-0. In- 
come by weaving by owner weavers is Rs. 9,647. Income from allowance 
derived from hired weavers is Rs. 417. Other sources of income amount 
to Rs. 512-10-0. The average annual income for a family is Rs. 229-12-0. 
But per capita income is Rs. 42-4-0. 

To obtain these scanty wages, the weavers work during all the days 
in the year, holidays and festival days excepting. New moon and full 
moon days are off days. They work from 6 a.m. in the morning to 6 p.m. 

5 
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in the evening with short intervals for meals, etc. When work is to be 
turned out quickly they even work during nights. 

There are three distinct groups of expenditure in each family. First 
come the primary expenses for food and maintenance including the cost 
of rice, dholl, oil, condiments, spices, salt, fuel, kerosine, betel and nuts 
and other necessities of food. The second group comprises of the cloth- 
ing needed for the family for the year. The third group includes vari- 
ous items of expenditure which are necessary for every family. To 
mention only a few, repairs or rent for the house or rent for the ground, 
repairs to looms — including renewal of spare parts, dRoby and barber 
charges, maintenance of cattle, ceremonies, festivals etc., pilgrimages, 
travels etc., medical charges, amusements, house and ground tax and 
other expenses incidental for the maintenance of the family. 

The daily needs of the family are for food and maintenance. The 
Weavers generally cook twice a day and take three meals daily. Some 
families earning low wages take two meals a day and if they can afford 
have a third meal once in two or three days. The undernourishment is 
due to meagre earnings. Most of these weavers live in thatched sheds. 
A portion of the shed is utilised for cooking and dining while the re- 
maining portion is occupied by the loom. The loom occupies an area of 
6 feet by 4 feet. The walls are of mud and the floor is stiffened earth. 
There are no proper arrangements for drainage and latrine. For the 
whole village the supply of drinking water is from three or four wells. 
The weavers in particular have one. 

The total annual expenditure for the 46 Families is Rs. 12,990-1-0. 
The average expenditure for each family is Rs. 283. The chief item of 
expenditure, food and maintenance, amounts to Rs. 8,416-15-0 for the 
46 families. They spend on clothing Rs. 1,412 while Rs. 3,161-12-0 are 
to meet other items of expenditure. On an average each family spends 
Rs. 183 on food, Rs. 31 on clothing and Rs. 69 on other incidental ex- 
penses every year. Out of the 46 families only five have a surplus over 
their expenditure. The total income of these families amounts to 
Rs. 1932, while their annual expenditure is Rs. 1,723-12-0. The re- 
maining families have run into debts while a few of those who have a 
surplus have run into debts because of some unforeseen expenditure. 
The forty-one families have run into debts because their income was not 
sufficient to maintain them. In this case the amount of debt is bound 
to accumulate every year. 

Two families earn two annas a day by selling milk. But this earn- 
ing is only seasonal. Some families owning cattle utilise the milk for 
themselves. For maintaining the cattle the weavers have to spend some 
money on hay or grass daily. The weavers do not own lands. 
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As they have no subsidiary sources of income to augment their 
poor earnings from weaving, the weavers are entangled in perpetual 
debt. Of the 46 families examined by us 43 are indebted. The total 
amount of indebtedness is Rs. 11,390-0-0. While income per head* of 
population per year is Rs. 42-4-0, debt per head amounts to Rs. 45-9-0. 
The average income of the weaver is not enough to sustain him and 
there is no hope of his clearing his debts. 

There are three kinds of loans. Loans are mainly by mortgaging 
immovable property like houses. Loans on pronotes or by keeping a 
running account with the middlemen arc common. While interest is 
paid on mortgage loans and loans on promissory notes, hand loans do 
not bear interest. The middlemen always help the weavers vnth the 
hand loans and recoup them in instalments from the wages they 
advance to the weavers. Mortgage loans and loans on pronotes are 
supplied either by the Weavers’ Cooperative Society or by the middle- 
men. The interest charged by the former is 9% while the usual rate 
of interest charged by the middlemen is 12%. Nineteen families have 
taken loans on immovable property to the extent of Rs. 4,070. Interest has 
accumulated to Rs. 1,395. A sum of Rs. 2,655 was borrowed on pro- 
notes by 19 families. Interest on this amount has accrued to Rs. 935. 
Hand loans to the extent of Rs. 2,335 were given by middlemen who 
maintain a running account. 

Though apparently these weavers are saved from the rapacity of 
the moneylenders, the nature of their indebtedness, when considered 
in relation to their income, is appalling. Considering the rates of in- 
terest prevalent in other places, the rates of interest charged by the 
middlemen cannot be said to be very high. But even this rate is exorbi- 
tant. Their indebtedness is a mill stone round their necks. It has made 
them continued victims of the middlemen. In addition to low incomes, 
others causes of indebtedness are expenses on marriages and funerals, 
house construction and the payment of interest on old debts as well as 
on debts newly contracted. We have examined some families and cal- 
culated the amount spent by them for various purposes. One member 
of a family has spent Rs. 1,000 on litigation regarding a partition ques- 
tion. Moreover he is extravagant. There is a vast divergence between 
his income of Rs. 84 only and his expenditure, which amounts to Rs. 285. 

To relieve the weavers from the shackles of debt their income must 
be first increased. This can be achieved by paying them higher wages. 
This presupposes a thorough change in the system of production. The 
middlemen should be replaced by a cooperative organization of the 
weavers. This institution should have direct connection with the 
agency firms. The profits which are going into the pockets of the midn 
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diemen will then go to the weavers. The society should also promote 
thrift and prudence and regulate the spending of the weavers. 

, Illiteracy forms a dominant cause for the backwardness of the 
weavers. In fact lack of education prevents the spread of the coopera- 
tive spirit among them. The weavers are not able to understand the 
bylaws of the society. Only a very few weavers know to read and write. 
One person is employed in the Weavers’ Cooperative Society. Another 
is the secretary of the Society and he can read and write. Generally 
the boys are not sent to school. They are detained at home to help the 
elders in their work. Only in two or three families the boys are sent 
to the primary schools, where no fee is charged. In one family a boy 
is sent to Madras for study. The women are illiterate. Opening of 
night schools will go a long way in educating the weavers. If weaving 
is taught in the high school, the weavers may have an incentive to send 
their boys to the school for the additional attraction. If illiteracy is 
liquidated there is hope for progress. 

VI.— THE IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATION. 

The importance of the cooperative movement as an agency for the 
development of cottage industries has been long recognized. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture says “the difficulty of providing suffi- 
cient capital at reasonable rates of interest for carrying on village in- 
dustries can be met by the organization of cooperative societies for the 

purpose Mention may be made of the weavers’ societies 

which now exist in several provinces. These supply their members not 
only with the credit required but, where they are well developed, also 
purchase for them the requisite raw material and, in some cases, arrange 
for the sale of their finished products. We believe that development 
on these lines is essential, if the artisans are to reap a reasonable profit 
from their labour and if rural industries are to be placed in a position 
to survive the competition to which they are increasingly exposed.” The 
Maclagan committee believes that the moneylenders should be replaced 
by the cooperative societies to enable weavers to obtain loans at cheap 
rates because “the weavers are a numerous and poor class whose earn- 
ings have in recent years been seriously diminished by the competition 
of the mills and also because any method by which the cottage industry 
of the country can be preserved would deserve a prolonged trial.” 

In the Madras Presidency Weavers’ Cooperative Societies have not 
made much headway although the movement has been fairly successful 
in other directions. The unsatisfactory results of these societies are 
due not only to the weavers but to the societies. Often the societies 
begin with a big nominal capital while the amount actually collected 
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is too poor to cover the cost of materials and yams necessary to keep the 
weavers at work. As their borrowing capacity from the central bank- 
ing unions is limited, they borrow at a high rate of interest from private 
capitalists. Lack of interest in finding a ready market for the cloth* of 
the weaver members of the societies has often resulted in their 
desertion from the societies. 

Lapses on the side of the weavers are many. They take more yam 
than they are in a position to pay for on the security of the paid up por- 
tion of the share capital and finally they default. When the market is a 
little brisk and when they think they could get a higher price by bar- 
gaining they forget all their obligation to the society, and without pro- 
ducing to the society the goods, sell them on their own responsibility. 
Sometimes they grudge the small payments charged by the society for 
storing and disposing of the goods. They are in the habit of taking 
work surreptitiously from outsiders if they promise to pay them a higher 
wage. Frequently they deceive the society by sub.stituting cheap and 
coarse yarn for the cloth they intend to hand over to the society for sale. 
They fail to understand that such practices would lead to their ruin. 
Well-to-do weaver members take undue advantage of their status and 
buy the major portion of the raw materials possessed by the society for 
their own use while the less fortunate weavers are left to shift for them- 
selves. 

Another reason for the slow progress of cooperation is the depen- 
dence of the weavers on the middlemen who have been supp'^ying them 
with funds and providing them with work This relation between the 
master weaver and the weavers has taken deep root. The former fears 
that his trade will go if every weaver obtains through his society a sup- 
ply of cheap yarns and effects through the same medium the sale 
of his finished products. Anyhow it is not easy to replace the middleman 
by the societies. The poor and improvident weaver finds in huri a ready 
asylum in times of want. The middleman has grown fat on his labours. 
Therefore, he looks with distrust and suspicion upon any movement 
which aims at liberating the weaver from his hold and is keen on frus- 
trating such attempts. 

In Sulurpeta there is a Weavers’ Cooperative Sale and Purchase 
Society called the “ Sri Venkataramamiirthy Weavers' Cooperative 
Society,” which was started in 1927. As the official annual reports were 
not available no detailed survey of the working of the society could be 
attempted. Information was collected after enquiring some members 
of the society. The byelaws of the society are well drafted and will 
give one an impression that the society is working smoothly and profita- 
bly. But of the several pious objects of the byelaws of the society only 
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one seems to have been fufilled, viz., the grant of loans to members. It 
is evident that the utmost importance is laid on the credit facilities to 
members rather than the realisation of other aims, like the buying of 
yar»n, appliances, looms etc., retailing them to members, collecting the 
manufactured fabrics and providing all the marketing facilities for the 
sale of the products. The board of directors is lethargic and unwilling 
to carry out the provisions contained in the byelaws by putting them 
into practice. Never have the supervisors insisted that the board of 
directors should make at least an attempt in that way. A certain 
amount of compulsion by the Co-operative Department of the Govern- 
ment might have worked towards the alleviation of the economic condi- 
tion of the weavers. 

The membership of the society is open both to the weavers and non- 
weavers of the village. This provision restricts those weavers in the 
neighbouring villages within a radius of five miles from joining the 
society. The weavers in the hamlets around Sulurpeta suffer from the 
lack of any organization. If the membership of the society at Sulur- 
peta is extended to them, not only will the society be strengthened but 
those weavers also will benefit. 

At present the membership comprises of more non-weavers than 
weavers. Out of a total of 102 members, only 43 are weavers. 
Placed as it is the society cannot expect to achieve any pro- 
gress in the way of the improvement of handloom industry and of 
the economic condition of the weavers. Only a few weavers at Sulur- 
peta have joined the society with the main object of obtaining loans. 
If the weavers join the society only to borrow, their indebtedness will 
be increased and their progress will be impeded. The society should 
be only for the welfare of the weavers and membership should be ex- 
clusively for the weavers. In Sulurpeta there is another cooperative 
union for persons other than the weavers and it is surprising that the 
weavers’ society should have a provision in the byelaws for including 
non-weavers also. Though the byelaw lays down that the non-weavers 
should not exceed weaver members, in actual practice this rule is not 
observed. If lack of strength of weaver members and a consequent dis- 
solution of the society is feared, the jurisdiction of the society can be ex- 
tended to other neighbouring villages also. In any case it is better to 
restrict membership only to weavers. To attract weaver members 
several facilities may be offered. For example, the share amount may 
be lowered; the activities of the society may be multiplied. A reorien- 
tation of the activities of the society can be brought about by separating 
different kinds of work of the society. The issue of loans may be in 
the charge of the credit department of the society. 
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Another aspect of work of the society is the securing of wholesale 
orders from the agency companies and buying yarn for distribution 
among weavers. The profits which go into the pockets of the middle- 
men may either go to the weavers or may be pooled in a common fund 
to be made available for their common good. Looms may be bought at 
cheap rates and stocked by the society. Where weavers want to instal 
more looms to produce more cloth and consequently augment their in- 
come, the society can sell them looms at cheap rates on instalment basis 
or on hire purchase system. If owners of looms are not weavers, looms 
can be hired. In that case more labourers also will be employed. 

The society can buy the finished products from the members and 
market them jointly for a higher price. The profits that will go to the 
middlemen will filter down to the members and will increase their in- 
come and raise their standard of living. The marketing of produce can 
be conducted by a sale department of the society. 

A cooperative provisions store can be opened as a branch of the 
society for providing provisions cheaply. Articles of food, clothing and 
other necessities can be bought wholesale at Madras and stored by the 
society. These can be sold at credit to the weavers fixing the maximum 
limit of credit for each member to the number of shares he holds or 
limiting credit to the earnings of each weaver. This avoids extravagance 
and improvident borrowing while the necessities of life are provided at 
cheaper rates than in the local bazaars. Controlling and limiting credit 
ensures convenience both to the member and the society. This will go 
a long way in improving the degenerate position of the weavers. 

The sources of finance to the society are the capital raised by shares, 
fixed deposits of sums of Rs. 5 and its multiples on which 
a stipulated interest is paid periodically and monthly recurring 
deposits of a rupee or a multiple of that for periods of 12, 
24, 45, 84 and 132 months. At present the share capital 

of the society amounts to Rs, 2,300. Fixed deposits which have 
been received from one or two persons amount to Rs. 600. But as for 
recurring deposits no member has till now saved anything this way. The 
cause may be attributed to their ignorance and poverty. If the society 
is modelled on a multi-purpose basis, it will establish a connection with 
every weaver and this will induce the weavers to take part in every 
activity of the society. The byelaws provide for various kinds of loans — 
ready money loans on the pledge of future manufactured products, joint 
loans and joint purchase and sale of commodities for the aid of weavers. 
The Government must, in the first place, contribute a portion of the funds 
to the society. Gradually the weavers can supply some proportion of 
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the required capital by their small individual contributions, shares and 
deposits. 

, As the weavers are, at present, ignorant of the various provisions 
of the byelaws and the ways of working of such a scheme, details of the 
byelaws must be translated into vernacular and published. The bene- 
fits of the cooperative society must be explained to the weavers. 

Much opposition to the proper working of the society will come from 
the middlemen of Sulurpeta who are holding the weavers with their firm 
grip. If the society succeeds in taking into its fold the purchase and 
sale of the products of the weavers, the middlemen will not only lose 
their trade but also their living. But as the middlemen are only a few 
persons they can be employed by the society as their agents in nego- 
tiating the purchase of yarn for the society and the sale of finished 
products. Not only will they have an occupation but they will be a good 
asset to the society. If it is not possible for the society to employ them 
the middlemen must engage themselves in some business. 

The work of the society should not be left to the board of directors 
entirely. In the present directorate of the society four are non-weavers 
and one is a weaver. A middleman is the president. He has his personal 
business to take care of and conducts a good part of the trade in Madras 
handkerchiefs. He has advanced loans to many weavers and is very 
influential. This results in the influential few rich of the society cap- 
turing for themselves the whole business leaving little to help the 
weavers. So there must be strict official control and supervision in the 
initial stages. When the co-operative spirit develops the official hold 
may be relaxed. 

So if the society develops various non-credit activities, if 
it does not confine itself to credit alone, the services of the 
middleman can be dispensed with. There will be an appreciable 
increase in the income of the weavers and controlled expenditure will 
result in the progress of their general economic condition. Coopera- 
tion is the only salvation of the weavers of Sulurpeta. 
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Extract from the Table showing details of families examined, in- 
come and expenditure. 


1. Number of hand looms 

.. 90 

2. Workers 

74 

3. Non-workers 

.. 176 

4. Total population 

.. 250 

5. Hired workers 

18 

6. Weavers output for the year 

. . 3,029 Jodis 

7. Hired workers output for the year 

712 Jodis 


Rs. A. P. 

8. Income by weaving for the year 

9,647 0 0 

9. Income allowance from hired hand looms 

417 0 0 

10. Other sources of income 

512 10 0 

11. Total annual income 

10,576 10 0 

12. Expenditure : 

Rs. A. P. 

i. Food and maintenance 

8,416 5 0 

ii. Clothing for Men 

617 0 0 

iii. Clothing for Women 

605 0 0 

iv. Clothing for Children 

190 0 0 

V. Total of ii to iv 

1,412 0 0 

vi. Other items of expenditure 

3,161 12 0 

Total Annual Expenditure 

12,990 1 0 

APPENDIX n 


Extract from the Table showing indebtedness of the Weavers. 

Number of families indebted 

43 


Rs. A. P. 

Total amount of loans on mortgages 

4,070 0 0 

Interest on mortgage loans 

1,395 0 0 

Loans on pronotes 

2,655 0 0 

Interest on such loans 

935 0 0 

Hand loans 

2,335 0 0 

Total amoimt of indebtedness 

11,390 0 0 

Usual rate of interest charged by the Cooperative Society 9% 

Rate of interest charged by middlemen 

12% 



APPENDIX m 


, Extracts from the by-laws of the Cooperative Society. 

Objects : — The object of the Society is the improvement of the hand- 
loom industry and of the economic condition of the weavers residing in 
the area of operations so mentioned. 

For the purpose of attaining this object the Society shall be compe- 
tent : 

(i) to raise the money required for the society from weavers 

and others by issue of shares and by borrowing by way of 

deposits or otherwise, 

(ii) to purchase such raw materials and appliances as are required 

for the industry and retail the same either for cash or for 

credit to the weaver-members residing in those places, 

(iii) to grant loans to the members, 

(iv) to purchase and hold in common or let on hire improved 

appliances connected with the industry, 

(v) to purchase or receive for sale the finished products of the 

members’ looms and sell the same to the best advantage, 

(vi) to act as the agent for the joint purchase of the domestic and 

other requirements of the members, 

(vii) to do such other acts as may be conducive to the attainment 

of the general objects of the society. 

Membership. It shall be competent to the Board of Directors to 
admit as members, persons other than weavers provided the majority 
of the members of the society are weavers. 

Deposits. These can be received from members and non-members. 

Other Borrowings. Board of Directors can borrow funds other- 
wise than by way of deposits, either from members or from persons other 
than members, or from any institution. 

Trade. The Board of Directors shall arrange for the purchase for 
cash or on credit of raw materials and of necessary appliances for weav- 
ing and for sale to members for cash or on reasonable credit those 
materials. 

They shall purchase from members the finished products and try to 
sell them to the best advantage. 
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Ready Money Advances. These can be given for weaving purposes. 
Rs. 5 per loom may be advanced and may be adjusted when the finished 
products are delivered by the member concerned to the society. 

Purposes for which loans can be granted — 

(i) For urgent necessities. 

(ii) For cattle, fodder etc. 

(iii) For purchase of carts. 

(iv) Circar cist. 

(v) For the purchase of the land. 

(vi) Building, buying and repairing houses, cattle sheds etc. 

(vii) Advances to artisans for implements etc. 

(viii) To redeem prior debts. 

(ix) For ceremonial expenses. 

(x) For buying food grains and such other necessities of life. 

(xi) For educational purposes. 
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^k\^m ^Tr^iT^rr^: i 'TsrrRfJTrf^sf;^ 

52 T^FR: I ^ ^T ^^iqq^r?!: 1 
^5 !T^I^1 Fr%3iT|T% ?R*3; ; mj ^t^ FJ^F^T- 

fiF 3 =E?l^ I ^ T| R 1 ^: I m ^l^i^ RI^Ffq 

^qSRqRrqf^; I FFT? 5 TrF{[rft^q[?I 3 ?qq^Tiqq[fi | 

f^^RF3— fR 1 qsqr ^'Iq^^FWiRiFF^r 

fiJTTf^^q^fR^iR^^sfq ^qpq iRff^sqqfF ^ fr^qFsir^^i, rFgrifi^ 

szfq^RSfJl^ it^ ^noTW^R 5«fqfR5T?FFS?q qq^ISj 

^ f^Rqq^^qa I fl FJIR3 F^lFg^R^I q>q^F5^oi: 

; Rq§qi^3 q§qiFlfqf^?5q^qtiTi[R^^ RR^I^^oi irq j ^^llq- 

^3 FRJTiMRq =q F^F^stif^Fn i iiFiaTR5RiRqRqr?q55[i^i|;q^q 

g^JTsn^qiJFq^ I ^r? 5 I^ 5 l?«lFRF^q FqRq;^ 

i m rf^ , , f r. 

gJTF^Rf^ ^qqwrRfFTSflf^ I 

ff^ 5E^sr^T5i^^g^: ii 


m 'mk I’aiFgFFJFF^qF^ ^Rf^^FRF^qlWJFFJi sg^Fq^ 1 
IFFRF^ fl Wj( ^ Rf^fagF^F I ^SIFF|— t^iRFq^qFqigqnR^^^, R 

^F^ ^ifFR^^ RFRFdR ; ‘ ^FiRRRri; > ffcF frfRF^ I 

RftSRfqFRflRJJTgRRFRf^^TRf^ 5FF^R RFRF^fRRfl R R% 5FRRg 1 
t’R^Rf^^FRFRFRF^ fl qf^RF^Ri*! 1 RRSfqif^fq^F^qFfl^^ll IjOrRF^R 
^ RfRRFgRrF^qsffsqii^qFgRF^ m RfRRRF^ I '^RS'^F^FRRRsfq ^ cFRF- 

Rr»Rg: I FFFflRg I ^FRF^^ 5 F(fl§[FlF iRF^FR* 

8 



u 


ksm ’Tf^5f^?«ir^'?i^T^^Rf^'?T?jnu 

3r3*T[%5ftf^!Tt srto «T% I I 

( 

l^lf^r: f^2T3JTr?l- 

w![^ik qf^7?r»i I m , snqf^^qgjT^t- 

srrf^ i ^ ^ ^TRs^N^R^^rci , 

qqq^ ^ ^rmJtisqrq^^r^, ^if^f^zR^ir^rigjTH 

?n^jn52?rT^^WRr^i: i i 

2?^^Tf^f^«fi45lP??qrf^f|[: ; q^ ^l[?5Rfq5^q^ qiq: j 

^ ^#cl:, cl^'^ f% 2r^?TTf^|2i^^5f^T§;Rf ^ ^q^qrl- 

^ k^, 1% ll# W sjsr^qjpT^- 

fST^surqR^ i m. f%qrs[w 

4nJT5ir^fl^^Ror^q^i^ f^r^P^is^TTfm: i 3 ^ f| ‘ 3{>^?|5q. 

^ ^r^^ww5PTg«TJi?Tt«jr?T 1 

#1 =q 3TRJTq?Jiqcr^|^^ 

STHM Jtlf^cl I ^ ?5 ^ |^»1JTmqj^q% % ; 

f i^JR?T3 WKm q =q q 1 

m 33HfqssT^ %q5qq^«ii ^qrf^ ?T^q%: 1 

g^q^sfq f^f^«Rif^: 1 
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^JTr^ q^gq^R6j5?qr^?n’^?i[#%: i f pwr- 

R^3iTr?rT?f^%^3[3JTr#^ i 

ff^ tj^rgmwiF^: 't^jt: 


^1 ^ir?IT%ft^JTqf«n^*q^^ RRRiT =ifrakjTr?iT|f^JTag 

3if^R?q2{i|fl: 

I ^ m‘. — 3T^£rcq2?JTt=^f?r^iT^firf^ 

f^sTRH; I 31^: ^Sf iT3'^st 1 ^ f| 5pf^ =^- 

I ff^?5imr»TJTRJT^^iT2r^ftq^ I ?RI^O[. 

^ fucu^^ra; i Jiffq qroR«?F^jR^*3; ; ^rCf? ^ 

?if^sfq 3ii ff^ sr3l^?3Hqm^iqT ar^^qg; i flrtg 
^f^'?^^q^Rl sfRqjfai \ ar^t ^^qRirr i ^^ 

JTJTi?ri^?^q=qrf^q5! I 

qRoi^3 ^3 l^?2Fi#q5iR ^^t*ir: i qr^2iptqi?fqf«n- 

Jt^sfq ^ R^^FfiFf iq55l^lftI5F^q[ Rf^- 

^F^RrRtqqf^Rf^ i 

3l|^R^^^RRr|: — ^frf^R^: SRRR^ '^RRRF R ^F 3?|R^: I R^RRRsg 
^R^RRR^rcRR; I cl^#r? «33 I aTRWfR^RRF I 5R%ft=5RRTR RFRT^ 
^ I 3Rr 3 trr^ ^q?qRiR?R5R^>^p^R?RRq^nT§- 



16 HjPTirfe$r 

I ^^f|r?i: #?T ^T: ; ^ 3 

®s 

1 

i^sfq qrqq^5 l^^trq^qjr^qjrH i ®if^q^qf^sqqfqfq^q 30 TR arqqq- 
f¥iq5^”^^qRF3qqqr3 1 giqq^f^j|^;q^q q^f \\ 

%cr?2?f3qqr%: l %clrqqtlf^q^ ^qfq ^ q% ^iqqq; ; arqqqf- 

siiq#T% qcftr^JTl^q^^qiqrqf^ i ^ fi qrfoi: qr? qf^q?!^ i 

sf^si^q^q ^’^qqrqilq-qfqrcqqiq: I qr^ i^fq^qr^q^s^'qTci^f^; qrs^r- 
%ferqr q^^Tqrqrfqqj^or Iqsqqfq qrqr^qr^-^qf^ q q^qq, , ^ 
qifqq^r^fq^'lq §%^qm^3qqqiqqq^^qf3 qr^f^qfq^q qs^q^ni i 
qr^ i^TfRqrr?: q^qq ^3 3TMfqg^rq qra qrcfr^^q=5^qqjq^- 

qqq^ I 

j^qi^qTqqq^ |q?q q^qqqqr^ qq^qiqjqqqs: i qqqi q-^qq; 

qqR^ fqq^qqr^%Fqq^q^[^g^5 fqq^qppq^qg ^ fpqqrqif^'^qqq^S ^- 

qiqqifqi 3^^qq qiT^qqi?: fqr^ i q f| %qqwqqqi3rqqq.-rqrq^?^ 
qqqq i 

=foiiR?Mq\q5T?rqq33fq5qir% q^qf^^rqrqqfq %q?q 

q^q^qr^Rq^ ^nqqrfq^q^qq^rq: i ?ff[?^sfq qmq^^oirqqfqgiqqsR. 
gtqipl^q qqs^qq^f^qq^v^qqqrq; I 9T^Sqq^cqfq?jq|q|q;qqqq%^ 
qrfqfq ??q;55qqioiq^fq?^ I 

qf55i^f^q?qqrqKrf^qrqT^^q^Dr[^qir^5qr i qa^gqq- 
^qiqiqi^ I ^ i 

^filltJTlqqjRol^gSq; I q^f?g 3igqq; qj55f^ 

^qgsmrqr?: f^'^q ^TRqr l sjq gq qj^. 



17 

'• 

I ^ wm‘. ?F>T^rf^ I 

I T^f^rr i 

^ 3 qRtT^’?: I ^1 3TfJT%l^f^ I q^^znf^MroTTJT^- 

^f?n%RTf>rfJi?TT?irfT?TWT?: Tg; 


f^JTlf^f^rm^RT 

ff^^{RRrf^f!^2Tf^f^ '?[RR[Pr^»^oq5^arFq W- 

^fi«i^['4: 1 ^ ^?r^l5Rrf^JT 3TT|:— 5li%0T[?[tqt ^^\m- 

5^^^^^rf^^^f l 5fT%5II^qfif5fSf|M^[f^g. 

W5TT 51®^^ 3rif^aff?ifiil|q;f^q^«jq5^4 ^TRrJTrf^^;^#?q^: | m 

jf\r?f^ 5T[R: I Rq ^ ^ =q giJT: \ q nq 

S[ 05 [f^f^q fq^qoi^qq ^TTRlf^ ; ^fT^qi 

g^^^qf gqgq^iqq^Jr^^ jqq^T: I i 

sqf^^oir^n^ , 5Tl^^^qqqtqq ^ qqtqq; | q f| f^goiqf^ 
^rrfq;, ^ sqMf^ fq^ | ^ 

5nf^^q[^fqqitq 3«iqgq^q ffq q I 3iq^g^3»qfqqqr^[^: | 

ftjii 3TqqqRqfq^MR^r^P55«?^ I g,l^5q?qfq^^g- 
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Tt ? arrsj ^^qorRT ^ 5i5^Rn3[ I f^^- 

01^^ I 3T^: 1 Pra5f|f^f5lfH?.Rr^R* 

^ITRR^ S{ff%f5lf^^vr^S^^^5T 5T 3 «TJ: ^551 

f*I5fJff%RfiT^q5c^5T53-^q5ir:TT5I53[RT5R 

I 3T^ ?TR ?Rf^^5TrK^?Rqn^3 m li 

^^^?qT^s3qq?r: i ^ M- \ 

I ^TT^TiTR^ ^qq^r ^^^^^'. I 3R 

^ JTt^rf^^ fq^qoicilq »iml ; a[o^f^ ^gf. 

f^qR: I ?«RR^8iT5i»TT3TT ^q^^qioir^q qjRrf^^qrfq^qcq^TR: iTR«ffq- 

Jn5?qRI^Rl5lTr^qi^’’5?q5ql3iqj: ; qs}[ 1 

3 q^qsff^jfjR^^eRrRf^qj^oqq^qjf I ^l5!lf i^. 

RT^ 1 5ifl irt^qrf^q; cfo^rf^qjRq Fq?i^ q^3 3s?q^fTOg[r i 
JRq#lSR5?q?{^ :^iT^lf|^qoi^q^7fq^iIJTT5T: I ?T^55t)#qqtsfq 

^ ^r^I^^^RRq);, RRRTH^qi^ ^rc[^?R- 

?rmRmi^f^sRq5ftq5 \ Rqjiqrq^jfMtwqr^f^cfrfq^^rl^i^t? ^ ^r3q- 

q5R: ; aRqqflfWT^rT^RrSRqsqji^iTR^ I 5T 
JTRTf^^^o??^qiqqi^ 3qq?I: | 

mr i m ?iqRiPrq»^<WRf5? 

*rrTO^ !ft555?q55^^q^3 '^q5q?q%q?rf?q^rR?qf^q% jn^R- 

=%, ?i^r q?R^q[q^ i 
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?fR f^Rf ^WRFR^R^’l I 3 I?R^rR^RT^ 

"I’RRR^ llR^ra; ; f^f^lRRRRRrRI^ I fRR#7rf2lRcIR[ fS^^oiRT^lR f^'^R- 
^05: gof : ij^52^t RtR^Rf^ ?RR; ; ^ JR^RRlfRRRrRf^ I \^^^^ 
5RfRt 5Rr 5if|cTr^ i fR%srR- 

R^^^sfq I^Fr^RTR^R: | q;R ?TR fRfRRr^rRH ?T3>R- 

m RRItTR; , R 3Rf%0TR: I 31RRR ^WIRRfR:— Rir%:— srfRRfRR; I 
m RffTR— g[R»iR RIRgurf^Ri fm RRT RRT R^RT, fTR: — 

R;«pfR^R^RR RFRIRlf^Rj^aRfRI^ I m fimRffRr^RRrRff^fR RJ: Ri^RI 
fRrf?RRlR^53RfRR I R;R5fFR7R ffR sqfRRJ^oirRT RJ: RI IRIRIrT 
RIR[RTfRR;^aR53?5[^TTR | 

5imTRrf^RJCWRRr?R^ITt I 


^ R^RT^ 'I^RJTf^RRR^WRRrRfRlTRlR^ SRR^f- 

CR^ I l^'^^PRrRRRr^IR: — ^r?TRFR?R^ 1% ^[r RRJSZjr^ ; |fe- 

Rf5^Tf^»f?ra:i t“R f| RRRrf^% RJTRRI:, RT R^^RFM: I RR 
R?RR; Rl: 515^: I R|RFR^R: R£ ffR R|Rf^R: I RJFR^ Rf^RTRR 

RRF^^ I RJfRR^^RT^RRT^RfR mM- I fRR^^R^RrfR^TRJRRR: I 'jIrT- 
^R^R^r^R:, RJT^i RRRF^^r^R |f^ RR55^^: I ^f^- 

or»^r:, R£rRtRF3 ^ RR^'R^R: I R RK RTRf^ 

, RRr f 5r^f^f^R5RR55RiqR’lR«% I ?iRRT RrRTfR^^ fR^RlfR^RfRRT- 
Rlsf^ R ^FFR; I RJrRRSROI^R^W^SCRRfRfvF^rfR^ ^RgRRRR R 
RRi WF^ I ^fRRR^oiRllfTRc^ ^TWlR^RfR R^R ?5R^R^RR- 

R^ iflj^SRlfR^TRf^RIRRT^^RRIR^ | g RilR^R^RIRI: R5R^ R)R- 
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on^8irj?r: ^ ^ um i 

^]Wf^'. I 3r;qsir I 

i ar^: 

HR:, Rrit??JTH?g[|^¥r^sf^: | 

«Rf6 ^ 5 ®f5T^^ ?{T#r% ^ 

^ ^ i m 5;q rf^; 

qz ^ ^TRJirf^qi^'Jiq^q 3qqg^ I |fg:^t5[^?^^[Rfq55^qK-qr^Ttscq- 

q^^r^r^qq?Tl i ^ =qrq^«iFf?^^^ni^: i ^ =q fqqti <^q i amrf^ 'jql- 
tRl^qr ^ fq^qk^ w. \ qfqgR%qqr ^ ^qrqrq«i ^k q^qqrat 
qqi t fq’^i^q 3^*1 1 "^qjqWq k qjqffqqqrfq^r^ i ^\^\- 
qR^spi^rq^ qrf^q i aqq qq 3f|[5KR^iqq 3qq?r^ i ar^ 

ar^Tqwrflfqji^oi^qr ^qt I ^ ^;Rl^q 

Tqqq:, qi«iki^ i q 3 ^qf^M |f^[^T?qqrfq^ qqf^^qf^ sqq^qiqqqlfq 
q fq^: I q^qJi^qfq qq ^qT«iq srq qqqfqfm 

■O VO NO 

^qq; ’ fRifqftqqjfqfrr^ qi^frqsqf^ i m qRffR?%rqT ‘ w- 
#qo|q qq q?qq ^qR qrqR^qq fqqq^l qrq^ q^^^qq- 
q-^qq;’ fRir^fqfqgqqrq^ i qqqq=E^;i; qjRor^sqilqrq^qFq^rqq qqq- 
?5qf^fir I qsqqjqqr sRq^rqrqR^q fq^m ^qiq; 1 q^qpqqqq 1 

ffq ^TRqqqr^^sq: i 

q^qrqqrqRqqq^qqr^ qqil ^qifqRqjT srif^qvgqq^ qrflqiioit 

q^ fHm qqqqfiq qrf^ qq«4^ 1 ^ qiq^:: — 
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^ s^iri^ jfm% i qf^ 

‘ srss'j^sq^rf^cT ?5qciT3’ ^ qqlf^ i q#q ‘ ^ qh^ 

q^qrfq ’ ^ \ iq^q^qr^qq?!^ ; z^h 'jqqqg 

3?^qr3 1 3Tq rft: 3Tq fq^^'^rfiRi m sqq^iqr: , %qqq i^qqfq 
I ^%’^3iqiq5R?T^li^qrq z^^m^:y ^ sqfe^f^qiqig^qi^ i 
3qrfq: qjf^ f^qq q 5iqq^, e iTqifqfTra q; q^^q^r^Fq- 
j^q qrqiql^qFqffrf^ ; qqr qf=q^ ^fqqj q=Eq[f^qff^: f^qr^q^- 
q^q*q?qif35qqf|qf s^qr^^ira i ^Trqr?qp|qrq?r^ ^qiqqisfq 
q ^qq^ i ^sqf^isoq^iqr ^qqq qq f| qrq^i ^qrqq: i ^i] qqi- 
f^qKqifqf^rqq |q ^fq; i ?i??i^qiq qifqfqftqf^q 3 q gqq^ i 
qrq>q 5r^Fq>'iTifJ{^iqi3 i sqfqjqqqjq^gqfqqi^mFs- 

?T%: I arq: snq^qr^s^gqrq^qiqFqN^q^^raifqRqir qifq^gqqi 
sngqipqsq^— ' 

m fq^T^:— iHg^q^qiqftq 5qfq; 1 qqtqrqf qiq: qiqpqq; 

qqiqrf^ ^rqrfq q^f^ q qt^fq ; h\ qiq: fqqrq:— q^qs^rqigq^^: i 
q nf^q qjf^qqrqrqiq; , q^qjqiq^qqi qg^iqi^q^?!; i a^qq gqg^^qiq- 
^^oTtqrf^i qr^gqf^qqqr^qriqqfqqqr^qqqq q^fqf^rfisfi^: ^l^^- 
^qfqfe: I ?q5a ^qiq qt^’^q^qqfqfq qril fqjqf^ qj^'qq ?fq 
qjqqqrsrqqqfq i ^qrq q ^^q^^ qffqwqqq; i iVg f^q'tqr- 
^qf^q^q^qi ?qqq[qqfqrqqirf^qi^'#qf^q?qiqTqrqf^ qr^iori 
q^qiq^f^qqcq^qf^riq i m. 'jqlqsqrq^^q sqmRl qr q qqf^ i 

ql^qrq qqqq^qiq q^qqqqiqf^ q gqiqi^ ! qf^qq, q^lfq 
qqqi^iqicqqd qrq^, ^qr?^q i m qj^Rq^qf^ ^qrq qjfq^- 
5q5 qsf^ qqoifqf^ 3?qq i ^mm q^^qiqq 
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- ^ 


m 3ir9Tr^ \ ^.^ sfif^^^qv-pii ^ ^ 

; 3ir^ ^rlf^fRRl^qr^ f ^«i3f 55[ i w^- 

^ f«l: 3^^f^I91^^5^R^^¥3qITlTra^^ 1 SRI^. 
?TS5i^«ir5PN 3ir^R% I ‘ 3n?q^^^ ^ ^ ^ 3 # ’ ^ g^ior- 

?% ^r5«iR^rTJn?«i5m«H^ ff^: w 


ET^Tr?!^ I ^ — qsf sf>rl ^ 

sir^l^, ^ ^ROIHpr?zi^UT^ ^^r|q JTT^f^ I 3 ^3 

^ 51%: I ^«?r%— ErRi^r»TT^i»TRr- 

^ ^ ^1 ETf^^«TRTR55T%: I R ^ E{f^?Rmi^ |^q ; 

R%FRr»iRf%^ I »TR^4er»Tr^2Trf^ ^ror4 1 

m ^ *T02ir%r%5r?^ ^ ci^f^Rrs^r^gq^ci; 1 

?R«f5^!!RlT ! 

%5irf^f?tf>i?r%55?q^qT sT%5f;R%iT 3JR%»>?5RrT^ % cr??!- 
55%^^f^ I ^ , ^rll^qclIi^^qsrRjr: ; 

55JI«l^^'i^r?5>ra: , ^I^^^Tcqv^qirqni^ I 3 tR*T^- 

5R^sf^ #1^ 3nq3 ^ ^ , 3J|^k^fq ^ I 3{3 :3^W^- 
RDqff^^qjTf^^;(^^r*TR 3^ Sfr^^if^arq; | R ^ ^- 

iri^^?R%=iT^»RJ^rT^, cT^Wrl ^ f^3n^R>Ror%%- 

S^Mf II 

3f^2 ?^— ^ JTIiTT^ISTr# ; *?T^I%%lJRTT^q9;tT^ 
mmm i «?% ^ fp^mm mm% , cifl 
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^RUR^ fRSlt^i^ I ^- 

g?qcf %i: , fJTRf^iT^IWig; ^cf ;’^ 3 

3T^TT^?1 rZiT3:qH;| 

«l^ filT^f&PToftJTT ^^oqq[#feTnqq[^>T[^rrfTqr qfJ^ ^5R0R^- 
RHW: ; lOIISR^RUR^B I T^ f^te- 

w»TJir i 

q mj ^^qrqrqqi^^toqiqHTqrfifr^^ srrq^, 

^qr ^iTf^jjqgiTTq q I qq (l^qr 
^i^RoirgJTH q I ar^^rf^qm^lq ^]m\ i 5rf%- 

I ^ ^ ?^qr€^^q’?; i m i ‘ 

^?r|qTqiqi*Tf^Rq^iTt^?T: ’ r^qrR^trfq ^ qqroifqf^ ii 

qqjq: i| 


w\ qrqF^^iqqr^ qiqf^Tfiimrq smmq qfq- 
?{[qqfq — ^ '^f^^irfw; i ^ irqjTT|: — irqrq: i ^ q 
?fqf^^q^: I q m I wm rq^qf^q\f5t^^qra; i sra qjq- 

i^r^qr^ |fq q gqqq l fqfqq^q^^ qr^^q | q q qqfq- 

#Rnqf^§;q%^: | ^qqqfq: ; c!^ | ;j#i^q q[^q. 

5Rtq ^ qaq, ; m fqqj^q^ f% gqif^-., q^ff^-., 

^ ^\ %q55: %w., qf^ qj q5T5‘. ? 3JT^ qfcJ^fq ?Rqf^ ^5q55^- 

^qrqqiqiqiRq'ti^ i RfrRtiqqf^qiq q^^fq sqq^R ^ 
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q^q^T;xg^_f%5j^|5sj^f W5I[:| rMRfRWK^ R^RR^ll^- 

TRHR^B ; ^ RtB- 

5qq^__3TznTfRR^: R^RRRR: f% R1 T% ^FR- 

RRR; V RFFR^tsf^rR I 3 

3RRRi5:5qr4 R ??*)TRfR ; fRRRlRRi^RRT^R^^sq: | JpR^RRRR^- 

^WfRR^fRl ?lRn%iRVR|p^'RFTf^RR^'l5^RHH^R^R5?RRR; I 

— R^J^WRT RRi^RRR^, fRRfl^^TOPTrfrRT^ ; ^RI^- 
5[5q^ RR^ ^ r rr^ ; qqr 'jR^rft^RIR, I ^JRR^RTR^ 5 

'JR^RRTf^iRvR fjRRRi; I RWRRf^S^WRT tRi^RrRR; I 

qg R'l Rf^g^^’R^ R R?i^Rt5if: ; I^rIr R^^Rigi R^g^RT- 

Rl'R^JRri^'R RRgRJFR^ I ‘ ’ ‘ rI ^Rf^R 

R9l ’ ‘ Rtl^'^' ^ RfeRRR I — 

‘rIr 1^»RRT’ ‘R RR^'iiR5?omRRTW: ’ ‘ RRIR^PIr^: ’ 
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2?^ q^in^RT; sprmte??:; ^ 

3T^ 5^»H» ‘ ??fJTJT5R =qr£r^q’ ‘^55I5|3l1^iTS[SJ ^JT^lfg#: 

TRorRii:’ ' 


^rrwi ‘ dg;^: ’ ‘ ?rifsf^r ^t'RT2T;^ qos^ ^ sqsif^cf =q ’ 

=g ?S^^g^^f^^?n?TqiTq?T ^qf 

^^?n=qqRl; ^ ^nq^IRi I3:, arq^lrq^q^i qrf^ ; 


‘ qjT5 ?T q=^ ^ ST q;r55^ I q^; 1 

fl =q 5Twq^rq^ =q 11 

l^if^^irai^ii 

srrf^ t^^?T3!^^3:;3T^T«7qra;i qf| q^P^Riqj ^■. f%HI<55q|aq- 
Rqqqf^:^q5:%TFi; ^f’iqqr ^ 

qfrwr ^^iRnf^qi ^srrfq ?t?t[Roi: wfq ^:qr 

^RqR RTRq Rq^i^qjT® RtR^st^ q^; ^fq tee iR 1 
3^qq^^qsn?^^R q^T q qqti^ 11 


fR sftRwrqf ^rttfiR^qR^rf^: q^: 11 



tfip TTTT^rsrf 


133 — 

3T3f 5fr#5^^^4 I 

^[R#fj5i|jgq^?H?^5ar»Tr^ 11 

II 

I^TROTt^ ^STO m ; ^c^lTi^- 

I T^ ‘^'TR ^m\ 

‘ goTT ^ 5R«?r ^ ’ 

^RIR^ I 

JT3 ^isft ^ I ^ 

^ m f3F^^ ^ tN^rr^ 'TRf^s^ ^1 

\m 5WDn 
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Tf^;; ^ I 

^ I ar^ q^rq^>01 qf^qf&M- 

h m qR^^q JT i ^ 1 ^ 

q qftqftq^ q^sqR^0?Rq»3[ i 

qfiwt ^^iqR^c^^ q ^t^^cORi; q?f ; 

^ 5qTqq«qrFpq:i ^TwRq^qqR^t^ m i ^ 

fq^ RRiq^lsf^qw^F^TcqqjR: ^rtq^rf^;’ ‘^q ^rl^pj^RRin a^i^qr^qr 
R[5^ ^q qRiqoT:’ ‘qr; q^>qT q qq i^n^: ?iRq q^^ i’ 

|5qrf^^=?fqRif^55^ q^rqji^ i q ^Rrqq;— 
|qq^§qT qC^t^^^q, qq'qwjRr^qrf^RRqteqr 
qf^qqrfe^ %Rf i ‘fW m' icqi^qRfRr^ ^q’wqi^q =qFqiT’'q^ i ‘qf^- 
>^HR R^? q = 3^ 5^: ^t ^Rf^?Fq?i’ ‘q ^ ^fqq! ^:’ ?qiT^ ^- 

qiR: ^q^q^r2?Rq^? q^(q?i?)^'^T^^^5Rq, q^ ^m- 

5K[qf qqjsq: I q^ SRT ; si^qr^q;; m^\' R^qf^^Tq;i q q 

mm,-, ^rq^qqrq; i q q ^ ^f^q;,- q:^qqjjfq^^^qq^- 

^ <1 

^qq^Ht^qq^; i qw^ wqqq^^ i 

3^— sqqfT^rgguij qqf;r5jRi3g[r4:i m mm ^qqiR^g^- 
^f!cq5|: i sRqqi^qq^sfq Miqifq^wqqjRT^ i 3 ^q^qqjRFq ^«iq 
qRj m^^ ^sqqfRT^qq; 1 

q;^ m ^iqq^^aq^^^iq^^^qqsosgoitftqy 1 ‘q^M^rRfiflf^- 
^q ^ ^qmr^qJI =q’ ‘q^ qiq q?^;’ 

?iqqrf^qqi^:’ ^rf^^’jRrfq: qq^qm^iq^i q q qwi ^cftqt Rtj«q- 



tra I arf^ ^ ‘3Tqfriqi«n’ ^qqsjRf^q^ fl^ 


53 ^ ??q^f33f^35T^^ I 



5rw^ i3r^f?iq^ 3 ^rqqf^t q^^TT^IT^^cq?^35^5^ 1 ‘ 33^1 ?r^ ^ ’ 
‘ 3Tf3 ^isg: ’ ‘ 3^1 ^ 1 33 

33rf3f>T^ 3^ I 


3Ttel f3f^— 335^s^ q^qqjRi^ i qq^sjfr^Rrm^'JTqi^- 

5rFf! 5^MW3rf^¥rm3T3. i 

3T^% ^ppq^rq^— 3Tq^r33I3R|^^q3WT3 q^qRiT3T 
3T^3^ 33f3 I 33k[^ q^RR31^ q |5-I^ ^ qoi qf^ 3RRR- 

I 


q^RqSRlI 313 35;3T33^S^?5^qiR3: ^533: qT33^3 pJRT 
^{5IT 3lil^f^43f3 I 53^f%3%^pl^^ m I 

33 5I^3R?3R q?(ff3^r33I3 ‘ 33 3 ^33 3 M I ^HJ|l33q»l3H §^gTt3 
33qff5^I3*i’ f3m^: ^f3fil: q^3T%^r('K3r333I3q53333R\^ 3 3T3- 
3^ 5ift^R5qq33 1 %33i%333l^=E^333qq3g i 3^313333 

31 ^ 5I^^?33; I 3 35333fq 33>3'33^ I 3f%3^ ^qif^ :J33^3I3T^sft 
3 q?3I3T5lfl?^H ; 3t3^3{3f33^3 ^ 3^WI'3 I 3^ 3^5!(if^ 
annoT: ? 


3x1^ — 333^3^33R 3^33: q?3R33lfkR5^^q3^ I 33PTRW- 
3131^33153 3I3t 3r^^R3: 5 3315331313 1 3 =3rafKR^f3d3: ; 

3^i¥Jf3y(li(3^l3q^r31313I3, I 
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^ 5I^TOI5qq%:| JT =3F2f^ 

rIWr![ ^ ^1^, 2lf|:^, 
^fm I 'RJTpfJTf^f^l^R^TJrr 

=^ i sra ‘ sr^: Rtew 

3fJIHT ?Twkr ’ 1^=^ I 

fig =fi ci^n^a?5Rq#sf^ e^nf^fprf^f^oiTJTM^- 

»T^ I ; ‘ aTfT^RR: ’ 

jTtirm^:; i fi %# ^r^^rg^^nsiN^iM^:, ^rt^- 

^#^5ftftRtiT«l 1 ‘ I 

^q ^fT r I ; ^isn i^^Rii^f^sfq 

?i^ ^ ^ fi 5rrf^ I rRRT^5i f| 

fig ^sf? ^ fnn^ fig 3^ 5fRqf^? # 1 3ifg ^^fcRisn- 

I 5I1c 2I1^T g q^^^oit ^ M- ^ ^ ^■ 

«nTklT1^5Tfin?:i fl=^ wkl? 5*l^^^|g>pfII^^T 

I cwm I 

’ift^nTiH 5iT^^i5?^pEfRifTr sT^fPTJrf^; 3Tg75*JTKgq<i%^ i 

sigi^^^m^rRlfll ffeft ffRFTfPI I fl f| M WHflT 

^imf^^ilTfTOgg R«wfW3I|q^l55m cIR^grcRq^flRI: I f# 



lit 
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^3^ #T55*iT13 1 
f^^5FTWiFR5I^ f^T^JTTH 

3rT^^{^?f?^^F»Tf^ I ^T^FnfcrRrfjwr^fcff^ ^ i 


^5itiTTcj;i 3T^filRjff^R5^ 3 cRr§[5if^RTcr^'qf^ i t ft^THnrf^ 
II 

3lRff5fRlR^-?t?!rHTtR 5ir{H: ?T?Rf#ot fil5r%f^(?nTf^0 %ltRTf^rqo%3 

^R1S5RRR^R-^RRTR I qrfw^T^- 

I ^ ^ "^TWH '^TTS^T^FnVr 

R9R3ff%RRRf^^ Tg[^RTf^Ro^|<Rr#R^ H^Hlf^f^lf^RT- 
f3[fR^^^^RT?^RR3|f^RkRin^^^ ; ^ ^TI 3frr%JTl^?^ URR- 
jftf^3 I 5i3f 

fR^RlfomRf 

RR!nR^^3f^^K^-TOr«mR:i RtR?^ ^RT^RrRRRR^ffe^’^j- 

RRvrr I 5irf^]5n??r^3 ^ i f'^^- 

f^35i^ ^ I 


T: R^*iRR^RM- 

I m ^ 3rRT%, R3c^ 3iRrf^» Rml 

Rr^RR; I 


^ =RW pjR; ; ^^RPJTT# 

sTrf^'RRt^ rr;rI«p^rtr^^rirt^ ^s^orrRRWRUMTg^ra I 

wlf>^RTT^%, Rg^ q^JRR^fttJTt: ^KRR^ 


R|tq?5»RfRqRt rIri; I R ^ 
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?! ?i?*if>iiRTt: I 3rr^^#ii3f^«r ^rdr- 

fi 3^f: 

sfSis^T^jn^wr^Ji ff 51^^, ^r r^rst^iR^ 

?IflR55^iTniT^sfR Rr3RR5T: I 

R3 =R ^RTOTT ^RRRRR:R^ f f^ gsT?^sf|j(qc#l R^- 

^RRnRf^ R RF^RR ; i«TfR^KlRra'TRfqtiR^Rr ^'J^f<W3[lRT R^rI^^RR- 
RnT[RI=S3^^ ^rg[R^'^RN I cIWlrRR5RlR:RR[RR RRJfRR ^TIRRIRt- 
r;^rr^rr;i R:R^(t^RRRt^ i rr^rr^^Rtr rrrjrI^frrr. 

RRrg[ffRRT 5I5^rRT q^RIRR RRRRRRRt 5KRT RRTRRRfRRT RRI- 
riRi^o^ 5^^ I 

R3 RR^R^RT ^ R^RRRRlfRRRT ^mV\\ qRTRRRI^Rf SW^- 
RR‘\ 55^ R RR^R I RR^ ; ^RT R^^WRRRRtqRRRR I ^-R^^TtRT 
^Rt RRTrR^fR 25RRRRr?OTf^ I ‘^Tlf^lWl ^RRT ^ sft^- 
rJR[3R^ RR^^ SRTRRRrfoi’ |R 3f|Rr^RR^RTRr3R^^R#RTRf^§[RJRT RR- 
^RRR IRRRR I RR^ R— 'RRTRRfRf^KRRRRR I ‘RRRT RpERS^R^’ 

‘ ^SI ’ Cf^ I '«r»RfTr ^r e gTHT^^ ‘ WR^SRRmRPg 

RTR>: R|[RRlf^RR;’ ?RR fR^^lRl I RRM f^R^RjiRnin 
fR^r^f^ t'R^R fR^N5^3^(RRRr ‘ rI m ’ ‘ rtrrRt ’ ^ 
^RFRlf^R RR mWk %r?r; I 

N:^3r) R^rmw?:Rf^wr|^^?^ ^trr; i r^ 
Rfl[Rre R^ RJR^ rrRti m ‘rI^r % rt rrtrr’ |f^ ‘r?rtr ^rrj ri’ 

RRfR I 
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Rc?ifT^JTr^^Dn^^^r3[iJT^i^qi^ i ^ ?a^- 

iRTira I ^tjt^^KoT^ 

riP^r^qr^RW ^- 

I 


fl^ ; ^tT ; g^N'^^'l^^qft- 

*Tr^: ^95^2?W[^Tc^ I 


m ^i^-3mp:RT q^irn3i?T ^qf ^r^ingq- 

q^eTO^JTT«j^oftq^ i ^qmfq q;^ q^q^icqn^oiRw^^Ji^T- 
SRTWra q^TTro^lt ; ^fq JI ; ^qf 

^RlnWq^: I ^ =q ^RqqqRi m\h^ 

^q?ra m ,^ ; 3FRmirlT5tqjT^ srt^- 

qr^f’ijd ^rf^qJiFi i 


qqrqwRT^i q^rpr^qRqr^^^p^i^q^^.^: 
q^qTOR^I^SRTif^ ; g5f ; 3Tq^I?cRTq5T^-^r- 

^qjROl^lfiR^oi q;i4^2n?^^55o^: | SRp qj:, ^ er;:, %oq- 

fq^ q^irq qffqqrR'qqi^Wtq q=ftq^ i 

mqqqiqf q?qf>5^ srrcqqqql^ qq^q ^q?! ffq; q# qr%; 
|?qqiqRqqVii3qq%: i ^ ^ =qTsqqqfeq, i q^qp^qq 

^5(5qg qi? ^qqqrf^ ^t^g[i^ ^^q^^q qqfq ; q^iqjrs^ifqcqj^ 
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01^: I t^=5®2iTf7 51 ; 3n3jnj^r^-^5? f^Rif^ i ^n^- 

5rq5?Tf%# qsiRIF^5T1ft^5TI I ^ 

a ^ e r q ^RT g ^^2?gc?R5RTR«R^sr5T3^ I 51 ^ ^r^- 

5T;z?«llf^: ; ^^r5T^5Titgqq%: || 

2I| gSRrf:?f>JT 

^ ?Tl5fter^%w^i«ikT 5?Rf^?i5rtem ?ri^5j. i cfwr^r 
q^m 3qi^5tW5j: i 


g^iqRoiRq^ 5T# I ?^^?r?^rT%rr5R^ i 

5liT5TRI5ifflr^ ; ^^[cqp?^ ; ^Tqsf^efRq^^I^qqt:! 3?q^^q«l ^ ^\^- 

mf^ ; Rf^qjq^5i i ^ =q q ^\^ ; 

qqif^q q(q[?)^ra5iRT^ i ^ m:(?T:?); fq^f^qrooit 

q^qT5F3qqTlqissTq^w; i f^qqqq^qgflqrqt 

fH5fR^q5FRm55Rt qjqoit qqmiqRiq^i m. ^q^qiqf: u^- 
?qi^HRqf^ q p5f5# I q^q ^fl^Mqistq^qi^qqq^or 


m fqfeq^^Kiq^ q?m^qRq^ qq^ #qrPrR qq^- 
i^fq; ^qqi% ; qf^q^qrf^ qq^q*qqR;i qqi5i()^q 
qr#qrfq%'Rrqq?q!q qq^Rqwtl^q^ i wq^qqq^ ^ qn^qr i qr qqi- 
qqqTRq^^q^l qqiq^qrqt f^fequiqrqi^cqqkqq:; 'RqRqq: 
^s^S’^l^^^qqfqqrq^qRw i ®Tf^[?5^?^’5qpPirqTq’?3 i ^ 
q^; qjF^sf^ qrfqqRq^i qf| ^^Rqqqnmftcqqi q*TOfe ; m 



TO %q5nj: II 


5rqr^5TO^ 

1^: I JI3 =^ ^2?|orffTITH^ ^ITO«l^^ 3TTT^^RH5fi^«I^a[g 

^ ^ fIT<RlqTTO^^^ 

'm: 1 ^ 5??q^ 9^1^ 


^RMigTirni#! TOWif I ‘ ar^r^t ^ 

^rfro: ' ‘ RfraP95^ 

^km-.\ >?3 ^ ff ‘ • 

‘ % w snrm ' ‘^rl m ^ 

^ W5I ^ sTi^ft^ ?ir^iiM f^n^:i iRif^oTi ^m w. 
5(?ii^JT^?; 9^ ’ pr^i^iT si^ ^4 \ 

^ ^TTts7r(orrf^r^<rf^9t ^TO^iiM^i mi\ 

1 «n#9 ^ sf^ 

<T{TO«l fl^TOT^ ^ II 





aft: 


m I 

qcjqlTcT— 



^:| aTfcJT?Tmt?'#T ^ 


3T^T|^: 3^: ^ || 


I 3Tt ?RI- 

aR^fMraR^pj; i =^ ^ %rrwt1 

^ fej^fl?WTJR^T^ qT»TrJ^R3«J- 
'T^JTigi 5R^ 51# ^- 

SR2?^5f[1^ra#T I ^ 51# 

?5«RTH 5??ml»Tf^ 5ld#^ ^^RJTWT^T^ I 

II 



SR2l#TRRroi?i^, 5rfl??3 Wt^TmT- 

«pj;i ?f 11% 3T^ 3?RqRr^i r %rr ^^r^ i r =r 

^RRHR^RR^: RRRWRRRRI I 


3WR 
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m ^ J^'l5q^qif^qT?[(itJT I ^f- 

iM^'T f%Tf^ ^3 iTl=^{q^ 1 m q;^! it^i^ 

^|s55f53[STq>Tt 55f^f^: II 


gr4^ 5friT^#3 W^ 

^?5R5;4F^?mi^4 ^?4f>f4r4?rW-i^rfw. ii 


54f^47R 


%g sn^ |^3^44rf^FTf?Tr-^^ =4 ^=e^- 

3rf^lf^5r44RRTMf4rR:^S^4F^ gr^3RTlf<4T47VPTt I £rPlf|5PR- 

II 

^ 5?4t4: — 5lft5Fr^Rc444l4?l 4 44l%, ' 

4lrf^4^ 1 m\ srFTRlfHf ^m: ^#?4! q '4#, 3Tq4i filTO^c|44M f ^ - 

ITPER^ I ^ 4 R 51^%4t 4 441^, 44T ^44r%^fRT; 

^ I Jf^iTT 11 

JTf ^f^^4W7T ?F3 I 4 f| ^ 

4 ^413, 1 4 ^ ^ 4^4f^r^ ^4144- 

4rf^4^: SRI444 I 4g[WTR4;?>^ , ^^:??q;fzpTT- 

^4^5543 I 3T4 <^4 i^lr ^rPT ^I ^ =4^41 34i^ I (4|«Ig4 |^0 

^ 4%Tif^ I 4 4r4^*4^445f^^4pi4r4Tr, ?P?4I^^>4 

4frra'?W4r444wra; i ^ 4 44|it?[^, mi 1 3^4 4;4 4 

4lf^ I 4 fl 45 ^^^ 4R43^^ I 44T '^^f??4I414 44f^[I^5^- 
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^ ^ I Efmq^«r I d^|r^P^I>J^lcKI 1 

« 

^ I dSfr ^ JR^ fd?RRRT?#fJ- 

^r d I d^dJd; ; m dg^ri^^dOT^^RRRFRlR: I ^ fl 

dRf I STTWRIRR d ; dflTdrffS^f^RT^ dR ^ d R T ^m : II 


^ dit dfddIRr I 3Td^dRIRRgqd7Fd I aTdSRSR 

I d t dteft dZrf^dWTRT €^, ^d <RRd- 
ddJRn a^^d'Ttd II 


m iTdd:-3?TWTf^ df^ %ddR irddR^ dt55f^fd ; d d%q- 
dtfd; I dWr^dd^fd^^TO ^Tdtd d# I ddls^^ddFT^^- 

swwfdd^^^d d^^r?d(R?)^ ; fRRl^Wd^^d RW- 

^RRd^fRS^: I d =d RdfRRdl^TTrdl d dd: ^^: ; gddFg- 
^ df^d Rduf^Td^: II 


srf^ dRddlddRRT df^ %dTddTd«l d>T?R ; 3TddRd^Rq- 
^iRdd. I ddd^^R df^dl^«l ^dd >3;^ I 3{d t]R f| 

dJdf STRrfJr, dt55fdd d^lf^ ddt^Wd?!^ d*ddd: I ST^Sd^d^f^- 
II 


^d^ ; didf STRd^fdlRdt djfddT#!^: ^^: I d^’#- 
?Rl1^^R?IWR^d2n^ ^ f| d^ 1 aid«l dfeR d 

dd^ I dRf^^f^ddd:RnJTdtel^ sqffg^st dRIdlfd Rrftddr* 

d^S^4 ^RT II 
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fq?i^ i 3Tf;r4«T 

1% II 

cTiliTfl^ ^ Fsrq^n^Rqr?T^r?rr^ i eTO^tr^ fl 

?n^^5T^rwRR; i i ^7»=7 5 #t RT^^mpi^sf? ^ 

^'iTTJRIJTRRmRr^ Wf% I fl %777FJT7 n;7r7TO I Wm- 
^^^7 ; ^fpFT 3 q7T7RrR77T5W, 7 3 ERITrcR, I TR qTT7?7T7T7: 
7f7*-M't>Plr^^l^ 7HT7k7I7T'7777r77T7 i ^^7 77f7 I STIpqF^ ffRl^Slfo^^ST- 
7Ft^*7K^7: qTr77%fe«IT7 7:7 TTO II 


7^717^1 7f^(f^ 7) ^f7T7>l775Ti1; ^ f^7173777^r7t.f7^ 7 777^? 

7T TTrI ^17 M^f^ 7 =75pr^ • 77fq f| ^7*777^ 

=7P=377*77 I 3T7 77I7f7f7 f^7 7^1517 P7 I 3T?fRT%7F7R37WI7T7I^ 
577f|77 ^ %77F#7f7?P77lf7 I1 

317 777; ^7771711 I ?I3?7 f| ?T7l%7r75^R7[ I Tf^TT?- 

^*p7I7:i7T7l 7 IPTTf^ I 73^fT77 ^7 77^7 77777 I 
fl7S^-7R7, I ^?T7TFf77T777 ^ f13^7k^^7]7P7lf7^ I 

T^IWIT^ 3TI7H 7f737fcill7 I 


cppifl^tTiFlt f7q I W^ f^7I7rPTI^ 77T?17f7 7J^- 

71717,1 77r»lT77^![S?i 71771717777^ TPT p I 7^1717171 ^|- 

3^7R fl7S^-7Rf^ 7(0 ITRT, , ®T?W77Wf^I7I3977: 31771- 


?17^t777S17:i 3P7:7ptiif^^fPii%? 

7# 7; TTlf^ 


[JoJtI 3Tf7i%7 fr^SETTlffTR 7171177- 
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^ ^ II 


^TfTTO; I ^ 


^53=^ 0 ; QTf^- 

BR»P«IT ^ gftfiW^lT I cI9Trte?RT«PI: 

^TRT II 

Jfg ^ ^ ^ 5n^ , ^ ^ ^Tgfrrf^ m STRrii^tl I 

=^l^wt |i!?«l *% I f^f^: I ^ fR 

1^RqS=5q^? 

‘ SIRl^sfm 3^: ^ T^^— 

‘ qsri ^ iT^^rFoJJTR^: I 

^IRJTRR: {^ m II 


E^I»SICE^4fllll£c2E 


'O^'l 33 


S^KEUal 


f: f^;? II 


IRH^ ^ 5l7aF^ f| ^ ’ II 

^ fTJRR3R[qiFq^ | SRRRI- 

53jq^ f^3irfTsifi3^ifrfipn^ i m ^>T^aj i 

JT R fRiiHt ; f^iR^ ^RR(?rR 

v» 

S3^ I ItoOJISR 1 

‘ ^f^cRIRT f| RRi I 

hm ^ ’ II 
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f| »TF[^ I KPW te^ I 

^^Wm ^W6RI«l I I#: f^: II 

» 

3T2T Ws?T|5I«J I f¥m I 

aT3rriT?^h':«TRiRts^|^fa^ij j5lR# | ‘arsit Ir^l 5Wts3^ 5^- 

iTtiTW^isR:’ ^ 5Tfi«?ni^t^srf^i3:^[^i; i ^ 5 ^:^- 

w^wT^ 1 mm^) II 

I ‘ ^ STRITI I^RiH^ ^ ^ 

I ‘n;?lsp?iTT ^^IT ??W?ErTOI: ^if^’ 1^ ^TT^- 

1 

#Tt ^qiTRr^lTiT^: !T^T% I ^ ?Tr I ^ ^ ^l^RIWT ^^I- 

q^q^ppqt ; 'Mm I ^ ^ fI?IT?E#I 5??^ 

^ ^ eFIRo^^Tni'f^mrsrra: I d^fTI^RfirurlSWn II 

3T5I^^Hd|<^T 'TT^|':^»i: I »T5 f- 

I f| ^^TO5r I f| f^^tirrgtszpj; , 

f^t?5TtS?^^ra I #lrl 03 l ^ d^^PI 

I q'bKi-dloii^w ^ ^WTK^ I d3r^— sppT WT^T- 
TO53^ 3T^ I f^o^sfq 

5raoTls%5^ 3 I 
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RWRi; I ^ ^ ^ q?r- 

4^^ 5^ ; 3qrf^ 3TJj?^n4s^^r?T^qra:i srr^m ^i 

3^»TRra; I ^TT^RMf^ ; jn^^;, i 

?!ir^ I arcM^R^ II 

I ^I^T- 

qmwr II 

3(4 =^Pg^iRT52I: I ‘ 4^f4^JT ^J^5f>[jf1 ‘3TT^?Ft^ ^1^- 

qr^fk’ ^ ^q^qq^'wfW35r5#w^m i.arf^ =q ‘ q:q4tq 

'^FqpJiF’iil^ 4 2mrq?nt qf^q§4 ’ f^3qqj5[of|qr^^f R4t: q;^- 

qf^^rfci I 3 i^^4 II 

^ ^— ‘ ^ ^3Hsfq =q ' ffWqkRI 

‘ q^: %qjTniiTl^ 5 ^; 5 

STIfRfq’J^FIT ^ 11’ 

^ I ^ n 

fi ww^ I ^ 1 

i%qqmFM4 5r^qjT: ^?tIi f^R?^ ? 
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I ‘3Tf^R m 

d C 

I ^ »33 ^-— 

‘ ^ ^ ^ I 

TWTf^Tff^m ^T II ’ 

I ^ 3^: II 


c c^, 


f> rv 1 

•TtmJTT^nTT 


sra i^iofN^ — 

?T ^Ts^^ri^JiT sn^ 3 I 
3TRW II 


^KWI f^: ; ^^f: 3^f%^13 I t 

52?rTR: ; ?TWte^>fT s^PTR: I ^ 3^^%¥fm55^r- 

^ I ^ ^ S2?WR^ ?I’^¥RT%; 

q^ I 31SJ ?I Jl wm^ ; I 

%?T fRifes^riTK^ ^?TJTFi^i qf^q^^nipl 
52?FR: m ?! ^ I s^fPTR: ? 

?RFt^ 1 ^I?M ^ ^s4si#i 5 R?j% II ‘ ^ 5I®^f^ff?tT^f^- 

fts^ f^w;’ ^ 5fT^ ^k 5RI^ ^ m 52IPTR 

3^2^ I m fl 3^ ^b(f^ I 515^^1^- 

5'T^II 


fI«Rl^ ^?o^S^JTp^’=ra |RI5T 



^ siiqTJftk 
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I q^g^T#: i qRgM 

W I 515^^3 qJ55T^m^<5i1^^q 5q[qf^ | 

ST^ ^miWqj^TT^^rqR^rf^ 3^qsr#w?555r^=E^^^*im- 

s^rnjjjRfq: i ^ 52^71^ 3 fi?rr^ fqw^i^iwff^^sf^i 

iT^rf^, ^ 3iRRnf^ 1 2T3j 5 ?f 

^T R^; (RfT%:0 q?q W%, I WiJ g E(l^f^; SB§- 

m Rir%^iTfqpq: 3^ 1 ^ f| s^riqi- 

^ ^ I^I i? 5 i 5 ^^Tf|Hq 

I ^ sznqR; <1^^% 5r|^ ^;«TinDT: 0 1 


Sf|%: I ^ =^RTT^Rcft{^^m'S^2RIogr 
II 

?lff%l3*^sf»rqRiqR: ^ 1 

^ =^lf^lVTjin StNHT^T^’. ; I d^T^«(*{|cH| 

II 
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53?TTJWRra;i ^ ^ f^5§T1^^K^^urH^<*^^|^4l qff%: stiPR;; 5I1%(1:^?) ^ 
1 f| ^I'^mRilijr ^ ^TT s|r ^5I^I3 jttjr; i 
fesa 5JI^ 52?r7ld ^ ?Fil# I ^ f| i|«IT II 

31%R^R I ^ ^ T%^: ; I 

#W1^ g'JTRS^HTRcq ^T3[f^ ^ ; 

5T®^ s^ITTR ^T3[KT3^ ; ^H^l^iiui- 

%T[3[^ ^ iJ®5[Sqiqp[^r^Fil^ I ^ ^ 

^13^: I 

srr^ 5TO W5M 

Pi^^^i^S^'T^ra; I arf^ =^ 5i»^9rtfiNr5qrTR%^ 

I 2l«?r , 

^fspnR ^ f^;5f»Tq^ 5 ^ 1 =^^: ?w?r?: 11 

‘ ^K- WJFIT ^ SlJt I 

W^sT^ m *1T ^ ’ II |f^ II 

^ ^q^?UTT^ste52Ri^ ^r ^ sra 

f3[# ^W— f3^i^Rq5;rfi)iqiF5k?^^iqr^l^5^^- 
qj^qcrt 5n^^wr ^ 1 mm m 

3 ?# I fi m 1 h t 

5Rif ?^; I h 5^15^ ^ ?) 

|qf^ ^ 51©^; 5|c(^; ^q|?i , siq^^3[^?T§fJTi^ | sf^ 51^: SR^:, 
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dM^ci«l4TRfIT ^SFTPW: II 

» 

^ 3 q^T^— qff%l5;i d^irfl -?f: 3^q: j^r^i- 
SRfdd: qqd^, q«I ^ ^ 

q^nlq qq^ i qw^q^tq ^fq; ; ^Tr^RqfrfTqRrfq^ 

sqfqqi^ I q^ q^iq frqtoq^wj; l q^ f^lq | qq mrqT; qq^q 
f^f^fq: qf^miq ^^sfq ^q^iqt q^qiT%?qiqq qf^qq qi€\ f^'tq 
q^q^ ; qjq mqjrqqr qrqf^qr qr^qr q^? qiwi fk ^iq^ qqq^ i ^ 
qnr^^tqq qqfq, s^f^qj^qr^fq i qq fqdq q^ T%iq?T'4 qq ^ f^- 
sq^f^^: qjf^^^lT%q» ffq q^qq i q’q ^qrq’jfrrq qf^R^rq;; ^f^R^q- 
qpRnfq^'i 0'T'^^• ^^^^qr^sq:; 3T^V[%qRqiqRq^qi=5q:; qrRqfqgqqfq^- 
fqqlq ffq q^q^ | qi%«l f^qifqRqjqJiqqp^ jqfkrq f^?q^qt qt ^- 
qqiq; q qqfq ; sr^^qrRqRq^irf i qqg qfqi%qi^qqTfqq>R- 
q>qRif^ qi^s^^q qrqqrqf ; qfqqrfqq q ^r Riq ii 

qq^cj^gqq^rq; ; ^^rf^qqrqqRqM i qqrf^— q qrq^- 
RRq qjiqq ; qFTT^kqqr q^mqqwRf i q =q ^^q qq% ; 

qqRqiqiqiq: ii qif^ ^q^q f^q qr qqfq q^^qp^ 

^iqqq; ; m r^q^^iq; i qfq qq>iq f^q qq^ i 
fqjR^wt^rq qqkqq; i qw 5:^T%Riqf i q f| qql 
qqlqqqf^qq?’? 0^^ • qqirqq? fJ^q^rq^qqRf qqq^ q 

^ fi^qq^^iqrqrqr^sfq qqiqqqqqr 
cqRRf^lt^^^, qqi q^ fsqrqqqr f^fq^qq^f^q qqq; i qwffe 

VO 

qq^li 
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^ ; d^R9f 

RRRR I ff t sr^^sritsq d^:(^K: ?)f^t3°T^: ^' 

sffRlI^ II 

3#E^ — 1^ ^^ ^ 

STJTRflJR^RIci: I i%?df| ? ^ 

I dw^f ^rr^qm^r#^ i mA ti 
; q i srq qrqqfq qf^^nrrqtsfq ssrqWd 

^5% ^qq^nrl q^Rq ^qfqqcqRqTftq=fqr fwq(^^ f%%- 
r^^qjftqr^, ^ -, qnT^(V)q ^^rrqq^q q^<qRi^ i qqprrij- 
qjq ii 


arra^ feiqqqR f^: qq^ 

qqk: I M^qgg^ jf^ ^ ^1%; l ^3 q ^ifrbq^ui Tl S3 ?t|%:, q^q 
g^q qk r q t q^qq^ ? ^q^-q flsTf^for \ 1%;^ ? i 

gsif^— qis;: 5i5^qtiT q>qT qil% q|f i qqi^gsrr qWfqq- 
#M(qn5q?d^0 ^(^0 ^ d^#W?RFi^q[% ^#t- 

^q srpq^ I ^rqqq^lfdaqqqqf^q i ^^qfq:i arq 

q:q f^%%3 qjq^ qq^qa^q qf^^t?q#l3f^q3JTfq 

ciq q 5ri^qqRqjq i 3JRrqTql§[iqr«Trm5f^fq(^ ?) ^f^- 

q^q qif^iq^q ^q^iqq^l^q^ ; qr^ qqrRqi^iq^'Hi- 

q«qkqR II 


^ q#: qq^5H^q sqr^qjRRIFtq 

cRq3[fq I ^ ^^fiqq^q^qd ; q^q qi 


q igqR^- 
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"if ^ ^ ^ I F=?^«n«ri 

I fwpsi^wrR^Vi 

#1^ I ^ srr^: *mi^, 

^ ^Hl?Tf% ?|T 51®^ ^^fJWPsi^ I ^RRTSS- 

‘ ^ SRMRTiTj; ’ 

^ ^HT W 5T^: 1 3T^4 t W^^- 

j=^ ffl[^giTr^S-^5^^5f I ^?Tra: || 


^ 13^11 3^^^ sf^rr 

^\^ I jRt (^^0 mj ^fr^Ri^f: II 




3T^>q^— w SIT^F^T|72|^ 53?r^; qT^?T^ T^^J^^PT- 

9iR2i^'^p5TR\ mA £T3^% I ^T?RR^t q^ i ^ 

Cl 

crn^-^ «qsf^ 3^1: q^qfrq^ ^ q^m: qdsfw?!^ qq^f- 
fqf^ qq^ ^|q qg^q.^ I 

^fqgqq^ni; ii 

qg ^ qf^ 3^q^q flqqq^ f^Kqtsfir^:^:, qqr If^fq qr??# 
q^^qrf^ q^m^ f 3^^ f|qqq^ ^ qiqqRq^q^, ^iq^^ 

qr 3^^ qmi^ii 

3=5q^ — iN+icqiqi ff %qifq qq qrqqrqq^^iqrqfq 

^qqqqi^t: 3^1 ^isTifrqj: qfqqf%i^^ ; qqr fi — ?Fq^r 
^^fqqi ^iqf i^mqrwqq^fq w- ^qf^q i qq^qsfq 
qf^q?rj^ 1 Q:q qrqqrf^i s^qifi qfqqr^Fq^f^ i 


srq ^rl^ipqfq qiqqrf^ ^r3T3^qqmq?3?q q?fqrffiqq^f^ qfq- 
qr^:; q 3qf^ jq^f^fq i ^qq.ii ^r^rqqqr (^Rwqiq;?) p qiqj^lfMfq 
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^3: I m ‘ ^R3?^^Rls^f^JTir3?Rrfef ’ 
R#RRR ‘ ®ir^:, >5:? ^[RT ^^iRt^Rct, 

R:rf^3^RR< ff^ fl r%llRFTr?[^R^ \ ‘ qr 

R# R3^: R^rq ^qr?^ fRq^s^q^:’ 

ffq 3^q;R3^rRq R^qg^f^ fIRq% l f%g ‘ fq^: 

qTfIqfqr«^ ^^••’ ^ ^qiqiRt^q^^ i q =q fq^sfR 

r^qlqrRgRR^q; i ‘ 3T?ft^f^q|^ ' f^qf^q^gRq: i 
qwRgqR^^ f^fq: i ^ R3 ^r^frI ri^rtr^r ^^rfr- 

q^flRrRI l%Rr5RrRR% RWR; ; SRTf^sf^ qRt 

3#T qnw ^RrRq#FR%: ii 

qg qigqRTFP^gRR^ RRMq!qriTW?q?i ?Riq i q f| ^rfl q^or- 

2 Fr 1^ f^RT^RR I qri^ qRRtRfq^q i rffrirt rj^rsi^sI^ 


qqrfl^RfRT RqqRR^q»RRRr^lRR;^ qfqcqfq ; 
m ^q^Rqq; i q q qrsq RiRort ^qi^fq ^f'^ R^Riigroq- 
q[i^ I RR: RRT ^qRTRgqjRIKggR^R ^RRiqi RJqfeRR: RqfifRrfRqt 
R^RTUt R5RkRRJr5RRqSRFf^RfqirR5^R5RfqR ^qT|qR[^^q qjSRiqR- 
qgr^TT m RRrqrq!qf{qq%^^Rn:q^qrRf^ i sFrRRggrqt ^qqrqFtq 

RjR^ Rf^ fq?TRiqRR[ I qqr qqf|: ^^qmRf - 

Ri^^TRr^^lRRRRgqqRT RIIT RR ^ gof^^f^:, 

RTIR^^^ mm =R RRT ^RRIRIRfR 

RjRISiq ^qg^^HRTqt RTRT^ROTq^^TRR ‘ R '^q »ifR qqqjq ’ 



RgR?Rr^?[q: ii 
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^ ^ ‘IsTif ^ m ‘3rt {| 

I ^5f;5!if^ggqiT€|^ 1 ‘3TWF^;^ ff^ -W- 

3^^^ 1 cRRI^qFTW’^Jirt^ 3WH, c!^ 

^ 2Ti^ Efg-^c[Tf^v:rHg i 


'53 3r5Tlf^Mfin57T^T^5TRffl3^ »TlW^kT^3I^q 

^ — ■' ?f ^ WJ^ s^t^JpTT^ ‘ # I <T^- 

•^iR^qdlMl 3RRcR?r (»^^ ?) m (0 ^'TT^ I ^ ^3^ 

33t^!in5'fi?M3l<i':3iil^lR>JU|3k: ^ 3[?rT 3^ 3 TJ^- 


^ ET%J3^3f^)jTl RFi;, 5 T^irg^^f^q^ ^ 3 I 3 
3^3f^>ft Rf^; I 53?qRiR^q3iR33 , 3«r 3^%Tt RRri^ 

3^33^5^ ‘353 ^33 53I3T3T 35[f3Rr m 

Tf3#Tr^t3f353^rfr3m ^ 5i53Rt 3 ^ 313353^33 ^ 

^?3f^'|f3 3F313: ‘^3^33r33f33: 3333^%3JI^, 33r^3f33t %- 
flf^’ # 3F3ra ’Sm^rTT 3F33 I 333^33 

?TlfH)3'lll 






3TSf ^ 

3 H[|qqt*T?f51^ II 
^^]^ ^ ^m-. II 




^ ^TOTf^’ 

2llf^f|cT^- 

5t?2lf^(ld^gT ^ dFRT ^ (rfel^ I 5[f^i5dI?R^- 

^ =? ^ 51^- 

^rif rff^lr^ri^ I ^ ^ T^^f?!^- 

^ w=m^ ^rsqjj;; 5TTtz^i5.qq%: I d?Tr^— 

^^^?rj|(f5T)5{^RFrf^ smTons55#^r^^ ; 3TWJT^W7T?^ra: i 

ST^JRW?!^ wn;^ ;it^ i 
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I q ^ ; m qJTFI^R^pTr^iTKqfi^ 

Rirnilf ll^5f^?5fra I I 

‘3TRRT ^ 3R ‘3ft!?Tr ^ # ^q:’ 

215% ; m sff%R %% i^^- 

f^?iT II ; srn^^^r^Ji sTf%p^^^;nRf^ f^r^’^^iir^T sjrfw^- 

^!T^[*PTTR*^2ii^ I j5^p^^c[r?T5j[cf%|^ ^c(q^ j ^ 'TRITT- 

?HRr--2RWimRI’=‘T^ 3qqvr: l 

JT W^7FRrf^'trRT^[2Rrf%R^qi: STn2lIv:|^f[R ^ if[=E2Rj; ; 

^iFR% R?2?T ^iRrg?TT2?gq^: 1 2mt% sio^sT^^^r^ f 

q^t2Tt^*2?RRn^% vi^%f^, rl# q JRTIfRJ^ ; arj^; q^y. 

J^NROIT^I qiTfOTfy^ i^?IR fl^ 

^2nfR?R[r??2Rqi^^?^y^ I q%^g% RRT^^i^qy^ 
qqyoiflRR R «?1^ ; ^ ^ I %yRy- 

R RIR2r5y72y%R^yyqqfr^yqvy^ ‘R;sEyyiq4^ll?RT- 

^l^g^Rrqf’ # ^Rtor55qrf%R?y?^|^y^<R M^ PT M l i^ I mm 

qiWR^ II 

3T^ 3 — wgsj^sq(iTrqO^ Riw][ i ciTqiRFrqwi^ Rr|qjj; i 

^ I ^ RMqojH \ {%q^ wi 

f%TRi I q5^rRt2R3 Rtwnm^; i f¥^*^gRpj, — t^g^»ikt 

qjROIT RIR:, I 
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qRsiR^^f??: I ^qf § i 

^Ri%3 Rq^ ^rg^ i fRq)qq;Rq>T%R*g|^qRi^«j ^rg^: 

‘^fq?fqr ^?Tqrgqq#r 
w I fq^^ ^3 ^Rg^rrgwir#’ ^ i 
q^— ‘ 5qg^qMlfti qi^qf^ Rffr^ =^ | i^: l ^iJi%2jrqtiFra^ 

^q^r^q ?Fgi^f^^s?q: i’ i cWR^rrfjqhFqrqqq^ ^ ii 


cT^cq^qqffq^l ‘^cf q[;q: q;qf ^Tqqiqfq?!^’ ^f- 

^^rqi^lqiqqqqfqqRwrra;, qfeRW qfqqRfq^w i ^^^qjRifr 

qft ‘fR^ WflHt qjif^ ^fw;’ qR0[f?qf|5RR^'\ ^R^- 

^q^qqq^ i qpRRgfeqFqr q^qR^qr^^qj!^ qq^^pq^; arWtk^RqT^, 
I^IrRiMdqm I M =qffq?it ^qijq f^?Tr^?Tqtqkqqqj^ qg^ 3 ^ 1 

^qt: g^qq^qR;! 3TqT^?iRi% fq^qTRr%f|q 
qiiri«wqg^ ^qf=5q^ 1 q fq?TRqfqf^dfq srr^q q,-qf=5q^ I 

j^RF^qRTfq qiqqRrqW:--%q^ iq?iRpqqqqqqR 
RRR'qq^H^qk^g^RR'^ qRTrwiR^?iRqq:i qjqq^R ^g^r- 


q^RRTTssqq^ q^RqqfJ^qqq: I 3R%q»g^^RRRi5^- 

q>qi%^qf^^q'^qRqrf%R 55wfq g 1 gmqlqj orrI: i 3r- 




‘gqqrq Rjnjfiq^q 


g^ m! ^Rri^fqqWfrt^s^ ^ fq|^%§?Rt3r;q 
«qi^qiqg9qig^giq5i®^=Eq qT^fT^6iws!^i®^cq5^gqqTqg?qT^ftR^ ^q. 

q'RR^^^RRqqiqqf cR qRij^K^M ^^gqqq^RRfRqr ^sf|q^ I ^ 
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^ ^ I ‘3TTfr^ ?rf^#[:’ 





I fSRRf^^ ^!5fJ: I I ^OT^SW- 

«?rT%gR I 3TT^[?IRT?JJT[: ^5^0T[i?l l JT^RT^S^r^TT^- 

flRRjR^r^; I ?^l3iqf^r^qR^T-^'?Trf|RR3^: 1 wr 

?n’?#fc[ ^ R5fRT f^sir’ ‘fT=^ 

JTrf^ ^ ’ ‘™ 3 1^ I «TR>Tr?{JR5rt3f#JTT 


^a^^^IT^^m I ‘ T^: w(^ wm ’ ' ?t 

I ‘ ^^^ ^ h cf^^’ 

‘ iT5:f% ^ *TfTR^;7Riw?R I cwi#OT??k ^ 

R«ft2R I t33 ‘ ^ ff ’ ‘ mm 55«J- 

FRIFRF ’ ' iW^ir RJT-?R1 ’ fl^ II 

> \D 


‘ fl ^f5?nf^ WK^: ’ 

‘ 3^ 3HTJj;i 

'?»?[ 11 ’ ff^ 

:s^ — f| 5TJR5I^2F:’ q 

I gfl fTJT%r^: ^fTrRR5=S2R ! rPT^T^q 

m^‘' fR^l^r«j^ri;i m 
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^ ?i«fr stthI ^ ^ I 
f%r w ii 

« 

^ 'm! 

‘ R?Ri JTprtenf^ \ 

RT if 


Roi^aiirr^^^r^T^iR l#|F^ROT^w?JTl3gr^ ^trr- 
?FF^: (^T ?) ^ 5 RTR 

R5f^>. II 


3m mra; — 3WRm 

‘ =^m R5TTpr ?l ^m ’ I 

‘ m fl ^TRRIRI^ ffRT^Rm^W ’ II 

‘ RWitp^ m I 

w4 I 

m f%trf^'t 53lF6^Rf][’|| 

RK^Rli^Tpq^, ^gRR# mra:i ^ i\>im f^^- 

RtJjm^RlRRRj^ g^ ; RjR'Rrs5f)«r|TOHT 

II 

3m RWiRpIf^jnTOs^TmJi^ s^ 

lf^ ; I ^ 3qR?i^ i ff 

^ s^IRR^ I W§[5IFfm RIR^ROI ^M%Ri '65 | ^im^OTR^R^q 

RURIk^-H^RI^^R^ ’^^rW5R^?#f^ ^RTSRqm 
^ II 
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A 




h I ^ 

I I T^ T??: f^grrrff?^ ^ ^ (f 1% ?) 

^ I W'JiT I ‘ ^- 

^ ’ ^^5r^=sR[ci;i ^T^1^[<TfJ^w#T 

qg^JTq#ilteT?ng^=^ I WR[fF'gt^Rr?F^ff'+.5^p- 

I 91^ =^ ;TFfTO55^ — 


‘ ^m' ?fT^ 5rt»??i^ I 

'TFr^??«I 9?^T II 

m ^ I 

^nlt ^■^TT^T f^: II 

W ^ fid 3^ I 

^TT^r^^lTl^d ^ pon;;T3>l3 ' II ^?!TI^; 

^•. 1 ^ff tej; II 

'^uV-IPd — WM 
^ ^ 3Rdra I m W^ 2?FI^#dTWf#: I ^TFRlfe- 

W\^R\ W 331^’ ^ 5iI^FHfTRR:' f^T^- 

oncj^i I ‘d fq^qiiq '?f q1 t gftoTtfq 

I q 5 ^^qrqi3feq^:95p gqd' # i ^— 

‘ 5Rot ^ 5rm n «^Rdq^qfe: i 
^sf^ l^ql^q qrf^ \\ 

^si ^WTRHSFlq T^ qd 3 hk^ I 

d^fR^mR^rraedcir ^fvm qifk ^irw^i^ir 
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I I m cCTT^ I 

^'. 5PT^#f^ T^k: I ^ I ^ ^ ^T^Tf^fg?WRn: 

WI^Rnk I kt p^^fWTJq 

torf^ I m «^ii-- 

‘ 3Ti ^1 ^] T 

‘ ^T*R1H ^ ^ li’ ^ II 

^^N r M q!^ ^ I ^ fl q^qf^ q?- 

qRw#d^qi snq?!^ i ^Isfq '^qRmr^ 

ff q^5fi??!#fe: I ^q^ qq^^TS^qf^ ^w(qt?)kdq i 

k qkf q^ 1 ^ qq^dq^ qr wfkfqr ^(qi?) 

cqqiRi^ II 

q?q3^ qqq# % q ^qkrlscq^: i qwrqqjRqfqfkq niqk^- 
^ T^iq qfiqp]^ qfifq^^rkqf 

krfqqjR: wm, #fifTRRkfqq%m ‘^nf. 

pif^i I qmqifTOfTH ^T^: II 


p\ * 

Iw qiiwr^iqr 



qqq: ii 



arR>T^. 


3T«I IWl^— 


T^f% g %f^m^ I 
%^^i'Trf«rsT?mf^w> ii 

^'T: ^?Tr«IT?^g^k3^^g II 


i^5¥^: 'TOTI: I 


^Tf^i *mir I g«iTf| — rrr^^; 

^rr^qi ifmR^ i ^fTRRspjg^T^g #FFq- 

^ i^'TqWUgf^f^URRRTTJTg I 3n|gR5 ^^m- 

aTRirgofT^^I JTT»TO«J ^h I ^m^ sjr^R^gii^i 

I ^R5rf^5!3f^q[f^5 siRRgi 

Plciiw|RgT^^ig*T^ % fig II 


70 




f%5q^ ^\ grf^^q^ ^r m TRtiTTiT^r^t^ ^ 

OT ^^^?TiT37q5TJ]^ II 



gCrt 3TSI m f^^Tfri^i^^- 

qf^^5=sq^ 1 m ; i ^ fl 'tt^- 

0lT^|;^flI?: 3^1^211 !#^:| »W*T^sfq 

f^2lpllJTi^5?I WRt KHg^- 

m {^2?^ f^giTHdW^WfI^|.r5^N 9RR^ 

5i^ sfT I d<Jl<?<MRi+iT^»i|- 

5Rf3^ll 

m\fk— 

^¥#?Tl^ff^’lk • ^N^T:, ^^N^M<?Hi^'l+Ki^<iif«.3W<^l»i 

^ d<^l'l^l'a<HifH^^i SN'HMHI*J|^I ff ?52M|- 

I f| I ^?T1^' 

rclK'^f I 3^f5r55fnf^ f-l'J'S':^i'=l<?li WWI^:! I 

m d-^cl^lksi^ ; I 

?T?3 ?5o^ I cWTKk^iiW^d? i ^ 

^ ^ m ^ffgjcflwi^ II 

3|siTk?fT 51 cl«If ^1^ SRWk ^ ^ 1 

1 
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^ ?rp5^ ; 5:#If^: 


I ^ ^ipT^rfd I d^qwq; ; 

3Tf%rk^^W^^ I f?- 7SJ|^%T^WiT- 

^fd I dSTorfjd^dR d ?T^#T flT I ^ 

^ 1 d?ifd gwdf wm 3Trf^k:, ddifd m gddp^ 

; d^^^^3WddrRtdld:i d f| ^ 

d?ddfdfd II 


dd^dddr^ ^pdd^ STfsri^ TOtMt, ^ d 
s4^, fedrft I* gwrd^ i ddrfi m fdddFrdTrjd'^mdf ?Fdd^{d i m 
^d*l ; f^f)|dfdTdFl 1 

g?dmt^ 3ddid;; d# d fd^ I g^dfdd^ ff gwd- 
'^: I ?idft jd?idf^ ff di^rr^'^ ddfd I ddTrdfd?nM'^^ 

fdtd^d d dTft=#Id; II 


df^dtdF^dkdT dt^ |fd, ddfd f^ddd; I ^5d M- 

dld; ? dd##IddT5r, d^ ?dr^ d wi I ST^^dd f^ ^' dlH- 

dfe'dsj^'td dd’^d^did,; fddddfTd,! dfPTId: ddlfdld^s^ 

^Mldfe d dT ? 3# %5dlfdMd5dfd%ar d dfddlpfddT^d | 

dlfe %fl'f)dfdddHdfr-I^MdI^dfd di^;? dlT d^Idr^cjiq;, 
ddTIdT ^SStfd: ddd I W\ ddRfM dsird^fd dfl- 


dTd ltd ddd; , dfdfdd;; fdWd? ?3di;dldIdTfNd: I dlq^ =d 
sfiddT WR^ddfd^d: I 
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fi ^ ^?s2?c!T m. h’ ^ II 
Jf3 M *1^’ 

‘ ^ OTTIT'TtT^I^ qWRT I 

ii’ 

stfWTRT 5f|^ 3?i^=igqq?j^ i wgqq?!^? — 

‘ 5[#R^ Wi' ‘ WR ‘ W ’ ‘ m 

?T|^^P1^: ’ ??fTf^ sl^ ^ sn'^^J^iTFl- 

^^i^'l%i¥PTFpj^q \ 

G^{^ ^55 ( 'jqq^ ?T^?H^ifdf^’j'i^ '^4lMMiRd*Ji_ i 

3m ^ g^ ‘d g q^F^iWT ^ ^qfm 

^ JTi^i^i: ^iW3^dimr: w =f[fer: 5m ^mrtimr: 5m g^n^mr: ^ ^r- 
55f^TOfm ^ m %T-5[|2FjiT^' |fd I srfq =snf^?q^ M 

^ ‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ 5t^ mroi ’ 

imrR ‘?PT?IlfiRiq: ^ 51511^1^^ WTR- 

so 

=q d I d^rm; jm^t^- 

TI^ I dSff ff — ‘ cl€[l^r !?(d ET^I^ fFT ^ TP^: 

d?m[ gc^^q^i5i srprt ^ ^ qrr ^ g ^ fq^q: 

q»^g^s¥Fq^ I ‘5m %i =q g«f W^d^|q>r i 

dm^d ddf^’ ffd gjl^ddi^ 

d^q#dm»Pdl I ‘^sf%Tfird*»1d^ Iddf^dl 

dRd: d ddd%’ fdRmr fdr dirnldmd^ i m ‘q^- 

3:3^^qd«T?m’ ^ ^ddR^5lfdr qj^ddffddl^sdfd^^djqm ^mifw- 

qfdqrddirl^fJir^P# i dm ‘ ^ j^ 

q^ ‘ d\S5^ ddH ^ ^ d^ds^- 
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TZ^ I 3^ ‘ 3 ^ ^ 

^Tg%^’ ‘3T^3; 

^ grfiF SFS^IFR^ HITF3 1 3 ^ 

JTJpitFrtSF ^'4lf^ 51^ 5^ ; f^^iTFFf^SF ^t^T^TF 

‘ f^g[F3^ ff iT# ’ ‘ F5r jf5f 

f^%l F^s^Fpr^’FT^f #l ^ ^ q-qf^ 

fpl q^fqqrf^FiF^F^^q iTFrfq?^aTFf^^TqrF{F?Tf%RFf^d^- 
mm I ^ ^ f^lTiFT ^\^ f^rarfF; ‘arj^Tirq: qqiF=q’ *ft 3 fq?[[- 


^ =q 5^F ¥r1qFf^ailf?^*H^ fpTfTqiS'T^m: ^3: I 

I 3^FF ^\m 3 ff:i 3 TFrrqt 

I W^lf^RfFt ^T 5:FFfFf3 1 ^ F^|^q?Fl: 3?q t^F I 
q i3^iT55[: q>F flf^, ^ ^rfq^fcl^FFT^iFrg^’IFrF^ 

^ m: q^q|q^[#iW%Tt FFF^T^IF^'I 

3[3F^ I 3 =q Fiqm ^splRiqi r>FFJTf«i ^mfh qq^ ; 
‘qvqt mi q(^ qf^-ir Fr%q^j f^nj:’ jf: sfi- 

qiw:i ^tsF3: FFWif^ ^fir«in: qT^ ' ‘ 3.F: ' ‘ f^q 

F(FT5T< =qpFq3 f 

‘ %'pz 3 q> raqr 3fq ^pifPc i 


‘ ^ m Ff^r 3r^: ' ‘3 q^33^FFl \im q^FR: ■ ?FrR^qF3F- 
I 'F.Fqqq^rgqq^qF f^>4qqF ‘ qf^qRFr 
|jr qRFTFl ’ 
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‘ ^ JTJT ^TJ^FRTT: I 

sm ^ ^ ll’ 





^£rp)^fci;i qfTp455^ % I sra: ^* 1 ^ 5 ^: 

R ¥?oi I 


3P-T PTfci;— srq^^PJTr ?TgR^^RFR#T^I%:|^%^H: WWr^^: 

# fl ^5:’5rRf Rr wRragrj 1 ^sm^- 

RR w.^ ^{^RT'r? pH I n;H ?TfH HRJg^HRlsftr *MH I 

RH: JT^iRH 1 <TRH^ I ^1% TRH^H 

I ‘?i5rr ’OfRrfPRRr HWfnt tRhit^’ ff^ f RR^qRRiT- 

gq'T^TH II 

Ih^; TOtR^hW fH^fH^Hg^fccfIH:i RRtH <i^JTr5TrfR- 
HRI RiIH^^H^RRHH'] W-fRR-MRH # HRRrH^ ^rTh II 

Ki^^RT i^t ^Rf i 

qsTcq qR3;=R ; fRT^ RR%P ; 

hhRtt prnt th54Rh-5?rtj, ?inori ^ ^reHRFi:i 

RiRt^RF^ I m Rf^RH, 

HmRRRI fH^^ir R H^Hf^r- 

H^RifjTH: g-cfilR qR- 

RRHrHIHlfH H='-irR'4t WHg44: HftTFR^wRfH ^fl II 


ffn ?fmmr%g^HrqT jfiRrrrf^rqr RR>>wf¥rHff^Rt ii 

R’gpri II 





sftJTfTnopicT^ sw: 

r^^^?wa[5Rt 5^Ifft?TB^ *i5nf^r gfsf ii 

'O 

q??k5T5#JT^ JW: 11 

?2T!TOnif^?T5l^^^r Rie^^orqf^^'^tHfoi: I 
5^# §ft 9^ II 

qRf^^qif^#?r^f^uR: qrfuiqfWTf^q^JT^; 
qteRf&T: ^»Tr^ iiM^Tlqr^q^r R^iqi%qjr§f^qf^^«i 

sjf^ 3^ 52n^^|: 3TI^ JRHJrR!?T^5r^- 

f^qf^i^R^^orpTrgq^^JTw^tesj^ =q 

8 

srqt^R ^=qRi^39'T’R*^— 3iTOp5f^?*nT^ i i *pif^ ^ 

I I 5^f^^S5F^S2W^ I m ^ 
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%%:T»T«:oT5?n^r 

i sigsTFi^R I ^'^^*^^ ^iq 

f;7%E^^f Rrqq if^ ^FF^ci: i I ^^^r^FF^FF^ I m^^T^Rmr^ - 

3F^qq#F«iqFH^^qFFl[^q^: i m ^ff^;— ^F ljq^i^f^^iq .qF% ci^^FF’qF^'JF^q 
qqJFF:^ l w ‘^rq er:’ 5R^F^TO^?FFW'q4w5T 

fe:, qq 5Ff^ cFg^qJF^F^^FF^F^OFFf^q^Fq^^qjfF^ I 3 : 

q^sqq; i qq^flqq^^FF^s ^r I ^sfffI — ‘ qF3^^ q^F^’^ ’ 

l^qFF?F%q5^q?iF¥it5q^^fq q?F?i3?FgF5qqF|3'jqff3^F%q!F^q:F?Fqq^Fr^qfq 
w^^^?^TFqF^?FFf^^FFqt^oF^^?F ^?q^^Fqiikq;q=q?rFHi^JT ^qg^^q 

q^q^rqjq^'^q q ^qT'^qq^qFqF^qq^fqqqqiF'^sF^ q ^F'qqf^ 1 ‘ ?fq- 

'O 

Fqqq^;?T% ’ ^ qqqq fqfqqFq^q s?-?f% qqjf^qqjFq^q^ ^Fq^F^qq^Fq 
F^oFqFq’^qq: 1 q^qF^qFfj^Fqq^^qfqqlqf Fqqqfq^q^qqpqFq^q fq^qFqFq^qF- 
qqqqjil^fq 11 

qg qqq^qqjF^fqqlqf iqtqqFq 3iiq=5q%sfq arq qFF% ^^qF^q ^i^- 
^F^qiFqf ‘ 3q^FqFFq’=^q'^. 'jqpq ’ r^qF^FF ^Ffgf|q!qF ‘ scf^q^qfiTd 
sq^qq^: ’ i^qFfqi^: gqF'^f ^qq fqg^qiFqfg^qq fqrf^fq ^fif ?rqFq% ■— 
q^FHRTTOqmqm 1 qg S'CifqqqF'qt FqqF^^FwoiT Fq'qkqjfqi^g^i 
‘ c(ttift^^5FJ3F ’ i^qF^tqFqFq fqqqsq^qFqfqF q^^oFqF^ ?gqqFqf%R^qFjqfT 
q?T^^or qRiF:^ 1 gqqqi%^sq qqqT%qqFf — 

q^qr^^q 1 SFf^SS^f^^fiqfgF^qFS^^TFqF^oqq qfq^q qFqF-q^F^’iqFqt 
F%^5qFq5^oiFqt 5FFFqFf^^qfF%qiFqfq^qqfqqF^q5^^q f^q^FF^^j^q RFfq^q- 
^qFfq^^qq qiF%f^f^3 'Fif^i 11 

^F«mmTq I qqrfF?g['g[: 1 I RF^qq^^q^; 1 qq 

^qii— q^iqqqq^^ 1 q^q ^F^iqRqFq^q fqqq^^q ^^|?Fq^FqqFqqg[F?F 

;jq5ftsq^^T^q^: | ‘ qfe^F^q: fq?F: ’ fFqFfqfqfqqF^'^FqFOFiqf qJFqF%F^- 



?Rt tr^cqjTfui^qf 3^2tfRr^j 

goT€»Tmr2if2iR«TW^%^f^^JT ira i ^ i 

3ifw?Ri^Q;^^q^: i || I ?riTp^% 'TR^Tnonf^n 1 

m - — ‘ JTSF^RR^F*TqW^f?q'='7si'l 3Ts^yI%5^Rt 

gji^qqRqfqiqi^oi Rqqpl i f^iqq«i— 

3T«Frf^^^RRq 3Tf^f=p[^f^2? IT^ ^^\:, TRrq'^qmf: fR I '3rR[?5irq- 
qqfq^qjR 3 ^FfqqFr^rgs^fqif^ sfqrg^iqiqrqRqksFkfqq ?^iq;R 5 3qi%§'i 
m^iqi i '=q^F^^^Tr4qqfq Rqqis^i srq^^i^^oftq; | 

^rf^ ^ Rq^ sT^k^rqrqgqfp^FRr 11 


;i 3 3Tsl^7Fq3TRq5RW:, ^ 11 ?^: ?R R^qilfl# ars^^s^pq 
Wi'^ ^Trqf^ qf ^ q^qsiqqc^q wqqFTO'JT q^qfTFqggRqfqpq qt3>=qffqR[- 
qxqf ??{qqiqfq: i qqRfw-^'^Vqq^srqf'qR^q'^qF i ^m\ gq^^WFlIq 
fqRFqqF^'q^q ^qf qff^Fq^oFqqFq^qqjq i ar^sq^^F ^FRq .3 

q^^F^q^oifqFq I q^qloif qqiqq-qq RqfqfF%q»q^sFq 

^fl^F^F aTE^qf q^F'qFq'R qs^^^^qFR^OTFq; ^FF^^F arfjrrqjFqFq arq^qf^gq^q. 
^qFqf^ qqqSFqR arF^^^^rq 1 ?5|qq Ji^5 IF% ‘ if%f|r ’ 

ffq q«Fq^q I qqff ‘ 'jl fq'^qR qq; q^q; ’ fFq ^F^q 

qqqq sqFqF^^ iqkFRq: q^^RqF qf r, m FqqqgqRF ‘ fF'^?Ft=q ’ 

fRq ^ Fqft^qF qFfiJFFqqF fqlsql Fqqm qFg^q: iRF'^qfqoF ‘ q^q 
“ |fq ’ fFqq^qqjq^ ‘ q;q^qiqF=qF% q^^Fq ^R^rq; 1 

qFiFT^qi RF=qF^ qfq; ^ff^^r ^w^fI ff^s^qFF'^q; qr^^RF ’ j^rf^qF 
qjq^fq q^^^rq^oF^Fq^^qj^^q qqq^q qFg^ifqqqqfq^^sqFfq ffsqq:qF^i 
qgqiFqfq qf^FF^qq, I q^qifiL q^5F=q^^qFqF5qq5qqF a^q 

^5^fq qif^FqfFRFqF^ q^qFRFrar^qqjqqFqf^F"?fq ^q;, q ; ^^^^^: 

q^qs^q^T ^qtw ^ arfF^^^: ^q^qF qs^R 3^F^f^ 



4 l^^»n;n?irsirr^*rT 

CR^ l ’ETSr ^ tT^: ‘ 3I«l 513^3- 

^rr^TJw;’ i ^igr sif^- 

JTif5#f^;, ^«?- 

I ‘ 3ilfr^«im5is3[«r ^pn: s^f i ^ fijr^r 

I * ^fi; I ^F ^If^:— ‘ arnra) 
Fm ’ f% |2lFRF^*T^lF«Rr5?FfewF^?F\ I 

>^>5 ^F^^F^fFFJTFJ# amF^FS^^FT 

‘ ’ qf^i?F^F^5^oii(^ ^F^»3: I 3T^ ‘ ^ ' 

^ 'TR*FF^F»RFWTF^f^ JT|F*TF'^2F^ft: ‘ 3T*l^F3?FFF^rJR: ’ ‘ 

5F5^sf^^F?F^: JT3^ ’ f^^^OFJT^FR I ^T^^FS^^F JT^55f^- 

2F^^^I?F3: 1 ‘ ^FF^RF^iM: ’ %\A RfcFF3'F#t^ 

3TI5F?^qi4^ q? 5q#®?I *Tf55F^qKqq5qq^g^F^ JRlflq I :F =^ ‘ ^Ff - 

5F5?: ^F?^^ R-^^FFJF?# ’ ^ ?JFF*1?Ft^JF ^Ff^'TF^?? 3FS}^T55F^ M- 

3I^^(^^)FFi: I ?F^F5FF5r ^FWF3qq^: I I 3F^q5^Ff^%5 

I qsr ?ri%PFTm^ 1 ^FJTFSF2I^ arRq^fiF^FJTFfFFq qF|5q5: 
«F5^ »TFq: I ?F#cFF5nqFflFq: SF^qf^T: qf^iF3; ^T: I 

3Ff^iT§Ff^rcI ar^sFF^si;^ ^F I q^sfq qrqgr'^^FfeFHS^F^S^: I 
|^q^f>F^^F«?F^ *r|F>TF'^ sr»TF0F2# — tF^rfjf^ I ^TIFFR^ I 
^JFF^ SFF^'kcF ^ »TF«qF^qFq: I af^ ^ ‘ |q H JFF^qs^^ 

^ qq>R: 3F^ 3T>5F^ m ’ f?3TR3: I TOPirq^ 1 tTF5FF^F^4: I 
W •Flf^^RI^ I ‘ iqJRFPJFJF'RFvFFf^^qq: ’ ^ F^^OF ?f^ m: I 
fra I ^FqRorqqjR^qR^— p5RF5FOFRqFF|(^) Fqsr 
30 f {|(^3 «RF^, 30F3f^qF^qf^FJFF5FFf^«FDqR|[FqF«# ^ cFf^TsF^- 

qiRFFi: 1 «WF— ‘ ra^33Ffeq5: ’, ‘ «RFJnWJ?F3!FFfiFq;if5F ’ ff^ =^ I 3F^ 



sTrfHf??5r5?^2J SOTcfif^q^q ^ ^{fiTsrfcf, ’ 

ifq ^^qq^sr^qqr^^qfci; i qrfeqqpq ffq fqq| ^ ‘ qiqqr^^'rl^- 

‘ ^rqoflqqjq, ’ i^qr^qq; ‘ qi^qq^q; ’ f^qrqra; i 
q>qfe^5irf?!T^qq^^^q qiRf^q^isT^q goiqrfT^qqqqqsfq ^l^q^q 
qgspq^qfqi^q ai^qqigqqrqr ^jOif^r>cqFq qf qiJI^q^r^ 1 T%g ipTRf^q- 
‘ qoT: q;r^q?: ’ ^qfqt^qjRJJIs^gWfrqf: ‘ q fqqq^qfq|f- 
»i5lq ’ qrfqqq^ qraf^^’^qrq, ‘ q iq^R: ’ |fq 9,q^q|qq?5r5^q 

qrfqqq'^qjpfqf^spq iqor^q q^'qrqi^q qpq ^rqiqq^rqfq^ql q ^qrq i 

I^qg ‘ 3{|qf^^ ^]q-. | qfqf^q^rq^fJ^ qoil;q^nT;r%^ 

f^qi^q |fq ii 

q? 5 ‘ ?qq^rqr ’ ‘ qoiqq^rq;’ cfq q^3^ ’ ?^qtq q 

ll[^qR^^q jqjF^qrqqi^: Riqrqifq^^oq^q g^qfiq^qiq’ ^ sqrRqfqqrqq 
q|^qfq ’ qjiq, sj^qqrq^ l^qrqrfqqigqifqqqq; ’ fcqqjqqqpq q ^qqg;, 

‘ q^^^q^q, ’ ‘ qfrqiqRqqq?*^^ ’ f^qT%;^^^lq^^qq f^?Tqqq- 

qj^^sfq qFqrqrfq^fjqq^qqrq , q^^q qor^^^iqqfqfqq^^qq^q^qqq ‘ qrRr- 
qqq[ ’ |fq f|q!q[Rt^'^^; qfq'^^stqqf^, ‘ ^-.w ^irqqf^fJi^ ’ ffq 
qRqrqrfq^Vqrq: i qqq?# f^^s^q ‘ qrfqqqr; ’ ffq qqqr^qq^q ^ 
aqqq^fq^ qfq q^qq^^qr^qq'jRi ‘ igqrq^ ^qqwrqfq: ’ |fq ;q[q- 
i f%g ‘qrfqqqf: ’ ffq fff^^qqqr^qiq^^; q^qqj^q qqf^q^rq- 
qf^qjqqi^q ^qqtfq ^qq sRqRfqqwq^iq, ^qRjq^qRrqqfqqrqqj^qrqq: i 
3Tf^q ?pr^^^q qq^'^qhi^^qrfqqH^qrfq JFrfqPq^q^q jqrsqq i 
qrf^q^rs^q gqqiHcq q ^^qqqtRq^qjqq^g q qfqmqiqf^, 

‘ ?TqrqT9^r'jq3qf%q;ifq ’ ffqqq; qiqrqrf^qqoq^q 3qqq^^q^R[ I q^ 

goif^q^qtfjf^ qi%f^ q^I^^KlqWfiqi: q fqRqjftq ’ 
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‘ aT^JTfilRiqf^R^ ^ 

‘ 3tW^ f?5I55rfel»3:, cI^S=E^r»T:, 

qff^q5[^qr^^q5riq[q%55[qwf^ J^^onTRif^ ? ? 

qm:, 'JlfSR: «f5R^5rf^^’^r'?%: I 

?3iri ‘ 5: ’, ‘ Ji: ’ i si^^fq^qrfq JfiRiq^RqR Ri|[ s^q^rior- 

qq«qfig | q%dlq:, ‘ f%5^qrq%: I 

Rfoi^sq:— ^TIJTI^qqi^- 
^\ vqf^qroiT qm^iFtq s^orq, jn^qr»5[ i ^Trqqr 

I 3f^=qr^' ^5T 2s?JT3^qRJI|0T r%|fJ3: 1 3T^«Tr ?f[f^q- 
%t f% ?«i«rf ^rqtirqriq^^^^^ 
3{3^5rRfq^r^ir>j5ftqtq'^JTTjf!2i2?JTRT m ^TJTsqf^RxTjrJiT 
^qssqra^qiri; JirRiq3?q^jnfq ^wi^rr^q '?q^rR(qq- 

q^m: I irqjR: ot^r: f^qr^qg^, ^rr^q; ^qRt i 

3«n=q jfrfeqq^qfqr^g^ iqjiR?? qjrq^isCmw^F^iT: g^rqK^JT ‘ ^i^q^R: ’ 
q^q jfior^q fq^mlJTrfq fqoTtRsfqiqRlq t 

q;qg gorfqfq^^ q ^scqgqqfg^^i: I 3f^rfq qoiR^^^^qlqsf^ ^rrRfq^if^it 
qg^rqrqf ‘ ’ fRf qimlqili^rfq^q: i ‘ iqFRf^’qirqqra ’ 

l^ciiqfri ^ flsfq 'iqg^qmrRrqqq^RgqqH , Rqjq^qqi^q^^qfqqRoiTitlq 
IsRis^fi gqqiRrqqjil^ 'jlfq^iqrRTqqf^^r ^i^qRqg^q i 

goifqRi^q^q^Ri g^f^fq gonqRRqrfqqq: i 3!;:qqi g qrRiqqJTfiif 
q f I qw simfqRf^qg, ^siifqiqjR Rq srrqq: q§ 

qoR^qqfqRi qoilRR^q sqrf^q i qft Rqf^qaif;qqR[qiq- 

qj^q^qtqvR f^^fq qj^ST^^Fml %^fq^qTci: i ^^RIqgoIfqfq^q^tq r^]- 

«lfT^qT|: II 



qqf%: i sqfeq^ i i cTPiriti q?j- 

qte5Tr7q^=Eq^ im ^ — srif^q^iTifsF^'lq ^55T^^qqT%:, 
3T^qrfe^qfjjr 5Tr^>qj^ifsTq |Fq^q^^^sF5^qiJTT q^fq^f+F^^qnt ^^nTRif^- 
q^^oi^^sir^^fq vtirrvgqiT^Ji «rqiM^qif?: f^'qi i iim qfe^R^q^; | 
^ =^ q;qs^i^^^r3^ra^qr7^^fJTf^ f^Tf^srRj; 

qtg^RFgqqf^R^qwqfqR q^qq;, qif qRqon^^; q^K^q 
qqrarqTf^qqHrfqqj^orqrraq^RrqfqqqRR; i q q q^TqRrf^qqrqrfqqj^or- 
qr^>q qq; ^f^qqq^q^^, qrqqrf^r ^^Fqiqqqf^R qr^q; i ^qm-^qrq^qr 
joT^^q ^onffrg fqqqiqifqf^qqrfcfq^^Rfq qqRrqqg^^q ‘ 3^1 

l^-qq ;qp:qji ’ |f^ ilT^r^q^q q q^qqiqTTqfJ^qqifq^tqR 

qfq^iqqqrq; 1 q^iqrgqqf^fq ^q^ 11 

m ?rqn^: ^mro^r 1 qB^qqr Rwn^ w • 

sTifqq: r^qqq ^fqiq^ ^fq qgq-q^lqwf^qqifqfq qiq: 1 
fw I ‘ q^fr q qfq q^ q cRiq: ’ ffq qfmr'^qiq qqvq'Fsfq 
’^T5?^q qw^^fq^rq; f^qq^ t5'q?rq>^<qfqf^ qrq: 11 

I # 3 ; qirnj: 1 Rq^^qqq 

qiiqfrqj^org f^s^q 1 qqrqtqi qor: qqor; ^ ^K^x^^ qqt^qqpq qqr^q- 
qqqrfqqqrfqvfqiqlqi^q^^qqqorqrq 1 ^rq qr qqqq^qrq^ q^q 
^fqsdqqtfq^q^q qqrqtq|fqq1qcqiqq55i^ qrgqq^; 1 qqqr 
‘ qqi^^ qqqfqrfq ’ ?fq ^sf^ qfiqqqqffq^isqrqi q^frqiwrq ‘ qq- 
qrqrfq ’ f^q^q ^rrfxqr qqj^ qqif^f^^qoj-^ s{^^^ 

‘ q^qqqX^T: ’ |f^ wqiqq^ f^^iqfqrqjq^ 1 

I sqf^^ qqr ‘qraoTT^qt fq ’ f^q 
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Iff^rfltors^n^T 
?if5<TRr^2irf^ ^i?iorF2ir^^2i g^^FRRfr, ^5r®?- 

3 sr«liTI?^'^’3[ J # I mi ^ 

‘ ?f^qroTrit^^^: ’ ff^ # ^sii^qrf?3 ii ^ 

JFi^sfq ‘ ar^^sFiT^^i £i3^fJi ?{?tDn5[^ 

3qqf%: lll^sir 

‘ ^TqDTq3qr%qj^ ’ f?qr3[rfqq q 

5i|q ^qq?i^ f?qq:, ^irq^qi^rq^: i :?^JT?5gq^i# — 

FiOTTO I '?^3 I qo?: m^‘. ^ 

?^ir ?rq§Ri3^q f^qf^ir =q q^- 

?r5rr^#3ir^q^qq;^qq; 5#TT%q:i 

^qsli>^t^^ ‘ “ qDT!swF=qRq[^ ” srr^Rqiqffq ’ 

l^^ii^Jir y<TRF»Tfi% I ?iw^fsfq ‘ JirRF^anq^q^fqiqq; ’ %m ^m^- 
qo^lq ^rq^q^q qionrq^qq^qj^oftqq; | q;qq;^rq?qr- 
ssiqoftq^q ^Fsrr^qqorfsqqj^q^q ^qsm^qilq i q 

=q ^RTi^ ‘ qR^p-jyq^q^iq^ ’ ^ , ?rmqT^- 

^qq 3 sy^qq^qr ^yysrqqfq^qq f% fqf^qq^q^ ^ ql^g; I 5qn?qr^qq 

f^i'^q^qqi 3 1 qqrf^ ‘ ay^q^sqq^^i ^yqoTq3qf%q5q: ’ ‘ «5%rr: ’ 

‘ ?yqq?H?: ’ f^yr^ q'^qrRqf ‘ qRq^syT- 

q^^yqi^j^ ’ ^qq ‘ ’ ‘ sf^oi: ’ ^^^[^ <jqiw'^q^3:^ 3T??n=qR^q 

qysiRqfjRqq sqjyjqRFqq^^'qtqR'jrlq^ i ‘ qrq>i?q^ ’ lfq # ‘ sy^Rq^ ’ 
qq=5^:, ^ ‘ syiqji^q^ ’ f?qq sqn^qqy^lq Mqqyfiyf^ ^^^^ ^^- 



iwaw I fel ‘ ‘ 1^51,5, 

‘ 'W ‘ ’ ifil wl? !R3^5ifi I JB qWiwV 

Wi^JTr»Tf^ 'T^'T^ I ^ ^ i 

?f5irq!qquRcf^qrt^f^ i ^rr^q 

^TJTHTWfq fq^gr fjRgf^ I q ^ ^q^q^fitqr^qM 

qiqoqkfqr ^qkfef^fq qr^qq; ; ‘ q '^q'ijq: ’ |fq fq^qq[^q 
‘ qqrqi^ ’ |fq ^qiqt^q qs^^q ^qq qf^q si^tqrq; i 
fqqrq^^fq ^qi|: ii 

I fqqqlqm: 1 h wq?qfq '^iq^ qtlqsq^ i 
?fq I qqq^^q q^gfq^qfq qqqqfq^ 

qq qqqqiqrf^fq qrq: | w q^ raf ^^ q iq ^ q i qqr =q ^■. ‘ fq^q^qigi: 

^T: ^qq^qqi: ’ ^ i sr^^qrqn^ i 3T?q: 

^q^qoilqsj I l qfjfqTqFqfqqfqq^iq? 

qiiq^TO: q'^fqm^jq^qjqkr^q'qqrqfqqqqK^q qfkq^q^: i ^q^- 
I qrq^q^ik^pq^i?^ ii 

i qqqrq qri^qr^qrq i otto kmiri^RT^ i ‘ffs- 
?T4=q ’ ^ ^ ^q: I Iqrqj^: i qFqqjitf^q^: i 3r?q- 

I 3?i q«i ^qjRqfit i ^ '^qfq^ 3giq^ 3{^k^ 3q\3T[^ 
%^qiq ^q | 5;^qig q qqkHcqfqsRTfqj; 1 ^TT%^qt 

Wffq I ‘ ^q^iks^qfq; ’ ff^ ^qfqfiqr m-. \ qR’:qvn?Tftrq i 

‘ qSi: ’ %K^^^ q5[^qi: ‘ aq ’ f^lk: q5R5l5^qq: eq^ q%q 
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3Ti^r IT# r%|ji! 2 i#TS[HrJTR # ETiq^irr^: 

^[=Eq;i[ ; goRis^^peq: ‘ Sf ’ q»Ri?r5?\gT: arujqr ^T^lf^ 

r^q %:^«frf?T?rsiT ^or^s^^i’^^Tc^r^Trqr^JTfff: i ^a^^nn?<T# i 

‘ =^^r?: ’ ‘ '3[5ffiTT: ’ *Trf: I 55RTT:i5Hir*T^TMf^^Tn%ft^ I 

, ‘ srqjrrRT^^Rr^rc!; ii 

3rT^ 1 5[ I- ‘ 'li«r ’ 3rrqqr- 

qrar: 2 ?TR#?f 52?#^^r- 

RTT^q %^^k i ^ i ‘ ™r- 

^r # srsq^T'lflRiftqFq'TTgrqfqqqqj^r^tlq jq. 

^#JT W[: \ ^I%ri^T^'TR^qfq75^I^Tf%f|^ 

q^JTl^ qqr'jn»TTqjj®^5rr2Tref%;2fr#rsmi3qr# ^ i 

^3^3 ^ ‘ # m^m: I 

I ^^ f^qq: I ^ I qR;— 

fl 3 qcqqT^qi?}qT qrqtortqs^f^lq qcilRT^qq: i qqf ‘ qr^iorl 
iTRqqr^;’ ^%p-t ^.^ q^fq^sq # q fqq^qq, q^r^q pt- 
^R>sfq qp? qi5R feq^, qiqrqfRRiqq^ ‘ ?iiqr#Tqt ’ ‘ fqqj ’ ffqqq 
g[qf3M^53[35^5IfqF|q qq;q5f#fq q pqR I q’qr=q qfq qc3qR>5^%qFq. 
qrq^t ^?^q ‘ qrqqt 'i^qrqt ’ ffrqqffq qq?R fqR , q?qr »i3# f^qR- 
vqq I q;q5qT35sf^ q^q^ i qg sr^ ^q^qrqtqfgq^^^oir^qq qqi^g. 
qq: 1 qqffq ff 5IT% qTmqoiqsiqqfirrq fq| I qqrfl — qqq gq^qRI 

qrgq^J^^qgrqqjrf^qq. qft q^rqfq qiqq'tjqsgrglqT imrRifgqRqr 
qiqpqq ‘ qjqq'^ q ’ f^qiR^OT ^qioit qjqsqfqrqrqi ‘ ?Iiqilfqq\ ’ ‘ ’ 

^^qrftgqqiTOTitq Irq^qqqlRqg I 3fq w^ tr^[?5iqfTqnR*qiqTqsfq 
< ^\ qoifq ’ g555n# gq^TT^qr^qr fq^qoifqq^q ^qsii ?5q^ i 

^q^^'Jiqqi 3 q fqfqqfq 1 fw q^qf^ qf^qi^R’^^t qRqjqiqjqjgqf- 



^^^^^, JTg ^r^irf^ ^Rf»T^TTirs:^rt^ 5r^0Tlf;^af|q;3[ I 

3TqHtR\ 7 

?rr^3?m5^'iT^[ 5if?^a(qi5!jro>:?i^f?qr ^'4ifq 

^qf fqsqf^qg^ 

^qf^qr?T[5f[5r I?p:q5if[ ii 

I 3Tq:Rl^[70Tyfq^7t]Tq5I?.^?cq^: T 

3Tq;F^f^mq^'Ji«?[fq ^rqrtqiq; i m sr^'ifJifeR^qRJTF'JiqT^^ 

^mfi\ <t^TKt JIlT%q?TT%;, 3TRRtfiqiI5^rqi^ I 

I fg'groi^iqiqc^r^jqrR'q'^: i ^f^- 

1 fqgf&r^qrq^^fqrsiH %wa] w 

I ‘T'Jfqsr iqg;5^^q- 

q;rff m m-. ii 

I 3TFir^ 3TrtT[57r^'^^ jid i qrf^^- 

sfqqy?iq q^qfqq: 1 ayqqy Hm^R: STM^’^qimRfrifR: fR 3y^3T[q3T?qfq- 
^ ^g^qrqqiq^i; ii 

qfe ‘^qr^'sr ’ rrqifqqi ^r^To^fq fqqiqjTiqi g^q: ^qqrfq qqq- 

qrffffqq?^ sTR^^JI 1 qfqg 5qyqyT>Jrf^;gTqrfq q^dy pqyq^ q^y ‘ ay^^y. 

q?q*i ’ fcqq ayjfq >ar r^q^q ^ 7«if q?^-q[^q ^pq qq; 5qqfqr[q;yq 
qfq 5q[qi?oiffl^^=q q^^qq qfoifqfqqrq: | i ‘ 3 ts>jt- 

qjqq; ’ ?^qq ar^sqyq yyfq ‘q^q qwiyf^qfq'j^oqRi ^i\ ' ffq- 

^DT qiq ^rfq fq^q^qy ;qyqiyqft^qrTq STj^q^q ^^jq^qq^qyqyqq q^q ‘sycq- 
qiRiK ’ ffq q=qq^[q^qq?r^q m wq^'^qw^qqyq i qwiq; ‘ ^r^qq^r^r- 
?>qifq q^qffrq>'qk ’ f^qqrfqqqiqyqi^q ‘ qir^fe ' # y^qf^q 
frqq^^q ^qfe^qqm^qfqqiqt qSrqiq; i atifqqfor ^irq^q; i 




University Notes 


AGRICULTURAL COLONISATION SCHEME 

Two years ago^ to consider the question o[ colonising by unemployed 
graduates a part of the land owned by the University, the Syndicate 
appointed a committee consisting of Nawabzada Sadaatullakhan, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Madras ; Rao Bahadur M. R. Ramaswami Sivan, 
Retired Principal, Agricultural College, Coimbatore; Dr. B. V. Nara- 
yanaswami Naidu, Professor of Economics, Annamalai University ; Mi . 
N. Viswanatha Ayyar, Registrar, Annamalai University ; and Mr. 
Sundaram, the then Assistant Director of Agriculture, Cuddalore. On 
the report of this Committee the Syndicate decided to introduce an 
agricultural colonisation scheme which was inaugurated on the 2nd 
May, 1938 by the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, Vice-Chancel- 
lor. In pursuance of this scheme ten acres each were allotted to the 
graduates who presented themselves on the opening day. 

RESEARCH DEGREES 

The following students were awarded M.Sc. Degree at the Con- 
vocation held in December, 1937 : — 

Mr. S. Sriraman . . Magnetic Susceptibilities of solutions 

of certain salt in water. 

Mr. V. Pasupati . . Studies in Naphthalene series : 

Synthesis of polyhydroxy-derivative 
of Naphthalene. 

Mr. P. Lakshminarasimha Rao . Synthetical experiments on the group 

of Alkaloids. 

The following research degrees were awarded during the year : — 

M.Litt. 

C. Jagannathachari, M.A. .. Thesis: Foreign Trade of India. 

M.Sc. 

P. R. Venkataraman, B.Sc. . . 

PROHIBITION IN SALEM DISTRICT 

Mr. C. Jagannathachari, M.A., M.Litt. Research Student in 
Economics has been deputed by the Syndicate to study the working of 
Prohibition in the Salem District. He is working under the direction 
of Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, Professor of Economics. Tlie 
report will be published in due course. 
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♦ ♦ IN 4i 

Mr. S. K. Ekambaram, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.), who took his Honours 
Degree in Mathematics from this University has been awarded a 
Government of India Scholarship for further studies in Cambridge. 

I 

st( ^ 

Mr. A. V. Venkateswaran, B.A. (Hons.), who took his Honours 
Degree in English Language and Literature from this University has 
come out successful in the recent Audit and Accounts Service Com- 
petitive Examination. 

:(( ^ He «i« 

UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

The following books are in the press and will be published 
shortly : — 

1. Jagannatha Pandita by V. A. Ramaswami Sastriar, M.A. 

2. Trimsacchloki, Edited by K. Rama Pisharoti, M.A. 

3. A Text Book of Chemistry in Tamil by N. Anantavaidya- 
nathan, M.A. 

4. History of Gingee and Its Rulers by C. S. Srinivasachariar, 
M.A. 

5. “Experimental Chemistry for Intermediate Students” by M. 
L. Sitaraman, M.Sc. 

6. Distributive Co-operation by V. G. Ramakrishna Ayyar, M.A. 



Reviews 


The brochure entitled “the Melaragha malika of Mahavaidyanatha 
Sivan/’ edited by Pandit S. Subramanya Sastri, F.T.S., is sure to be 
welcomed by all the true lovers of Karnataka music. It serves to 
introduce to the wider India and even to the west one of the most 
intriguing intricacies of the highly advanced science and art of the 
South Indian Music . The general outlines are written in English, the 
present day lingua franca of the civilised world, while the notations are 
given in Nagari Characters. The latter aspect has its own advantages 
in that it is likely to reach a far wider Indian audience than the use of 
English notations would enable it to do. 

Mahavaidyanatha Aiyar was the McCormack of South India. 
And he was also a perfect Beethoven without any of Beethoven’s 
native defects. And the brief life-sketch of this human land-lark would 
help the readers to understand the real soul of Mahavaidyanatha Aiyar 
that thrilled his listeners to ecstacy and that still stir his countrymen 
to reverent admiration. 

The introduction furnishes the requisite keys to unravel the 
wondrous intricacies of the Ragha Malika, this marvel of music. It 
lucidly explains the principles and methods that form the basis and 
supply the keys for this rare and elaborate but superb castle in the 
wonderland of music. It gives all the naively ingenious and yet natural 
manipulations of the seven notes or swaras that lead to this miracle of 
melody, and the scientific Katapayadhi formulae, and the artistic permu- 
tations in well-arranged tables and chakras which luminously explain 
and tersely elucidate the formation, structure and sweet sound-functions 
of the Melakarta Ragas with their exquisite blend and harmony. 

Of course the controversy as regards the reckoning of 16 instead of 
12 notes or fret places, and the practicability of singing only 32 and not 
the 72 raghas is not referred to, as perhaps it has no place in this 
monograph which aims only to give to the readers in a nutshell a brief 
but clear outline of the Raghamalika of Mahavaidyanatha Aiyar. Many 
modern musicians however declare that the system of evolving 72 
Karta Ragas is a purely artificial mathematical device utterly unrelated 
to the practical art of music, and unadapted to the framework of the 
gamut or the normal places of the really recognisable natural notes or 
swaras. Whether the Melakarta-ragha-malika in ‘ its plenary phase is 
capable of being sung by any musician is a question which we laymen 
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must leave to the musical experts to decide. The present brochure 
serves its purpose splendidly. It completely elucidates how the Ragha- 
malika is conceived and developed with the normal swaras and 
anuswaras adapted and manipulated on clear scientific lines. I com- 
mend it cordially to all lovers of music in the hope that it will receive 
their sympathy and support. 

BHARATI. 
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